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THE CZAR AND HIS 


FAMILY 


BY WINTHROP BIDDLE 


F all the marriageable princesses 
of Europe there are none that 
command at the present mo- 

ment a greater share of popular atten- 
tion than the two eldest daughters of 
the Czar of Russia, namely, the nine- 


teen-year-old Grand Duchess Olga, 
and her sister, Grand Duchess Tatiana, 
who will be seventeen in May. 

Crown Prince Alexander of Servia, 
Crown Prince Boris of Bulgaria, as 
well as the heir apparent to the throne 
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CZARINA AND THE CZAREWITCH 
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of Greece, likewise the Crown Prince 
of .Rumania, Prince Peter of Monte- 
negro, the German Kaiser’s sailor son, 
Prince Adalbert, and his brothers, Os- 
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well be assumed that most of them 
have visited the court of St. Peters- 
burg more or less in the réle of suitor. 
But the young grand duchesses, who 





























HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY NICHOLAS II, CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. IN THIS 
PICTURE THE CZAR IS WEARING THE UNIFORM OF A HETMAN OF THE 
FAMOUS DON COSSACKS, BOTTLE-GREEN CLOTH WITH BRAIDS AND 
EPAULETS OF GOLD BULLION AND SILVER. THE UNDERVEST 
WHICH SHOWS AT THE THROAT IS OF CRIMSON SATIN 


car and Joachim, have all been men- 
tioned in turn as ‘having won the hearts 
of these two imperial maidens. It may 


are wholesome, ‘high-spirited, sensible 
girls, are not likely to bestow their hand 
where they cannot give their’ heart, 
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THE CZAR AND CZARINA WITH THEIR FIVE CHILDREN, PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE 


TSARSKOYE SELO PALACE 


merely for political considerations. 
Political considerations, however, can- 
not be wholly ignored by daughters of 
a great monarch. 

Crown Prince Carol of Rumania, it 
is thought, is looked upon with as 
much, if not more, favor by Princess 
Olga, than any other. ‘Prince Carol, 
son of the second king of Rumania, 
which has been a separate kingdom 
only since 1888, is in his twenty-first 
year, and is a handsome, stalwart 
youth of agreeable personality. He 
and the other members of the Ruma- 
nian royal family are of the House of 
Hohenzollern. Carol’s mother was the 
German Princess of Saxe-Coburg-Go- 


tha. 


There are grounds, however, for the 
belief which now prevails at St. Peters- 
burg, and likewise at the various other 
courts, that Grand Duchess Olga is 
willing to become the consort of her 
second cousin, Grand Duke Demetrius 
Pavlovitch, and that it is on his account 
that she has rejected the suggestion of 
other matrimonial alliances. 

Demetrius is to-day far and away 
the most comely scion of the reigning 
house of Romanoff, is possessed of an 
immense fortune, which will be still 
further augmented on the death of his 
father, Grand Duke Paul, and is uni- 
versally liked. Twenty-three years of 
age, he lost his mother, an elder sister 
of the present King of Greece, a few 
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days only after his birth at 
Moscow, and was brought up 
pe aunt, the widowed 
G Duchess Sergius. 

He is a particular favorite 
of the Czar and Czarina, and 
has managed to keep his 
name thus far singularly 
clear from any sort of scan- 
dal, despite the manifold 
temptations that dog the 
footsteps of every rich and 
good-looking member of a 
reigning family. From this 
union he might even become 
both the son-in-law of Nich- 
olas II, and his successor in 
the event of the death of the 
Czarewitch. 

A woman on the throne of 
Russia would not be without 
precedent, as its Czarinas 
have contributed some of the 
most glorious pages of its 
history. 

As for Grand Duchess Ta- 
tiana, it is possible that she 
may one day become Queen 
of Great Britain and Em- 
press of India, not through 
inheritance — though as a 
great - granddaughter of the 
late Queen Victoria, she is in 
the line of succession to the 
English crown—but through 
marriage to the Prince of 
Wales, who is a couple of 
years her senior. 

The prince is to visit the 
court of St. Petersburg late 
in the spring, or at the begin- 
ning of the summer, to re- 
new his acquaintance with 
his cousins there, and the fact 
that he is devoting a consid- 
erable amount of time at Ox- 
ford to the private study of 
Russian — one of the most 
difficult languages to acquire 
— would seem to intimate 
that his trip to the banks of 
the Neva has some more 























HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND DUCHESS OLGA NICHO- 
LAEWNA, THE CZAR'S ELDEST DAUGHTER, IN COURT COSTUME 
WEARING THE IMPERIAL TIARA OF DIAMONDS AND PEARLS 
AND THE GRAND STAR OF THE ST. CATHERINE ORDER 
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serious purpose in view than a mere 
complimentary visit. 

Like her sisters, Grand. Duchess Ta- 
tiana has been brought up in the Eng- 
lish fashion, under the eyes of the 
Czarina, who spent almost her entire 
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people have always had English nurses. 
and English governesses. One of the 
latter, a Miss Egger, has written, with 
the permission of her employerS, a 
charming book about her experiences 
in their service. 
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THE CZAR'S ELDEST DAUGHTER OLGA, AND HER SISTER TATIANA 


girlhood with her grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, at Balmoral, Osborne, and 
Windsor. 

English has always been the lan- 
guage spoken by the emperor, the em- 
press, and their children in the inti- 
macy of the family circle. 


The young 


It constitutes a-sympathetic portray- 
al of the quiet simplicity. of the private 
life of the imperial couple with their 
four girls and little boy, contrasted 
with the magnificent pomp and splen- 
dor of the Russian court. 

Except on-state occasions, the em- 
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peror and his wife and children break- 
fast, lunch, and dine by themselves, 
save for the occasional presence of 
three or four of the most intimate mem- 
bers of their suite. Whatever Nicholas 
may appear to be to his 140,000,000 
subjects, he is at any rate no autocrat 
in the eyes of his family. 

As a matter of fact he is far more of 
a family man, a man of refined, mod- 
est, retiring nature than an autocratic 
man. 

He devotes as much of his time as he 
can spare from his state duties to his 
children, playing tennis and entering 
into their sports. 

The four young grand duchesses are 
his invariable companions whenever he 
goes out for a canter, all of them riding 
side-saddle. They are thoroughly at 
home on horseback, and the two elder 
of the girls are now colonels of the 
Third Hussars, and of the Eighth Lan- 
cers, respectively, and at great military 
reviews lead their regiments past the 
saluting base, wearing, with a riding 
skirt, the uniform of their corps. 


No matter what people may say of 
Nicholas, as a monarch, and there are 
those who insist that he is ruining Rus- 
sia with his liberal reforms and his 
grant of popular government to the na- 
tion, no one can deny that his home life 
is a model. It is the kind that appeals 
to the English-speaking peoples in 
whom the fondness for hearth and 
home is innate. 

It was not always so in the history 
of Russia. Indeed, the annals of the 
House of Romanoff are particularly 
rich in tragedies resulting from family 
dissensions. 

Marie and Anastasia, the emperor’s 
other daughters, respectively fifteen 
and thirteen, are likewise, as their 
photographs show, very beautiful girls. 
With four such daughters and a queen 
of the rare and refined beauty of the 
Czarina, the love of home and home life 
of the emperor is perfectly easy to 
understand. 

And, in addition, there is his young 
son Alexis, the heir to the throne, now 
a lad of ten. 





A RANCH ECHO 


Just a dreaming o’ you, just a dreaming o’ you 

And my bronco stands so quiet that I know he’s dreaming, too; 
And the cattle squat in bunches and the sun drops burning red 
In the cottonwoods a swaying near the river’s singing bed; 

And a soft wind beats the prairie with the gentlest o’ whips 
Till it seems your little fingers are a straying o’er my lips. 


Just a yearning for you, just a yearning for you 
When the night drifts down the mountains and the stars come 


loping through; 


And I sit out here a longing and I reach my hand across, 

For it seems you must be near me on a little spirit horse; 

And I lose myself a musing where the ghostly river gleams 

If some day we’ll ride together to the mountains o’ our dreams. 


Just a’ hungering for you, just a hungering for you 

When the winds are humming sweetly all the songs they ever knew; 
And I spread my old gray blanket—and I leave a little room, 

For you might come o’er the mountains down the cafion and the 


gloom; 


They I lie awake a dreaming and I ask the stars above 
‘If some night you’ll creep beside me in the valley o’ our love? 


Gordon Johnstone 











ILARIA OF THE HALLS 


BY CORALIE STANTON AND HEATH HOSKEN 


7 ‘HE room was the tawdriest place 
imaginable. The wall-paper was 
pale blue, with huge pink watered 

bows sprawling all over it. The mock 

Chippendale furniture had frightfully un- 

natural curves; the curtains were of pale- 

blue pongee, with monstrous frills, and the 
cushions were the same, and all rather 
dirty. The white marble mantelpiece was 
buried under masses of photographs, most- 
ly unframed, nearly all in costume, and 
every one bearing some such aggressive 
signature as “ Yours ever, Koko”; “To 

* my darling Ria, from her devoted Marie ”; 

“To the best of girls—Reggie ”; “To my 

pal from Snuffy,” and so on. 

On the walls were a few cheap and 
popular engravings and _ several large 
framed photographs of a shapely young 
woman whose tights and general air of 
bold abandon almost entirely obliterated 
the genuine loveliness of her face. 

The original of these photographs sat 
at a tiny writing-table with exaggerated 
spindle legs. She had a pen in her hand, 
and a sheet of note-paper lay on the blotter 
before her. The light of the pink-shaded 
reading-lamp was full on her face. It was 
lovely and flowerlike, but the tout ensemble 
of her appearance was like the room, taw- 
dry, frowzy, suggesting a woman who never 
opened the windows of her being to let in 
fresh air. 

She was quite young and slim; her 
abundant hair was dyed a vivid dark red 
that did not harmonize at all with her 
skin, or, rather, with what one imagined 
her skin must be under the masses of ill- 
applied powder and paint; the eyebrows 
and lashes were stiff with whatever prepa- 
ration she used to make them black; the 
bister marks under the big blue eyes, how- 
ever, were natural, and so was the soft 
glowing red of the pouting lips. Her white 
blouse was most elaborate; she wore three 
strings of large imitation pearls around her 
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Her 
hands were nicely kept and covered with 


throat and a diamond star pendant. 


turquoises. On her arms were long, white 
kid gloves tucked in at the wrists and very 
dirty. She had flung her huge befeathered 
hat on a table and her red Empire coat and 
sable stole on a chair before she sat down 
to write. 

She wrote laboriously and read the 
words aloud, as people do on the stage. 
She had a pretty voice, like a child’s. 


My parLING MorHer: 

I was so glad to get your last letter. I’m 
afraid I’ve been a long time answering it, but, 
you see, I’ve got such a lot to do. Yes, I like 
my new place all right. My mistress is kind, 
but a rare one for work. I’m at it fairly all 
day. Thanks ever so much for the cream. It 
was a treat. We had it in the kitchen. 


There was a curious little sound in the 
girl’s throat as she wrote these words. She 
looked around her vacantly for a moment, 
as if searching her memory, then went on: 


No, I’m afraid I don’t get much time to read 
the Bible, but I can go to chapel on Sundays— 


Her pen faltered here. She broke off, 
blew her nose with a lace-edged rag that 
reeked of patchouli, and took a gulp from 
a tumbler of whisky and soda by her side. 
“Tt’s true enough,” she muttered, “I can 
go to chapel—if I like.” Then she wrote 
on: 


I’ve managed to save up five shillings, and I’m 
sending you a postal order. I’m sorry it’s not 
more, but I didn’t really better myself coming 
here, and every little helps; doesn’t it? 


She stopped writing again, and taking a 
large bag of sham gold chain from her lap, 
fumbled in it, finding some coppers, three 
sovereigns, and a five-pound note. 

“Cora!” she shouted at the top of her 
voice. 

A maid with an impossibly pert expres- 
sion answered the summons. 
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“ Run out and get me a postal order for 
five bob, there’s a good girl. And be quick 
about it, because I’m late to-night. Here’s 
a quid, and—I say, I’ll have a pint of fizz, 
instead of the stout, with my dinner.” 

When the maid had departed she took 
up her pen again. 


And now good-by for to-day, as I'm wanted 
up-stairs. I hope you’re well. I am quite, and 
I haven’t had any chilblains this winter. 


With best love, your loving daughter, 
Tarra BLEWETT. 


A high-sounding Christian name for the 
daughter of simple Cornish fisherfolk, and 
yet easily explained. 

Just before the girl was born her mother 
had had as a lodger in her little white- 
washed cottage on the cliff a young artist. 
When he went he left behind him a photo- 
graph of the tomb of Ilaria del Carretto in 
the cathedral at Lucca. The fisherman 
pinned it on the wall of his wife’s bed- 
room, and through the dark hours it 
brought her comfort and made her think in 
her vague half delirium that it would be 
nice to be dead and quiet like that, too. 
So when the girl was born they called her 
Ilaria. Certainly she had nothing else in 
common with the high-born Tuscan lady 
who lies so calmly in her wakeless sleep 
with her feet on her little dog. 

The girl had just risen, after lighting a 
cigarette, and was gathering up her out- 
door garments to take them into the ad- 
joining room when the bell of the hall door 
pealed loudly through the tiny flat. 

She answered it herself. She had only 
the one maid, who had not yet returned 
with the postal order. She flushed a little 
with excitement; she expected some new 
clothes—clothes that had a special mean- 
ing for her. 

A young man stood outside. He was 
short and thick set; he showed a shock of 
pale red hair as he awkwardly took off his 
- hat; he had a plain, honest face covered 
with freckles and he wore roughly countri- 
fied clothes. 

He looked with a startled glance at the 
apparition in the doorway. 

“ Please,” he asked, with hesitation, in a 
pleasant but uneducated voice, “ could I 
see Miss Blewett for a few minutes?” 

Ilaria had been staring at him with di- 
lated eyes. Suddenly she made a quick 
movement, as if she would shut the door 
in his face. Then she burst into a laugh. 
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“Why, it’s Jim—Jim Lanyon! Don’t 
you know me, Jim?” 

The young man peered into her face and 
fell back. 

“ No, no,” hé muttered. ‘“ What do you 
mean? You’re—you’re not—” 

“ But Iam. Come in, Jim.” 

He followed her. He looked around him 
in dazed fashion, and yet he took in every- 
thing in the room, the tawdriness, the close 
air, the reek of musk and tobacco-smoke, 
the vulgar photographs, the half-emptied 
tumbler, the general atmosphere, if not of 
dissipation, of untidiness and laxity. 

“What does it mean?” he asked at last. 
“What are you doing here? This is the 
address your mother gave me, but she told 
me you were in service —a housemaid— 
that this was a new place you’d been in 
about a month. She asked me to come and 
see you while I was in London. She sent 
you messages and some cream.” He 
looked vaguely at a parcel in his hand. 

“What does it mean?” he repeated 
dully. ‘“ Why do you look—like that?” 
There was horror in his steady gray eyes. 

“Tt means,” she answered quickly, and 
rather tremulously, “that I’ve been’ de- 
ceiving mother, Jim. I couldn’t help it. 
She’d have took it so badly. I—I’m not a 
servant, Jim.” 

For a moment there was a silence; then © 
he gripped her arm. 

“What are you?” he asked between his 
teeth. He was only the son of a farm 
laborer and a humble mechanic himself, 
but his face was touched with the white 
sternness of a judge. 

The girl whimpered under his steely 
touch, quailed before the horror in his 
eyes. 

“ Not that, Jim!” she murmured. “ Not 
that! Oh, you’re hurting me! I”—she 
hesitated, searching for words—“‘I’m a 
singer.” 

He gave a great sigh of relief, but he 
frowned still. 

“ A singer! You mean that you sing in 
public, on platforms—at concerts?” 

“No, Jim—not at concerts.” 

“Tily!” He gave her the old nickname 
of their youth. He had always protected 
her and fought her battles; but now his 
voice was terrible. “ You don’t mean that 
you sing in a playhouse!” 

She shook her head. 

“ No—a music-hall, Jim.” 
the word almost inaudibly. 


She spoke 


ma Sy 
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“ A music-hall!” If she had said she 
disported herself nightly in Gehenna the 
Cornishman could not have been more hor- 
rified. His eyes, traveling round the room, 
fell on the photographs on the walls. One 
of them was really wonderful. Both the 
photographer and Ilaria had been in a 
happy mood. The silken tights showed the 
lovely lines of the slender limbs, the grace- 
ful body seemed poised for flight; taken in 
the act of dancing, the little feet appeared 
to twinkle in the air; the expression of the 
face was one of joyous abandon; a rose 
was held lightly, roguishly between the 
white teeth. 

From the picture Jim Lanyon’s gaze re- 
turned to the girl’s face. The fury of ac- 
cusation in it roused her pride. 

“I’m Ilaria Delorme,” she said, half 
sobbing, half triumphant. “I’m getting 
on like a house on fire. I’m quite a star! 
Why, you must have heard my last song; 
they’re all whistling it in the streets— 
‘ Take my tip, boys, and let her go!’” 

The young man laughed brutally. He 
had gripped her arms again; now he flung 
her from him, and she fell back, gasping, 
against the little writing-table, upsetting 
the tumbler and an ash-tray, which fell 
clattering together to the floor. 

“Tlaria Delorme, are you?” he cried. 
“ And you’ve been lying to your mother 
for five years!” 

“T couldn’t help it, Jim. Really I 
couldn’t. It would have broken her heart 
—you know it. Mother, my dear old 
mother, who sits all day long reading her 
Bible and thinking of the time when she’ll 
join father in heaven. Mother, who be- 
lieves even a good voice is a snare of the 
devil, unless you only sing hymns with it! 
You know, Jim, it would break her heart! 
I couldn’t do it! And I was in service 
when I first came to London when father 
died. But the master tried to make love to 
me and I wouldn’t let him, so he got me 
the sack. But he taught me something. 
He said I was too pretty to be a servant 
and I ought to go on the stage. That’s 
how it began! And I had a real hard time, 
and for years my letters were true enough 
when I wrote to mother that I could only 
scrape together a few shillings to send her.” 

Again the young man interrupgeslp. her 
with a brutal laugh. bs She 


“ She thinks the world of you, 
to send her your little savings! And it’s 






pinchin’ and scrapin’ ar denyin’ y 
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right enough when you say it would break 
her poor old heart!” 

“T know — it’s hateful. Now I could 
send her lots—make her comfortable, give 
her nice little dainties and treats. But I 
daren’t, lest she might find out! And I 
love her, Jim; I love her dearly, an’ it 
hurts me to write lies—and you’ve never 
told me how she is—my dear old mother!” 

“ She’s very, very poorly,” he answered, 
looking her full in the eyes. “I came to 
tell you that—to see if you couldn’t get 
away from your harsh mistress—” Again 
he laughed, and the girl put out her hand, 
as if to ward off a blow. “ I’ve got a mes- 
sage from her, Illy. She says she wants 
so badly to see her daughter again before 
she dies—her only child!” 

“ But Ill go to her!” the girl cried im- 
petuously. 

“You won’t,” he said savagely. “ How 
can you? It would kill her. Look at 
yourself! Look at your hair and your eyes 
and your cheeks —they’re all in stripes 
where you’ve been crying. No, Illy, girls 
like you shouldn’t cry! Go to her, will 
you? Not if I can prevent you! Do you 
want to kill your mother outright — your 
poor old mother who thinks you’re a 
decent, honest girl, earning an honest live- 
lihood as becomes your station, and who 
prays for you every night? Go to her in 
those clothes; you who’ve been drinking 
that muck — holding that dirty thing in 
your fingers?” 

The cigarette had almost burned itself 
out; she threw it into the grate with an 
angry movement. 

“Tm a decent girl! I’m an honest 
girl!” she cried. “I’ve kept straight—I 
swear it, Jim! What if-I do sing and 
dance for my living?” 

“ Like that?” His voice lashed out like 
a whip. He pointed to the photograph on 
the wall. 

“T’m an honest girl!” she repeated pas- 
sionately. “ You’re a Methody—you’re 
all Methodies at home with your chapel- 
going and your hymns! You don’t under- 
stand. If mother’s ill I shall go to her.” 

“You won’t! She wouldn’t know you, 
and if she did, it’d kill her. She’s weak 
an’ feeble, an’ she can’t last long, but she’s 
happy, and she’s got peace in her heart. 
What would you give her iastead? When 


- she heard I was coming to London to pass 


an examination, because squire’s good 
enough to pay for me to become an electri- 
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cian, she sent for me and asked me to 
come an’ see her little girl and see if she 
could manage to come down to the old 
home just so she could get a glimpse of her 
pretty face before she dies. And what do 
you think she’d think of your face? And 
she said she hoped you wasn’t made to 
work too hard, scrubbing floors an’ all that, 
an’ that you took care of yourself this cold 
weather and hadn’t got any chilblains on 
your poor little hands and feet. That’s 
what your mother said. An’ she sent you 
some cream for a special treat! 

“ But it is too good and sweet and 
wholesome for the likes of you,” he added 
furiously. “Cream don’t go with your 
drinks and smokes, and this room’s enough 
to choke a healthy man!” 

“Jim, I hate you!” the girl cried. 
“ You’re nothing but an arrant boor. I’m 
as good as you are any day!” 

“It may be that you’ve escaped actual 
sin,” he retorted sternly. “ But what’s 
your life? What are your friends? What 
sort of woman’s shame can you keep in 
your heart when you stand in front of men 
looking like that?” Again he threw his 
hand out toward the photograph. 

She had given a violent start; under the 
grotesque stripes of rouge and powder she 
had suddenly gone very white. The start 
had come when he had said—“ It may be 
that you have escaped actual sin.” 

Her eyes were fixed painfully on the 
writing-table, almost fearfully, and then 
they detached themselves slowly and trav- 
eled to the mantelpiece and rested on one 
of the photographs there, that of a florid- 
ly handsome man, inscribed—‘ To my 
girl, from Jack.” 

When she looked at Jim Lanyon again 
her face was touched with solemnity. 

“You'll let me know about mother, 
Jim?” she asked humbly. 

“ You'll come away from this, Illy?” he 
pleaded, and now his rough face softened 
and his honest eyes were full of tenderness. 
“You'll give it all up and come back to 
the old home, to the little cottage? You'll 
wash off all that dye and paint and take 
off those clothes and come and nurse your 
mother and be the simple country lass of 
the old days? You'll do this, Illy, won’t 
you, for your mother’s sake?” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“TI couldn’t, Jim,” she said. “I’ve 
grown into it. It’s my life. Perhaps I am 
bad, after all, Jim, but I couldn’t give it 
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up. Don’t ask me! It only hurts! Ah, 
Jim, don’t look so coldly at me, as if you 
hated me!” There were tears in her eyes; 
she held out her hands with a little plead- 
ing gesture. In the stress of great emotion 
the soft Cornish idiom came wooingly from 
between her lips: “Doan’t ’ee, Jim! 
Doan’t ’ee be angry with Illy!” 

The young man’s lips had closed like a 
trap; he would not meet her eyes. 

“Then I’m off,” he said. “I’m going 
back to-night. I shall tell your mother 
that I saw you, but only for a minute, be- 
cause your mistress wanted you and had a 
party, or some other lie. I shall say that 
you are well, but you’re afraid you won’t 
be able to get away just yet. And I shall 
tell her that you’re still our old Illy and 
London hasn’t spoiled you a bit.” His 
voice swelled to an angry, threatening 
tone. “‘ But don’t you try to come to see 
her. I won’t allow it.” 

“ But you'll let me know about her, 
Jim!” the girl pleaded, with a great sob in 
her throat. “ You must do that!” 

“Yes,” he said gloomily; “I suppose I 
must do that.” 

With that he turned on his heel and left 
her. Ilaria’s maid came in with the postal 
order and the change. 

Ilaria took them mechanically. 

“Get my dinner quickly, Cora,” she 
said, brushing her hand over her eyes. 
‘“ [’m late, and I must write another letter 
before I go. And—Cora—I’m not going 
away to-morrow, after all.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the maid. The sound 
came from her lips like a pistol-shot. She 
gave a quick, sharp glance at her mistress’s 
face and went out, grinning furtively. 

“They’ve quarreled,” she told herself, 
“or she’s funking it. That’s funny. And 
yet it wasn’t ’im I met on the stairs. Rum- 
my lot, these hartistes!” 

Ilaria sat down again at the little wri- 
ting-table. First of all she added a post- 
script to her mother’s letter. 


Saw Jim Lanyon just now. Thanks ever so 
much for your message and cream. Only had 
a minute’s chat with him in the scullery, as the 
cook was in the kitchen. Jim looks fine. Shall 
try and come down very soon. Dearest love. © 

Your Littte Itty. 


She enclosed the postal order, fastened 
the envelope, and addressed it. 

Then she began to cry and took a fresh 
piece of note-paper. She could hardly see 
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at first; the tears streamed down her face, 
but she wrote steadily. 


My bear Jack: 

I'm writing to tell you that I’ve changed my 
mind and I’m not coming with you to-morrow 
to the south of France. I’m afraid you'll be very 
angry with me and think me an awful fool for 
not knowing my own mind when we've made all 
our preparations, but I’m going to tell you the 
truth, because I believe that although you want 
me to go away with you and can’t marry me 
because you’re a gentleman and I’m only a poor 
little music-hall singer and a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter, you're really a good sort, and perhaps you 
will understand. 

I don’t think I really knew what I was doing. 
I did so want a holiday, and you told me such 
lovely things about Monte Carlo, and it all fitted 
in so nicely, my contract with the syndicate being 
just up to-night and our coming back just in 
time for my engagement in the panto, and I'd 
got awfully fond of you and all that. But it’s 
no good talking about that now, because I’m not 
going. 

Jack, I’ve been deceiving my poor old mother 
all this time, for nearly five years. She lives in a 
tiny white cottage by the sea in Cornwall, and 
she is very strict and all that, and she does noth- 
ing but read her Bible and pray, and I knew it 
would break her heart if she knew what I was 
doing, so I’ve been pretending I was a servant— 
a housemaid. You see, down there some people 
don’t understand, and my mother is one of them 
and thinks that everything connected with the 
stage—even Shakespeare—is a wile of the devil 
and all that. Of course, it isn’t true, because a 
girl can be as decent and honest in the halls as 
anywhere else. And that’s what I’m going to try 
to be; so that even if she knew—which I hope 
she never will, because she’s very feeble and old 
now, and Jim Lanyon, a friend, who was here to- 
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day, says it would kil! her—she wouldn't really 
need to be ashamed of me, because even though 
I do dance and sing, I’m going to try to be a 
good girl and run straight all my life. 

So, you see, I can’t go with you. Please don’t 
try to persuade me, because it won’t be any 
good, and I don’t feel I could see you just for a 
little while, please Jack. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ILarRtA BLEWETT. 


She had stopped crying when she ad- 
dressed the envelope, but there were little 
drawn lines around her pretty mouth and 
her eyes looked with a dull, hard stare 
straight in front of her. She went into the 
tiny hall and rang up a messenger-boy. 
There was an office quite close, and her 
summons was soon answered. 

She gave the letter into the boy’s hands, 
giving him sixpence for himself. 

“ Wait for an answer, mum?” he asked, 
touching his cap. 

“ No,” she said abstractedly. “ There’s 
no answer.” 

She hurried into her bedroom to wash 
her face before she rushed through her 
dinner and on to the Hilarity. 

As she plunged her burning cheeks into 
a basin of cold water, heedless of the time 
it would take to make them up again, she 
heard a boy’s shrill voice in the street yell- 
ing out part of the refrain of her famous 
song: 


“She'll break your silly heart, my boy, for 
certain ; 

She'll never think of nothin’ else but flirtin’: 

She’ll never wash a blanket or a curtain— 

So take my tip, boys—and let her go!” 


ON THE WAY 


Love and I met yesterday—-yesterday, where roses blow; 
I was going down the way when I saw him draw his bow. 


Love is such an arrant chéat, Love is such a marksman true, 
And his arrows are so fleet that I knew not what to do. 


“Prithee! Prithee! Love!” I prayed, “keep thy arrows for a space!” 


But he only laughed and said: 


“ Nay, thou hast too fair a face!” 


“Prithee! Prithee! Love!” I chaffed, “for I would not halting go! ” 
But he only drew and laughed: “I to spare thee! Nay, not so!” 


So he sped his arrow true, and I felt the poisoned dart 
As it pierced me through and through—felt its sweetness in my heart. 


Ah, Love's poison is so sweet, though the sweetness is such pain, 
Down the rose-wreathed path to meet saucy Love I go again. 


Celia Myrover Robinson 
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THE POSTER CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST ALCOHOL 


A UNIQUE PLAN OF COMPELLING THE DRINKING MAN TO THINK 


BY MICHAEL 


OSTON is to-day the center of a 
unique temperance campaign, one 
of the most remarkable in the his- 

tory of the country—A POSTER CAMPAIGN. 

Alcohol has been attacked for many 
years from a thousand angles. The poster 
campaign is something entirely new, and 
is said to be already astonishingly success- 
ful. It was started in a small way in 
Boston in April last year. 

Now it has a well-equipped organization 
back of it, prominent in which are many 
leading physicians of Boston and the best 
thinkers of that city and Cambridge—men 
who have made a comprehensive study of 
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the effects of the use of alcohol and par- 
ticularly the fruitage of the alcohol habit. 
Reproduced herewith are miniature fac- 
similes of some of the posters that have 
been used. 

The idea of these posters is to make 
men think. To attack the alcohol habit 
is to bring out a feeling of resentment, the 
resentment of inherent rights. But to 
make men think, to reason, to work out 
the problem for themselves, and to work it 
out free from prejudice, is quite another 
matter. 

Men have always felt, since temperance 
crusades began, that these crusades were 
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THE POSTER CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALCOHOL 


aimed at their personal liberty, that they 
had a right to determine for themselves 
whether they wanted to drink or to ab- 
stain from drink, and that in the matter 
of the use of alcohol temperance crusaders 
were not in any sense their brothers’ 
keepers. When men resent an attack they 
are not open, freely open, to being con- 
~ vinced. They stand braced against the 
contention and summon every argument to 
buttress their position. 

The poster campaign does little to 
awaken this feeling of resentment, and 
probably in its best form would do noth- 
ing at all. Holding strictly to the idea of 
making men think without awakening 
prejudice is and should be its key-note. 
With these posters plastered on bill-boards, 
on trees, on old buildings, on fences, and 
even private residences, the alcohol prob- 
lem is forced home upon men, so forced 
home that they are compelled to think, 
and in thought there is safety. 

It is a singular fact that a constant 
repetition of a statement or a question, 
confronting one everywhere, on every cor- 
ner, at every turn, on every bill-board, so 
forces itself into the mind that it compels 
discussion both with oneself and with 
others. 

In the inception of this poster campaign 
a poster was placed on the corner of a 
house on Charles Street, Boston. It at- 
tracted so much attention that all the 
newspapers sent representatives to photo- 
graph the house and the poster and wrote 
generous accounts of the results of that 
first move in a new phase of awakening 
public thought on the alcohol question. 

This single poster, starting in its modest 
fashion, unheralded, has, well within the 
scope of a year, found its way all over 
America, not necessarily to every town, 
but to many towns throughout the whole 
country. 

At this writing it is impossible to predict 
the ultimate effectiveness of the poster 
campaign against the use of alcohol. It is 
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not a crusade, but rather an ingenious and 
common-sense method of bringing the 
drink question home to every man. And 
because of this ingenuity and simplicity, 
and because of the lack of arousing indi- 
vidual resentment on the part of men who 
look upon themselves as masters of them- 
selves, it bids fair to do a work that other 
methods of temperance advocacy have 
failed to accomplish. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that there is a time for every- 
thing, and that the temperance view-point 
having been carried as far as it has been, 
has made the effectiveness of the poster 
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campaign possible. In other words, in the 
early days of temperance warfare, in the 
days of Henry Ward Beecher and John B. 
Gough, the general public was not suffi- 
ciently alive to the dangers and injury 
from the drink habit to be awakened by a 
poster campaign as it now is by the 
present one. 

The effect of the rum habit is a known 
thing to-day, a scientifically known thing. 
It can be weighed and measured as coal 
or grain can be weighed and measured, 
and the answer determined with equal 
certainty. 








Efficiency, 
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THINK you will be interested to know 
that MuNnsey’s MAGAZINE made an 
increase in circulation of approxi- 

mately 70,000 copies on the December 
issue alone. The figures are not yet all in, 
so it is impossible to state with positive 
accuracy the exact sale, but this is just 
about what the gain was. 

A gain of 70,000 copies on a single issue 
of a magazine, representing 70,000 new 
voluntary purchasers, is in itself something 
very big, but vastly bigger is the indorse- 
ment it gives to a NEW IDEA. In cater- 
ing to the public, and especially to a na- 
tion-wide public, the magazine publisher 
tries out many ideas, few of which, I regret 
to say, ever count for anything. But it is 
a part of the job and must be done. 

The splendid success MUNSEY’s MaGa- 
ZINE has already attained with its com- 
plete book-length novel fully justifies me 
in the statement I made in a recent issue 
of THe Munsey that the publication of a 
complete book in each issue of a magazine 
—a standard illustrated magazine—solved 
the magazine problem. It likewise estab- 
lished MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE as again a 
successful pioneer in a new and bigger field 
of magazine-making. 

Recently I have been looking over the 
early files of MuNsEy’s Macazine. It 
was indeed a tiny thing, twenty years ago, 
as compared with its present huge size. 

If magazines twenty years ago had been 
on the scale of THE Munsey: of to-day, 
with its present average of 230 reading 
pages, I frankly say that without capital 
or backing—and I didn’t have a dollar’s 
backing—I could never have got started 
as a magazine publisher. 

Then it cost us to go to press, that is, 
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to get the plates ready to begin printing, 
something like a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. To-day the cost is ten or 
fifteen times as much. In fact, the cost 
of putting MuNsEy’s MAGazINeE to press 
for the year 1914 will average approxi- 
mately twenty thousand dollars a number 
—practically a quarter of a million dollars 
for twelve issues. This does not include 
a pound of paper, and does not include the 
presswork or binding. 

It covers merely the fiction, the articles, 
the illustrations, the editorial and art work, 
and the typesetting and electrotyping, with 
the overhead charges of these departments. 
The paper, the presswork, the binding, the 
handling, the shipping, and the freight and 
postage aggregate vastly bigger figures. 


* * * * * 


Twenty years ago I thought it a man's 
work to publish the kind of magazine we 
were then issuing. But it was a boy’s job 
as compared with the magazine we are 
getting out now. In size it contained just 
about half the number of reading pages, 
and it was mainly written in the office by 
two or three of us—written and edited. 

But even then, small as it was and rela- 
tively inexpensive as it was to make, it 
gave the people of that day what they 
wanted, and gave it to them at < right 
price, with the result that it almost in- 
stantly sprang into a world-wide circula- 
tion, a circulation so much bigger than 
any other magazine had ever attained that 
it made previous circulation records mere 
pygmies beside it. 

To make sure of being accurate, I have 
just looked up the issue of October, 1893 
—twenty years ago— which shows one 
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hundred and fourteen reading pages. The 
present issue of this magazine contains two 
hundred and thirty-four pages, one hun- 
dred and twenty pages more than at that 
time and six pages more than double the 
number. And, by the way, this is well- 
nigh double the size in reading pages of 
most of the magazines of to-day, standard 
illustrated magazines, I mean. Apart from 
all-fiction monthlies, there isn’t a magazine 
in the world in size anything like THe 
Munsey of to-day. 

For the last dozen years I should say it 
has averaged to carry about one hundred 
and forty pages. With the exception of 
Harper's and Century, which are thirty- 
five-cent magazines and which usually 
contain one hundred and sixty pages of 
reading matter, THE Munsey has been 
conspicuously larger than most other 
magazines. The recent increase to its 
present size was made necessary by the 
publication of the complete book-length 
novel. 


Giving a full novel in a single issue of a 
magazine changes the whole scheme of 


magazine-making. It doubles up the size 
of the magazine and more than doubles up 
the cost of going to press. And, too, the 
cost of making—cost of white paper, press- 
work and binding— is again doubled up, as 
every ounce of printing paper costs real 
money. And every bit of additional labor 
costs real money. And as the government 
fixes its charges for carriage on the weight 
of a magazine, the cost of carriage is still 
again doubled up. 

I remember very well when I paid Hall 
Caine twenty-five hundred dollars for the 
serial rights of “ The Christian ” it seemed 
to me a top-lofty price. And so it was as 
compared with what we had hitherto paid 
for serial stories. Up to that time I doubt 
if we had ever paid more than one thou- 
sand dollars for the serial rights of a story, 
so in a relative sense it was some price. 

But things have changed a bit since 
then. Instead of twenty-five hundred dol- 
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lars, we should now have to pay Hall 
Caine, or a man of his reputation, many 
times this amount for a story like “ The 
Christian ” and of equal length. 

We* began the publication of “ The 
Christian” in Munsey’s MacGazine in 
November, 1896, and finished it in 
January, 1898, which means that it ran 
through fifteen numbers. The cost of 
“The Christian” per number, therefore, 
was only one hundred and sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-six cents—not so very much in 
the light of what it would cost to publish 
a similar story complete in one issue, as 
we now publish our novels. Then we 
averaged to give about two novels a year, 
and now we give twelve. 

But the new MuNSEY MAGAZINE is 
giving a lot of attention to other matters 
as well as to its big single feature, the com- 
plete novel. It is giving more articles of 
point and punch—articles of red blood and 
human interest—than it has ever given 
before. And it is spending more money on 
illustrations and giving more illustrations 
than it has ever given at any other time in 
its history. 


* * * 2K * 


We have received two or three letters 
graciously controverting our statement that 
we have brought a new idea into magazine 
publishing in respect to the complete book- 
length novel. I am glad the point has 
been raised, furnishing, as it does, occa- 
sion for making the matter clear. These 
letters call our attention to Lippincott’s 
Magazine, which has for many years pub- 
lished novelettes, as do many all-fiction 
magazines. 

But there is relatively as much differ- 
ence between a novelette and a full-sized 
book story as there is between a short 
story and a novelette. A novelette ranges 
all the way from twenty thousand to forty 
thousand words. Rarely would a novelette 
go beyond forty thousand words, and the 
average length with magazines publishing 
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novelettes would be about thirty thousand 
words. 

A novelette is a kind of elongated short 
story, or a dwarfed long story. The aver- 
age length of a book novel is approximate- 
ly one hundred thousand words. Some are 
shorter and some much longer than that, 
but the shortest would be more than twice 
the length of the average novelette. 

I have not seen every issue of Lippin- 
cott’s, so do not know to a certainty that 
it may not have had an occasional story of 
a considerable length. But I think I am 
accurate in the assumption that it does not 
now publish and never has published 
novels approximating one hundred thou- 
sand words in length. 

Even if it does, my statement in a for- 
mer issue of this magazine would hold 
true, for the reason that it pertained to 
and distinctly said “ standard illustrated 
magazines "—not unillustrated magazines. 
Of the unillustrated magazines and all-fic- 
tion type of magazines, we ourselves pub- 
lish two that carry full book-length novels 
—The Argosy and The All-Story Maga- 
zine. But these are not at all the same 
thing as a standard type of illustrated 
magazine. 


* * * K * 


Now that we are‘on this question of 
complete novels, I want to emphasize the 
fact that a novelette cannot properly be 
called a novel, meaning a story of ordinary 
book length. Not a few publications that 
carry novelettes speak of them as com- 
plete novels. In fact, we ourselves were 
guilty of the same thing when we carried 
novelettes in The Argosy and The All- 
Story Magazine, speaking of them as com- 
plete novels. 

I don’t think we did this with the in- 
tention of misleading the public any more 
than I think other publishers, now calling 
novelettes complete novels, do it to mislead 
the public. We fell into the way of do- 
ing it, I assume, without analyzing the ac- 
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curacy of the statement. But an analysis 
of the facts makes plain that in a strict 
sense, or even in a very elastic sense, the 
novelette cannot be called a novel. 

So it stands that MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE, 
among the standard illustrated magazines, 
is the first and only magazine to publish 
full-length book novels. And it stands, 
too, that the only other magazines now 
publishing full book-length novels are The 
Argosy and The All-Story, both our maga- 
zines. To let you in on a secret, these two 
magazines were the dogs on which we tried 
out the book-length novel before commit- 
ting THE Muwnsey to the idea. 

While we are on this question of novels, 
I want to tell you about one we have just 
bought from Sir Gilbert Parker, entitled 
“You Never Know Your Luck.” It is 
scheduled to appear in the April issue of 
this magazine. I say I want to tell you 
about it, but instead of telling you myself 
I am going to let Bob Davis tell you, and 
tell you in his own characteristic way. He 
has read the story and knows all about it. 
I haven’t yet read it, but you can bank on 
what he says. 

Bob Davis is at the head of our fiction 
bureau, a very important bureau, by the 
way, buying, as» we do, over a million 
words of fiction a month. But he is a 
good deal more than the head of the fiction 
department. He is, as well, an associate 
editor all over the place. 

In dignified parlance, Bob Davis is 
Robert Hobart Davis, but just plain Bob 
fits him a good deal better, and is atmos- 
pherically the man himself. He not only 
dominates our fiction department, but is 
also a well-known writer. Every now and 
again his pen emits sparks of genius and 
we get something deliciously worth while. 

He began his career at the type-case, 
that great school from which so many of 
our men of letters have graduated. He 
served a wide apprenticeship in daily 
journalism in both San Francisco and New 
York. He is an all-round, well-trained 
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literary man—a playwright, a poet, and a 
letter-writer of wide repute. His an- 
nouncements of stories are unique. For 
example, see page 234 of this issue—his 
announcement of “ The Lone Wolf.” Then 
come back and read here what he says of 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel. 


Not since “The Right of Way,” that came 
out in roor and which swept the author into 
universal fame, has Sir Gilbert Parker written so 
fine a book as “ You Never Know Your Luck.” 

The scene is laid in Canada, in one of those 
wonderful valleys where peak and pine merge 
with the rippling grain, and rivers wed the 
meadows. It is a story of big impulses, en- 
nobling love, splendid sacrifices, and immortal 
deeds. Only upon an outdoor canvas could Sir 
Gilbert have painted this heroic romance—redo- 
lent of the spring, boisterous with the high 
winds, soft as the voices of summer-time, rip- 
pling as the brook on the hillside. 

The plot is simple. 

An Englishman, under the blight of the gam- 
bler’s curse, loses his fortune and his wife’s love. 
She has written him a letter, the which, because 
of his guilty conscience, he deems to be a harsh 
farewell. He takes this letter with him into the 
fastnesses of Canada and for five years he dare 
not open it. The cross he bears is made heavier 
by divers and sundry events that present them- 
selves in his new life, not the least of which is 
another woman. 

Who, other than Parker, could have 
these elements 
weaving? 


braided 
into fiction with more skilful 
He has not written in all his career 
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aS a novelist a more alluring tale, each chapter 
of which slips by like a panorama. 


* * * * * 


One word more. I have just looked over 
Lippincott’s Magazine for January. I 
find it to be much the same, almost pre- 
cisely the same magazine it has been for 
more than a quarter of a century. I find 
that its long story Is A NOVELETTE—NOT A 
FULL BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL—a novelette of 
about 40,000 words. [I find it has 128 
reading pages, which carry a total of about 
70,000 words against the 230 reading pages 
of Munsey’s Macazine which carry over 
180,000 words. I find that with the ex- 
ception of two or three brief articles it is 
purely and wholly a fiction magazine—a 
fiction magazine at the price of twenty-five 
cents. I find it is an unillustrated maga- 
zine, as in the past, and as I assumed it to 
be. And I find, too, that in the index the 
magazine itself lists its long story as a 
novelette. 

In view of the foregoing, I submit that 
my statement as to THE MUNSEY —a 
standard illustrated magazine—pioneering 
in the publication of a full book-length 
novel is correct, strictly correct. What I 
am saying here about Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine is said neither to boom nor to criticise 
it, but merely as an answer to the two or 
three queries or criticisms to which, in this 
talk, I have already referred. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY 


INTIMATE 


SILENCES 


Not what we said—but what we left unsaid, 
O friend the best, I cherish through the days; 
Those sacred moments when, the sunlight fled, 

We sat before the glowing hearth’s bright blaze, 
And, needing not vain words, found Life’s lost key 
In quiet that made all the world seem true; 
Oh, in those hours how much you meant to me. 

Your silence told me what I meant to you. 


Charles Hanson Towne 





A FERVID VISION OF AMERICA 


BY FRANCIS GRIERSON 


MunseEy’s MaGazineE publishes this somewhat florid picture by Mr. Grier- 
son, more as a poetic vision than as a well-buttressed prophecy on the reshaping 


of the world through the opening of the Panama Canal. 
It is well to record this fact else some captious reader might fancy 


Englishman. 


Mr. Grierson is an 


him a slightly prejudiced pro-American.—THE Ep1tTor. 


the greatest of the world’s won- 

ders. Up to the present the won- 
ders of the world have been tombs, temples, 
and works like the Roman Colosseum and 
the Suez Canal. None of them, except the 
Suez Canal, changed the current of com- 
merce. Some of them, like the Colosseum, 
inaugurated the decline of national pres- 
tige and the decadence of national power. 

We are in the midst of the greatest 
world-changes since the break-up of the 
Roman Empire. The romance of reality 
laughs at the realism of mere fact and 
figures, and leaves men wondering that 
they did not divine the miracle about to 
happen. After the triumph of Japan in 
war, after the triumph of republicanism in 
China, we have the triumph of the moun- 
taineers of the Balkans — phenomenal 
manifestations in the social and military 
world which no living diplomat had the 
vision to predict. 

These things are now matters of history, 
but things are about to occur that will 
amaze the most astute diplomats and 
statesmen of the world. The awakening 
of the two Americas has begun, and som- 
nolent Europe will hardly have the time 
to realize the dynamic potencies of the 
new West that stretches beyond the 
precincts of Central America. While all 
the world has been harping on the awaken- 
ing of the East, no one, as yet, has been 
able to foretell the miracles that will fol- 
low the realization of a dream turned to 
reality. 

America was already the granary of the 
world, but the Panama Canal is destined 
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to make her the intellectual nursery of the 
world. Europe will discover a new Amer- 
ica. Texas and California will have a new 
birth, a new rhythm of life. California, 
from one end to the other, will now enter 
into full possession of all those opportuni- 
ties and faculties which were destined to 
be hers from the beginning. It will not 
be a reawakening; California was never 
asleep since the discovery of gold in her 
hills and mountains; it will simply be a 
rechristening. 

A new type of humanity will come into 
being. A new order of talent and genius 
will develop in a climate that contains 
much of the magnetic quality of the 
climates of Egypt and Greece, with ma- 
terial privileges far surpassing anything 
known to the ancient inhabitants of those 
countries. With the opening of the won- 
derful canal a new current of intellectual 
activities will begin to flow from the north 
to the south and from the east to the west. 
Physical energy will continue to supply 
Canada with workers, but the intellectual 
energy will be attracted to the southern 
portion of the continent, and Canada will 
remain as a land of expansion for people 
who do not mind living in a country where 
the winters are long. Not only will the 
great canal bring a new current of eleetric 
life to Mexico and the South and West, but 
the whole country will feel the throb of 
psychic vitality; mysteriously at first, be- 
cause the vital energy in the beginning 
will only be apparent to the commercial 
and financial onlooker; it will soon be seen 
what magic resides in the hills and plateaus 
of certain portions of that great tract be- 
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ginning at the Rio Grande and stretching 
as far west as California. 

There will be a new manifestation of in- 
tellectual power for the English-speaking 
races in all that country from Texas to 
the Pacific, but particularly where the air 
is dry and the magnetic currents flow from 
mountainous regions. Wealthy people will 
erect villas on the mountain slopes of the 
new El Dorados, and all along the railroads 
towns and health resorts will spring into 
activity, while irrigation will make vast 
sections of the desert blossom like the rose. 

In nature a readjustment of material 
and spiritual forces is always going on. 
The paradox of opposites is always occur- 
ring; the things which no one expects are 
the inevitable things. No one expected a 
new Japan or a new China, and Europe 
had ceased to think of Panama. No one 
but the seer is ever ready for readjust- 
ments. 


WITH CLASH OF ARMS 


Where is the politician or statesman 
who can see that the temperament and 
genius of ancient Egypt and Greece will 
be repeated with a new scale of values, 
under new conditions, in those parts of the 
Americas favored by climate, altitude, 
magnetic air currents, and a new realiza- 
tion of psychic laws? There will be a 
scramble for military power, and great 
battles will be fought in or near the Gulf 
of Mexico. Asia and Europe will try their 
hand at new conquests in the southern 
El Dorados of the two Americas, and the 
United States will soon need a navy twice 
as powerful as the present one. Intrigues 
will be set on foot by foreign powers to 
embroil America in political and social 
complications in the hope that while she is 
occupied with strifes within the oppor- 
tunity may occur to seize Mexico or Cen- 
tral America or the northern part of South 
America. 

Great political and social changes will 
occur in all parts of Africa during the next 
two decades, but they will be insignificant 
compared with the startling events that 
are bound to develop out of the new condi- 
tions, both geographical and social, conse- 
quent on the opening of the Panama Canal. 
History repeats itself in cycles. There will 
be much the same excitement and enthu- 
siasm manifest as there was when Colum- 
bus returned to Spain with the news that 
his dream-voyage of discovery had turned 
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into a golden reality. There will come a 
period when from all the leading countries 
of Europe the outrush of emigration will 
resemble the sweep of a tidal-wave. The 
thing will happen that happened to Ire- 
land, Portugal, Poland, Scotland, Holland 
—the brightest young men of England, 
Germany, and France will be attracted to 
the new El Dorados of the two Americas; 
the old and the lazy young people will be 
left behind. 

Not only will there be a spiritual in- 
centive for emigration from the great na- 
tions of Europe; there will also be a ma- 
terial at.d geographical incentive. Russian 
ascendency in the near Orient will make it 
impossible for the Teutonic races to ex- 
tend their territories much farther east. 
On the cther hand, Russia is the only 
European nation which is not attracted 
beyond her own geographical parallels. 
Persia, India, and Mongolia are her mag- 
nets of attraction. Russia will remain 
vigorous because she is not being drained 
of her best young men. 

What will happen now that a new em- 
pire is about to throw open its golden gates 
at Panama and permit the ships of the 
world to pass on to that other Golden Gate 
farther up the Pacific coast? On the open- 
ing day a magic circle, far more potent 
than any girdle alluded to by Puck in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” will pass 
around the globe and send a new thrill 
through every philosopher, scientist, states- 
man, artist, and poet. On that day the 
floods of a new civilization will begin to 
sweep away the remnants of barbarism 
left by the Aztecs and the Toltecs. Then 
will begin the greatest cycle of spiritual 
evolution since 1492, the greatest cycle of 
commercial expansion since the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and the greatest movement 
of human interest since the conquering of 
Gaul and Britain by Julius Cesar. 


A NEW ART AND LITERATURE 


America is only now harvesting her first 
crop of transatlantic temperaments, and it 
is this crop that will create for this coun- 
try a new art and a new literature. Be- 
cause of its cosmopolitanism it is the most 
wonderful combination of social elements 
ever witnessed in any country. This cos- 
mopolitan culture will overbalance provin- 
cial characteristics, and the new conditions 
will transform American art and letters. 

English literature is undergoing a process 
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of dry rot for want of a foreign literary 
element, while America is putting forth 
new buds on the tree of intellect because 
the roots of the tree are sound, the soil is 
fertile, the intellectual atmosphere genial. 
The new America will be a combination of 
Germanic, Latin, and Celtic elements, with 
the English language as a groundwork for 
the divers structures. America will give 
atmosphere, opportunity, and originality. 
There will never be a second Longfellow 
or a second Emerson; but an American 
Goethe is a future possibility. 


YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 


The wonder of it all lies in the fact that 
this English-speaking America is not even 
now dominated by English thought, but 
by Continental European thought. It is 
now not a question of what elderly writers 
are saying, but a question of what young 
people in America are saying. Any one 
with half an eye can see from which side 
the tide is rising. 

Almost all American writers of the past 
had to think and work on a basis of pro- 
vincialism more or less pronounced, and 
what many of them took to be culture had 
as much relation to the real article as a 
Japanese dwarf tree has to an English 
oak; but now a wonderful thing has hap- 
pened; the young thinkers and artists of 
the great cities find themselves in the 
midst of the most cosmopolitan culture the 
world has ever known, the fruit of many 
languages and divers conditions without a 
Tower of Babel incoherence, since English 


is the accepted medium of expression and 
common to all. 

The new spirit in America is beginning 
to ignore sectionalism. The old provincial 
humor made fun of all forms of art which 
it could not understand; it ridiculed by 
emphasis and waif exaggeration. It was 
what the populace wanted to embody their 
dislike of European culture, for somehow 
the masses seemed to think sound democ- 
racy could not go hand in hand with 
critical intelligence; hence the word “ art ” 
sounded in most ears as something un- 
patriotic, mysterious, dangerous. French 
literature went on all fours with frogs’ 
legs, Germany stood for lager-beer, and 
Italy was a synonym for Bologna, and Bo- 
logna stood for a sausage, and the un- 
written law was touch not, taste not, 
handle not. 

To Continental Europeans it was all 
strange and paradoxical. The culture of 
an Emerson, which appeared to many 
Americans far-fetched and unnatural in the 
year 1860, is surpassed in the twentieth 
century by a catholicity of tastes and in- 
terests which makes the old Puritan no- 
tions of art, literature, and philosophy 
seem primitive to the point of illiteracy. 

A new era is dawning for all humanity. 
The material prosperity which the open- 
ing of the great canal will usher in for vast 
new sections of the world will be over- 
shadowed by the supreme superiority of 
the new psychic conditions created by the 
material out of which a new empire of 
transcendental genius wil! arise. 


HERE 


Here, where no joy is ever sure 
And tired hands dissever, 
I dream of raptmes that endure 


Forever. 


Here, where the sunlight and the mist 
Are lost in night together, 
I dream of rainbows that persist 


Forever. 


Here, where October leaves the plain 
And passes from the river, 
I dream of Aprils that remain 


Forever. 


Here, where the present joins the past 
And dead things rise up never, 
I dream of lightning that shall last 


Forever. 
Edgar Salius 
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AN ELECTRIC SIGN 


SWEETHEART, thou art dear to me— 
Ten thousand amperes dear! 

Thine eyes are incandescent lights, 

So luminous and clear. 
Thine amber locks electrify 

Whene’er they brush my cheek. 
Fair maid, pray give me but a sign 

That I my love may speak. 


My-arm about her waist I stole— 
The circuit was complete. 
And thus, by wireless means, I sought 
My message to repeat. 
She turned the current of her thoughts 
On me without ado. 
No wonder when she gave the sign 
It proved electric, too! 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade 





THE AUDIT 


ER father was a business man— 
The kind of modern god 
That scratched a record every night 
I called on daughter Maud. 
He kept a time-sheet—every eve 
I came around to call 
He marked the hour I came and went 
And hung it on the wall. 


Every good cigar I smoked 
He tallied up on me, 

And every lunch and auto ride, 
And every cup of tea; 

Till, ah, at last! it dawned on me— 
He wished to know, I saw, 

Just what the cost would be when I 
Became his son-in-law! 


Her father was a business man- 
One quiet night he sent 
For me, and said: “ Well now, young man, 
Let’s have a settlement: 
For wear on rugs—$10.08, 
For dinners, gas, and teas, 
Cigars, and use of limousine 
$100—please! ” 
Aloysius Coll 


MOVING PICTURES 


2 yo picture in my heart I wear, 
I love your eyes and curls.” 
Then off he bowled, 
The same thing told 
To twenty other girls. 


She found him out, and sent a note, 
And told him they must part; 
“Tt seems to me 
That yours must be 
A moving-picture heart.” 
Walter E. Shannon 


A BALLAD OF THE SKIRT 


Was are the skirts of yesterday? 
Where are their frills and flutings gone? 
Have all their ripples passed away? 
Are we with plaits forever done? 
Where is that ancient hoop-skirt spawn, 
Sport of the flippant brush and pen? 
And the kilted one—perchance in pawn! 
Shall we ever see their like again? 
Where now does the nine-gored garment stay, 
And the one with the plaits accordion? 
If we wore it now we should be some jay! 
Where’s the bustle-back that we all must shun? 
Is their erstwhile vogue forever won 
By the trouser-skirt we’ve swiped from men? 
Will ever’the times restore their run? 
Shall we ever see their like again? 


ENVOY 


Dames, ages hence will Fashion say, 
Speaking of skirts that now do reign: 
“ Hobbled or slit in outré way, 
Shall we ever see their like again? ” 


Susie M. Best 


A LETTER OF ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
(WITH MENTAL RESERVATIONS) 


M* DARLING MADGE: 
The bonbon dish was dear; 
(Dear! Humph, it was the cheapest thing I 
got!) 
I wanted one so much—how did you hear? 
(The cat! Of course she knows that I did not.) 
The pattern’s lovely, and the cut so new, 
(I simply Ieathe that stiff, passé design !) 

Your dainty gift stirs sweetest thoughts of you, 
(How must she fee] comparing it to mine?) 
Somehow, you always send the things that please. 
(Her lack of judgment really gets me vexed.) 

Your friend, devoted and sincere, 
LovlIse. 
(Oh, joy, that letter’s done! Let’s see—who’s 
next ?) 
Ella Bentley Arthur 











CHILDREN IN PAINTINGS 


(THIRD PAPER: SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS) 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


HREE centuries ago the word yet been divided into “gentle” and 

“ gentle”’—as it was used in the “genteel.” It was applied to people of 
first line of the “ Faerie Queene ”— noble birth, both to signify their honor- 

still bore a double meaning and had not able. lineage and to suggest that suavity 
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“ THE STRAWBERRY GIRL” 


In the Wallace Collection, London. 


of demeanor which was the emblem of 
their aristocracy. Employed with this 
medieval meaning, there is no other ad- 
jective so apt as “ gentle ” to describe the 
art of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Particularly 
in his paintings of children, he exhibits that 
gentility of mood which is synonymous 
with gentleness. 

Reynolds was a representative of the 
most aristocratic age of English history— 
a century that made a profession of polite- 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


ness. Our social relations may be more 
human nowadays, but they are less con- 
sciously and carefully urbane. In the 
years that preceded the democratic revo- 
lutions in America and France it was con- 
sidered more desirable to be a fine gentle- 
man than to be a serviceable man. Of 
this elegant and artificial period Reynolds 
has left us an invaluable record in his 
gallery of over four thousand portraits. 
His men are all gentlemen, his women 
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are all ladies, and his children are all 
aristocrats in miniature. We can never 
imagine these perfect little models of good 
breeding as crying or kicking or soiling 
their clothes or getting into mischief or 
needing to have their noses blown. Their 


birth is gentle, in the medieval sense, and 
their demeanor gentle, in the modern. 
Reynolds himself was not born a gentle- 
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man; he was the son of a schoolmaster in 
a little town in Devon; but he lifted him- 
self to a position of leadership in London 
society by a persistent application to his 
art and by the sagacious conduct of his 
life. When he was only a little boy he 
said to his father: “Ill be a painter if 
you'll give me a chance to be quite a good 
one.” The chance came when an early 
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“ SAMUEL" 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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** MISS HARRIS’ 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


patron introduced him to Commodore 
Keppel, who, on receiving a Mediterranean 
command, invited the young aspirant to 
accompany him to Italy. 

Reynolds spent three years in Rome, 
Venice, Padua, Milan, and Paris, studying 
the great works of the greatest painters. 
It is not surprising that his ultimate 
technique impresses us as scholarly instead 


of novel. But Reynolds was eclectic. He 


learned the elements of his own craft from 


masters so diverse as Michelangelo and 
Raphael, Titian and Tintoretto, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Vandyke; even the now 
despised Guercino taught him some secrets 
of grace in drawing; and all these elements 
he coordinated into a style that is con- 
summately his own. 
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There is no mistaking any of his pic- 
tures; the least experienced amateur of 
art can recognize a Reynolds at a glance. 
His invariable qualities are that mood of 
quiet elegance for which there is no better 
word than “ gentleness,” simplicity of com- 
position, grace in drawing, and a richness 
of color that is both deep and delicate. 
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In forming his own style, Reynolds was 
greatly aided by the fact that his critical 
acumen was scarcely less remarkable than 
his creative impulse. He was a man of 
sound taste and rare sagacity—as wise as 
he was clever. The critical discourses 


which, later in life, he delivered ex cathedra 
as first president of the Royal Academy 








“ MASTER CREWE" 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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“ PORTRAIT OF MISS GWATKIN” 


Collection of Baronne Alice de Rothschild. 


are more widely read to-day than in the 
years when they were issued, and are still 
regarded as authoritative expositions of 
the theory of art. It was by virtue of his 
broad and balanced mind that Reynolds 
made a greater impression on his century 
than his two nearest rivals among British 
painters. Gainsborough wielded a more 
pliant brush, and Romney excelled them 
both in poignancy of intimate emotional 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


appeal; but Reynolds was not only a great 
painter, but a great man. 

Early in his career he took possession of 
life as one who had been born to master it. 
When he established himself in London, at 
the age of thirty, he won an almost instant 
success with his sturdy portrait of Ad- 
miral Keppel—a picture in which he re- 
warded the benefactor of his student years 
with an immortality which that worthy 
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is the story of a con- 
tinuous and ever-increas- 
ing prosperity. He ac- 
quired wealth and fame, 
he established himself in 
a hospitable house in 
Leicester Square, he 
sagely selected as his in- 
timates the greatest men 
of England, he diplo- 
matically held himself 
aloof from the innumer- 
able intrigues and quar- 
rels of the time, he was 
compelled by unanimous 
insistence to accept the 
first presidency of the 
Royal Academy, he was 
knighted, and he was 
held in honor and re- 
spect by the entire 
nation. 

Undisturbed by this 
continuous besiegement 
of prosperity, he main- 
tained a habit of unin- 
termitted industry. His 
average production was 
three or four portraits 
per week, and his art 
steadily grew better with 
the years. He was still 
painting valiantly at the 
age of sixty-six, when 
suddenly, as he was 
working in his studio, 
the sight of one eye 
failed him. Quite quiet- 
ly he laid his brushes 
down. 

“ All things come to 
an end,” he said; “I 
have come to mine.” 
The history of art 
records no simpler and 
no gentler valedictory 
than this. 

The technical style of 
Reynolds was invariable, 
and his life-product can- 
not be divided into 
periods; but he appears 
to have looked at life 
in three different moods, 
according as his sitters 


sailor would not have won in any other were men or women or children. These 
way. moods may most quickly be defined by 
Thereafter the history of Reynolds’s life borrowing the terminology of literary 
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criticism. Generally speaking, he seems 
to have rendered his men realistically, his 
women romantically, and his children 
idealistically. These are vague and awk- 
ward words, but they seem more conve- 
nient than any. others to define the three- 
fold aspect of this painter’s work. 

Reynolds himself stated that he always 
looked upon his sitters “with dilated 
eyes.” That was only another way of 
saying that the aim of his art was to sup- 
press all non-essentials and to concentrate 
attention on a few selected features. But 
the principles- which guided this selection 
were different, according as his dilated 
eyes were turned on men, on women, or on 
children. 

When Reynolds looked at men he con- 
sidered them as individuals and set him- 
self to catch and to record the essence of 
their characters. In this aspect of his art 
he shows himself unflinchingly a portrait- 
painter. The famous portrait of Lord 
Heathfield, the guardian of Gibraltar, is a 
notable example. In this vigorous picture 
there is little grace of line and little charm 
of coloring; but the canvas acquaints us 
fully with the personality, and summarizes 
the life-history, of a man who is sharply 
distinguished from any other we have ever 
seen. 

Reynolds’s insight into character must 
have been extraordinary. He seldom saw 
his sitters more than twice; but in those 
two sessions he contrived to pluck out the 
heart of their human mystery. 

But Reynolds’s attitude is noticeably 
different when he looks at women. They 
interest him not as individuals, but merely 
as types of grace and beauty. His mood 
is no longer realistic, but romantic; he 
practises art for the sake of art instead of 
for the sake of life. 

Consider, for example, the noted picture 
of the Duchess of Devonshire playing with 
her infant child. The unruffled aspect of 
the hair and the dress of this exquisite 
noblewoman is irreconcilable with the 
sturdy activity of such a romping baby; 
and yet the canvas is a model of rhythmic 
design. In the famous picture of three 
ladies (popularly called “the three 
graces”’) decorating a terminal figure of 
Hymen the artist is obviously less con- 
cerned with the portrait-value of his three 
female figures than with the general grace 
and fluency of his composition. 

Reynolds does not seem to have been 
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interested personally by his women as he 
was interested humanly by his men. In- 
stead of depicting them exactly, he flatters 
them in terms: of what, in his own time, 
was regarded as the “ classical ” tradition. 
His greatest picture of a woman is the 
portrait of Nelly O’Brien, which hangs in 
the Wallace Collection in Hertford House; 
but there is nothing in this portrait to 
suggest that the fair, though fragile, Nelly 
was one of the notorious courtezans of her 
time. She is depicted as a type of ex- 
quisite romance, with no attempt at in- 
dividual characterization. 

And when he turns his attention to chil- 
dren Reynolds shifts his point of view to 
a position still further removed from actu- 
ality. He ceases to be, in any exact sense, 
a portrait-painter. He is not concerned 
with character. He depicts children . not 
as individuals, but as concrete symbols of 
ideality. 


SACRIFICING PORTRAITURE TO POETRY 


In this regard his most illustrative can- 
vas is the very popular composition en- 
titled “ Heads of Angels.” The five winged 
and disembodied heads which are included 
in this composition are all studies from the 
same model; but they exhibit no attempt 
at individual characterization and are used 
merely to suggest a vision of imagined 
loveliness. 

It is not difficult to understand the mo- 
tive which led this great artist to sacrifice 
the mood of portraiture to the mood of 
poetry whenever he painted children. 
Portraiture is a record of character; and 
character is the result of experience. What 
a person is, at any moment, is merely the 
sum total of all that he has been. Among 
the famous painters of the world the 
greatest analyst of character is Rem- 
brandt. Yet even Rembrandt becomiés 
noticeably ill at ease when he is required 
to paint the portrait of a very young per- 
son—a person who, in the current phrase, 
has not lived. His greatest works are por- 
traits of men and women beyond middle 
life, wherein he may record his impression 
of all that they have been: in his portraits 
of young girls we are conscious of an 
emptiness—a vague, defeated searching of 
the artist for a life-interest that was lack- 
ing in the sitter. The sagacious Reynolds 
clearly understood that he could not seek 
in children the human interest that he dis- 
covered in Lord Heathfield. Therefore he 
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looked upon them in the lyric mood and 


depicted them as intimations of ideality. 

Reynolds’s paintings of children are, 
therefore, the least realistic and the most 
utterly artistic of his works. The most 
popular of all his pictures—and possibly 
the greatest—is “The Age of Innocence.” 
The little girl who sat barefooted on the 
grass to pose for this painting has not been 
identified; but, in very truth, the omission 
of her name from history does not matter 
in the least, since she is depicted not as an 
individual, but as a type. This work is 
not a portrait, but a poem. It is formally 
artistic. The child is composed within an 
isosceles triangle—a geometrical arrange- 
ment which is accentuated by the crossing 
of the two tree-trunks in the background; 
and the absolute regularity of this triangu- 
lation has been deftly interrupted by the 
rippling of many exquisite details of 
drawing. 

It is interesting to note that another 


of Reynolds’s most popular paintings of- 


children—the picture of little Miss Bowles 
embracing her amiable dog—is also com- 
posed within an isosceles triangle; and the 
student of art may derive many lessons 
from studying the contrast between these 
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two pictures, which—though identical in 
arrangement—are so different in detail. 

This same Miss Bowles served as the 
model for “ The Strawberry Girl,” which 
hangs very near the other picture in Hert- 
ford House. Here, for once, the artist 
seems to have striven for characterization 
in his portrayal of a child. This picture 
is more human, and less lovely, than the 
other. In “The Strawberry Girl” Miss 
Bowles is depicted as an individual; and - 
in the ‘more formal composition with her 
dog she is depicted as a type. In these 
two canvases we are offered an emphatic 
illustration of the difference between the 
realistic and the idealistic mood. 

But—to return to our initial point—the 
portrait of Master Spencer may be re- 
garded as a definitive example of that ex- 
quisite refinement which is both gentle 
and genteel. This is a creation which sug- 
gests the entire atmosphere of eighteenth- 
century England. We have grown to learn 
in later years that many things are more 
noble than nobility; and yet a reverence 
for a departed period may still lead us— 
not unreasonably—to lift our hats in def- 
erence to a time when to be exquisite was 
to be great. 


FOREVER AND EVER AND AY 


Ir she loves him she’ll follow him, follow him; 
Follow him, follow him on, 

Down the deep, rough track to the midnight black 
And up through the gates of dawn. 

Like a faithful star she will follow him 
To the ends of the earth away; 

Hither and yon she will follow him on, 
Forever and ever and ay. 


If he loves her he’ll follow her, follow her; 
Follow her, follow her still, 

Through the fairest vales of the nightingales, 
And over the highest hill. 

Like a faithful slave he will follow her 
Wherever her path may stray; 

From dawn till dawn he will follow her on, 
Forever and ever and ay. 


And when she has followed him, followed him, 
And when he has followed her, 

They shall, somewhere, meet in a garden sweet 
With mint and musk and myrrh. 

Then love shall follow them, follow them 
Out through the fields of May, 

Where groom and bride in bliss shall bide 
Forever and ever and ay. 


Nixon Waterman 
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BEING THE THIRD OF THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


MR. STANLEY BROOKE, THE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


™ AN I speak to you for a moment, 

( sir, if you please?” 

The Hon. Stanley Brooke, 
who had just left the booking-office at 
Covent Garden Theater and was passing 
under the portico, turned around at the 
words, indifferently curious. 

A man had touched him upon the arm 
and stood by his side now, patiently wait- 
ing for a reply. At first glance he seemed 
entirely of the usual type. His clothes 
were shabby, his expression furtive, his 
smooth civility of the servile order. He 
was small, almost undersized; pallid, with 
narrow lips and protruding chin. The 
more Brooke looked at him, the less he 
liked his appearance. 

“ Do I look the sort of person likely to 
give money to a man who is out of work, 
with a wife just recovering from an opera- 
tion?” he asked patiently. 

“Tt isn’t your appearance made me 
speak to you,” the man replied quickly. 
“Tt’s the fact that you’re the Hon. Stan- 
ley Brooke, sir.” 

“You have the advantage of me,” 
Brooke remarked. 

“My name wouldn’t interest you,” the 
man continued hurriedly. “I’m cadging, 
right enough, but not in the way you 
think. I’ve heard them talking about you 
—some one pointed you out in Herbert’s 
bar. When I saw you coming out of the 
booking-office at the theater there I made 
up my mind to speak to you. You take 
an interest in queer things and places, 
don’t you?” 
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“To a certain extent I do—and queer 
people,” Brooke assented. 

The man moved a trifle nearer. More 
than ever, as he stood there, with his over- 
coat buttoned up to his chin, looking half 
fearfully around, he seemed like some 
hunted animal. 

“TI could tell you something,” he said, 
“if I had a chance. Will you come to 
my room to-night, any time after nine— 
No. 14 Hender Street, off Long Acre— 
straight up the stairs? There’s my name 
chalked on the door—Robinson.” 

“What am I to come for?” 
asked. 

“ T’ll put you onto something,” the man 
replied, dropping his voice a little—‘* put 
you onto a job.” 

“T think,” Brooke remarked thought- 
fully, “ that if any exchange of hospitali- 
ties is to take place between us, I would 
rather be host. You can come and see me, 
if you like, at my rooms—No. ro Peter 
Street — between seven and eight this 
evening.” 

“It wouldn’t be any good,” the man re- 
plied. ‘“ What I want to tell you I can 
only tell you in my room. I dare not come 
up to the West End, either. I should be 
followed. You don’t run any risk. It’s 
simply a bit of money I want, and you 
shall have value for it, but I don’t want 
to be seen with you.” 

Brooke scratched his chin thoughtfully 
for a moment. It was raining slightly, and . 
he noticed that the man had crept beneath 
the shelter of his umbrella. His desire to 
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APPEARANCE 
MADE ME SPEAK 
To you” 


avoid observation was certainly not as- 
sumed. 

“T know nothing of you,” Brooke re- 
marked, “ and there are obvious objections 
to my visiting you in Long Acre. For 
anything I know, you may be a black- 
mailer or a thief, or any sort of bad char- 
acter. Will you come to me if I stand a 
taxicab?” 

“T won't,” the man answered. “I tell 
you it’s only from my room you can un- 
derstand what I want to put before you. 
You’ve nothing to be afraid of. I live 
alone there with my sister. There’s no 
one else on the premises. You could 
double mie up, if I tried to rob you, with 
one hand. Say you'll come to-night. 
Don’t put it off. It’s worth while.” 

“T’'ll come,” Brooke promised. 

The man moved away. Brooke turned 


around and watched 
him shuffle across the 
road. 

“Let myself in for 
something!” he 
sighed. 

It happened to be 
an evening without 
any engagements for 
Brooke. He dined in 
his rooms without 
changing his clothes, 
wrote a line or two 
upon half a sheet of 
note-paper, with the 
address to which he 
was going and the 
reasons for his visit, 
and left it upon the 
table, as was his cus- 
tom when he was 
bound upon any un- 
Savory errand. 

At nine o'clock he 
walked eastward, turned into Long Acre, 
and discovered Hender Street without any 
particular difficulty. No. 16 consisted of 
an automobile showroom on the ground 
floor, which was now closed. 


An open door by the side led him to a 
flight of stairs, at the top of which, as he 
had been advised, he found the word 


” 


“ Robinson ” written in white chalk upon 
an uninviting-looking panel from which 
most of the paint seemed to have been 
scraped off. 

He had scarcely knocked before the door 
was opened from inside. The little man 
who had accosted him in the street was 
standing there. He almost dragged 
Brooke in, stood for a moment listening, 
then closed the door. 

“Did you happen to notice whether 
any one saw you come in?” he asked 
quickly. 

“So far as I could see, the street was 
empty,” Brooke replied. 

He stood looking around him with some 
curiosity. The room was barely furnished, 
lit by one common lamp, close to which, 
upon an uncovered deal table, was a worn 
and battered typewriter. Seated before it 
was a girl. 

She turned her head at his approach and 
looked at him. She was very pale, but 
there were about her appearance contra- 
dictions which puzzled Brooke. She wore 
a crimson serge dress, which gave her a 
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general impression of tawdriness. Her 
hands were well-shaped and white, how- 
ever; her hair neatly arranged. 

The hat which hung on a peg by her 
side—a most dejected-looking piece of 
millinery — was trimmed with flowers of 
faded brilliance. Still when she looked at 
him, curiously, yet with a certain indiffer- 
ence, he was surprised at the quality of 
her eyes. 

“Tt’s my sister,” the man explained. 
“ She gets a little typing sometimes, as you 
see. One of the offices sends her some 
work.” 

“And what do you do for a living?” 
Brooke inquired. 

The man hesitated. 

“ Anything,” he replied, a little. defiant- 
ly. “I’ve been in prison three times. I 
expect I shall be in again before long. Sit 
down, sir, if you will.” 

Brooke looked at the one wooden chair 
and shook his head. 

“ Thanks,” he said, “I’d rather stand. 
Please be as brief as possible.” 

“ You’ve nothing to be afraid of,” the 
man declared, with the first note of re- 
sentment in his tone. 

“ Possibly not,” Brooke agreed, watch- 
ing the girl. “You brought me here. 
though, and I want to know what’ for.” 

The little man cleared his throat. 

“Tt’s the house next door,” he said. 
“It’s locked up in front—bolts and bars 
across the window. The back entrance is 
locked, too. It’s been empty for months. 
The Miller Automobile Company had it 
and failed.” 

“ Well?” Brooke remarked. “I saw 
that it was empty—dust all over the win- 
dows. What about it?” 

“ Step this way a moment, sir.’ 

Brooke obeyed the summons. The man 
was standing close to the wall by the side 
of the fireplace. 

“This house and the next one were con- 
nected a few years ago,” he said. “ This 
wall has only been built up lately. It’s 
nothing but lath and plaster. Look here.” 

He removed a picture, cut out from some 
illustrated paper, which had been pinned 
upon the wall. From the spot which it had 
covered he took out a brick, thrust his 
arm in, and pulled out two more. He 
laid them softly upon the floor. All the 
time he was almost holding his breath. 

“ Stoop down and look!” 

Brooke obeyed him. There was one 
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more brick apparently still remaining, but 
the mortar had slipped away, and from all 
around it came a little gleam of dull light. 

“Get your head as near as you can,” 
Robinson whispered. “ Listen!” 

Brooke obeyed. At first he heard noth- 
ing, however. There was some sort of 
light in the room, but no sound. He was 
on the point of withdrawing his head when 
the silence was suddenly broken. A man’s 
voice was heard—a man’s voice which 
seemed to come with queer, rolling regu- 
larity. 

Brooke listened hard, but was unable to 
make out any word. Then there was si- 
lence, broken almost immediately by the 
sound of several voices speaking in unison. 
This time there seemed to be no doubt 
about it. The reply was a sort of mon- 
otonous chant. One man had spoken and 
others had replied. Brooke listened with 
more interest. The same thing happened 
several times. Then again there was si- 
lence. Brooke stepped away from the wall. 

“What on earth is it all about?” he 
asked. 

The man Robinson shook his head. 

“T know nothing,” he said, and his 
voice sounded weak and faint. “ Only, if 
you go down-stairs, you will find that the 
entrance to the house is locked and barred, 
and the back entrance is locked, too. 
Neither I nor any one else sees people 
enter. And yet there is that!” 

Brooke brushed the dust from his 
clothes. 

“Tt is certainly curious,” he admitted. 
“What do you think about it, young 
lady?” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him. 

“ All that I think of it is,” she said, 
“ that it is safer in this world, and in this 
little corner of London, to mind one’s own 
business. That is what I tell my brother.” 

“Can one live by minding one’s own 
business?” Robinson exclaimed excitedly. 
“ Don’t laugh—I was a gentleman once. 
I’m anything you like now, down to a 
gutter thief, but I have something of the 
tastes left. I want money — God knows 
how I want it!” 

“What is your proposition?” Brooke 
inquired. 

“Not much of a one, anyway. There’s 
a mystery there, and you're a lover of 
mysteries. I’ve disclosed it to you, as ° 
much as I know of or dare know. Help 
yourself and pay me. It ought to be worth 
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a ten-pound note to you. You're rich, 
they say, and just go round looking for 
adventures. You can have all the adven- 
ture you like if you can get into that room. 
I know nothing about it, but I'll guaran- 
tee that. Give me a tenner.” 

“Do you propose to assist me in any 
further steps I might take toward the elu- 
cidation of this affair?” Brooke asked 
curiously. 

The man began to shake as though he 
had an ague. 

“ Not for my life!” he declared. “ I’ve 
seen too many queer things in this city. 
If you’re curious, I’m not.” 

“ What about your room here?” 

“Your last visit,” Robinson insisted 
feverishly. “I’m not going to be con- 
nected with anything that happens. Do 
you hear? I tell you I won’t be! I just 
want a ten-pound note from you, and out 
you go and forget you’ve ever seen me. 
And if you want excitement—my God! 
you'll have value for your money!” 

Brooke shook his head. 

“You are a little mistaken as to my 
vocation and tastes,” he explained. “I 
am not a curious person. If any one con- 


sults me, and I can help him, I do so. 


On the other hand, I should say that an 
a.fair like this, with which I am not con- 
nected in any way, is a matter either for 
the police or for the tenants of the flat.” 

“You mean you won’t do anything?” 

“Nothing at all, thank you,” Brooke 
replied, taking up his hat. “If you will 
accept a sovereign as a loan or gift or 
whatever you like to call it, it is yours, 
with pleasure. So far as I am eoncerned, 
that is the end of the matter.” 

The man was obviously disappointed. 
He accepted the sovereign, however, with 
eagerness. 

“My advice to you would be,” Brooke 
concluded, as he prepared to depart, “ to 
give information to the police as to any- 
thing that may be going on in the next 
house. They will probably reward you, if 
your information turns out to be worth 
anything.” 

Robinson said nothing, but his face 
seemed to grow tense. 

“T may have to,” he muttered. “I’m 
up against it. I want money. After all, 
one’s life isn’t worth much if one starves. 
Go down quietly, please.” 

Brooke turned toward the girl, but she 
was already bending over her work. He 
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lingered upon the threshold. There was a 
queer sort of tired grace in the stiff, un- 
bending lines of her figure. 

“Good night, young lady,” he said 
pleasantly. 

“ Good night!” 
raising her head. 

Brooke strolled back down Hender 
Street into Long Acre and returned to his 
rooms. Once o: twice he paused as though 
to look into a shop-window, but he was 
not able on that night to verify absolutely 
his suspicions. 

Yet from the moment he left the little 
house in Hender Street he had the impres- 
sion that he was being followed. The 
same idea came to him once or twice dur- 
ing the next few days. He had always the 
uncomfortable sense that he was under 
surveillance. 

He thought little more of his visit. 
There were possibly lawbreakers of some 
sort in the place—very likely by arrange- 
ment with the landlord. In any case, the 
affair did not greatly interest him. It was 
not until the third day, when he picked 
up the morning paper and read that a man 
named Robinson had been found dead on 
the Embankment, within a dozen paces of 
Scotland Yard, that he felt any real in- 
terest in the matter. 

Late that afternoon Brooke found his 
way once more to the house in Hender 
Street. _He passed along the passage, 
climbed the stairs, and knocked at the 
door. The girl’s tired voice bade him 
enter. She did not rise from her seat. She 
simply glanced around as he entered. He 
noticed with a little thrill of horror that 
she was still wearing the crimson-colored 
gown. 

“What do you want?” she demanded. 

He closed the door behind him. She 
awaited an answer to her question with 
her fingers still resting upon the keys. 

“Ts this true that I have read in the 
papers about your brother?” he inquired 
gravely. 

“Tt is true,” she answered. 
it?” 

Brooke was a little staggered. Her 
utter lifelessness of tone and manner was 
incredible. It was as though she were 
without feelings or any sort of emotion. 

“Tt is a very terrible thing,” he said. 
“T am very sorry for you.” 

“Why are you sorry?” she asked. “ And 
why is it a very terrible thing? Death 


she replied, without 


“ What of 
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may seem terrible enough to you people 
who lead happy lives. To us, who are be- 
ing broken hour after hour upon the wheel, 
death is the night which is all we have to 
look forward to.” 

He sensed a chill in his blood. Somehow 
he felt that ordinary forms of speech were 
wholly out of place with this remarkable 
young woman. She had leaned a little 
back in her chair, however, 
as though willing to desist, 
for a moment, from her 
labors. 

“Are you going to re- 
main here?” he asked, a 
little diffidently. 

She looked at him with 
cold scrutiny. 

“ Whether I live here or 
elsewhere, whether I choose 


to live at all or to die,” she remarked, “ is 
no concern oi a stranger.” 

“T am sorry if I/have offended you,” he 
began. j 

‘“* Will you kindly tell me why you have 
come?” she interrupted. “You will be 
able to go the sooner.” 

“T have come,” he explained, “ because 
I want to know what you think about your 
brother’s death. The papers are divided 
in their opinion. Some say that he fell 
down and got concussion of the brain; 
others seem to think that he was mur- 
dered.” 

“Tf it interests you to know the truth,” 
she said, “ he was murdered on his way to 
give information at Scotland Yard about 
the next, house.” 

Her matter-of-fact words, delivered in 
her quiet, tired tone, seemed to Brooke the 
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most thrilling he had ever heard. He had _ 

never realized more completely the 

ence of tragedy. He moved a little nearer 

to her. m 
“Look here!” he exclaimed; “ doesn’t 

this thing move you? Doesn’t it seem ter- 

rible to you? Can you sit there and tell 


me, without the slightest emotion, that 
your brother was murdered?” 
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SHE TURNED HER HEAD 
AND LOOKED AT HIM 
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“He knew very well 
what would happen,” she 
replied. “ He has known 
ior weeks what would 
happen if he approached 
the police. That is why 
he chose rather to come 
to you; only, you see, 

you very wisely declined to meddle in an 
affair which has nothing to do. with you.” 

“Then what, in God’s name, is this 
affair?” he demanded. “ Who are these 
people who murder rather than have in- 
formation as to their doings given to the 
police? And how did your brother become 

. connected with them?” 

“ Because,” she replied, “my brother 
was employed by one of them until he was 
thrown out for unworthiness.” 

“ For unworthiness?” Brooke muttered. 

She nodded. 

“There is honor, you know, among 
thieves and criminals and sinners of every 
description,” she said. “ My brother had 
sunk so low that, although he was. willing 
to pilfer himself, to rob in any way, to rob 
with violence if he had the strength or the 
courage, he was yet equally willing to 
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make money by giving away those whose 
sins were of a different order to his. He 
had sunk so low that a man can sink no 
lower.” 

“ He is dead!” Brooke whispered, shiv- 
ering. ‘“ Don’t you think you should re- 
member that?” 

“T have no sentiment,” she answered 
scornfully. “ For this last year I have 
known him to be one of the lowest things 
that crawls. You are surprised, perhaps, 
that I am not in black, weeping over his 
memory. The earth is a cleaner place for 
his absence. That is all that I feel about 
his death.” 

“ Nothing else?” 

“ Perhaps one little spark of admira- 
tion,” she replied defiantly, “ for the men 
who have the courage to remove such as 
he from their path.” 

Brooke had lost his imperturbability. 
He was horrified, and showed it. He tried 
one counterstroke, however. 

“Tf,” he asked, “ your point of view is 
as you suggest, why do you sit here grind- 
ing out a miserable living from that bat- 
tered old typewriter? Why don’t you join 
the great’ crowd of those who fatten upon 
the fools of the earth?” 

She turned and faced him. Something 
very grim, but which might almost have 
developed into a smile, trembled at the 
corners of her lips. 


BROOKE LISTENED HARD, BUT WAS UNABLE TO MAKE OUT ANY WORD 
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“ Because,” she told him, “I do not 
happen to have come into contact with 
any illegal means of earning my livelihood. 
The ordinary methods of my sex, unfor- 
tunately, do not appeal to me. I have no 
ideals, I do not value character a straw, 
but I have certain tastes and preferences, 
the gratification of which keeps me from 
—any word you choose to give it,” she 
added, looking him full in the eyes. 

“T speak, perhaps, rather of the past 
than of the present,” she continued. “I 
am older now and a little tired. There 
were times when I was considered good- 
looking. May I ask whether you intend 
to keep me much longer answering your 
questions?” 

“T will pay you for your time,” Brooke 
declared bruskly. 

“Thank you,” she replied, “I accept 
payment for the work I do. This isn’t 
work.” 

“So you are proud,” he remarked. 
“ You would like to be a criminal, but you 
won’t take money, you tell me.” 

She shrugged 
her shoulders 
scornfully. 

“ You belong to 
those who dorti’t 
understand,” ~ she 
said shortly. 
“ Any one can see 
that you are half 
a fool.” 

“TI am going to 
prove,” Brooke re- 
torted, “that I 
am a whole one. I 
am going to solve 
the mystery of the next 
house.” : 

For a single second 





“ Tf I were you,” she 
advised, “I wouldn’t.” 

“You wouldn’t care 
to help, then?” 

“T should not!” 

“Do you mind if I 
listen once more at the 
wall?” 

“You can do as you 
like,” she answered in- 
differently. 

Brooke made his way 
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to the spot which Robinson had showed 
him, carefully removed the bricks, and 
listened. There was, without doubt, some 
one in the adjoining room. One voice only 
was audible — the voice of one man ap- 
parently speaking in a monotonous sing- 
song, as though he were delivering some 
sort of an address. 

Punctuated by those level sentences, 
every now and then came a fainter sound, 
to which Brooke listened with something 
like dismay. It was like the moan of an 
animal—or was it a child in pain? He 
replaced the bricks. 

“T wonder,” he said to the girl, 
“whether the police have ever searchéd 
that house?” 

“Why not save your own skin and go 
and ask them to?” she suggested. 

Brooke came and stood by the side of 
her typewriter. 

“ Listen,” he continued; “I am going 
through with this little adventure myself. 
Isn’t there anything you can tell me?” 

“ Why should I?” she asked defiantly. 
“If they are criminals who meet there, 
why should I be on your side more than 
theirs? I am a fragment of the débris of 
the world myself.” 

“You are not,” he answered steadily. 
“You have courage. I believe that you 
have other gifts.” 

She set her teeth. 

“In any case,” she declared bruskly, “ I 
have nothing to tell you. If you want my 
advice, you’ve had it, but I’ll give it you 
again. Don’t meddle in things that don’t 
concern you.” ; 

“ Will you do some typewriting for me?” 
Brooke asked. 

“ At ninepence a/ thousand words and 
threepence extra for carbon copies,” she 
assented. “I’d rather do it for any one 
else. That doesn’t matter.” 

“] will take the liberty, then,” Brooke 
replied, moving toward the door, “of 
coming to see you later on.” 

. Again, as he left the house, Brooke was 
conscious that he was being shadowed. 
He stopped once or twice and retraced his 
steps, but he was never able definitely to 
decide whence came the subtle, ever- 
present feeling. 

Finally, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
he abandoned his half-formed intention of 
examining the premises from the outside 
and, turning into Long Acre, took a taxi- 
cab back to his rooms. 
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On the hall table was a letter addressed 
to him in a bold masculine handwriting 
and with a London postmark. He opened 
it at once. A single line written in thick, 
black ink, with several notes of exclama- 
tion, seemed to stare up at him from the 
half-sheet of paper: 


Keep away from MHender Street, Mr. 


Brooke! !!! 


Brooke thrust the letter into his pocket. 
At last he had some definite proof that he 
was not wasting his time. In the morning 
he paid a visit to the house-agents and 
learned that the empty house in question 
had been leased to the manager of the de- 
funct automobile company, who was now 
abroad. The agreement had one year to 
run, and the agents had had no notice of 
any subletting. 

Brooke walked from their offices to 
Hender Street. Without any attempt at 
concealment, he examined the front of the 
house. It was not only locked and barri- 
caded, but there was dust upon the fasten- 
ings. He made his way to the back en- 
trance. The gate leading into the little 
strip of asphalt was fastened with a chain. 
There was no sign that it had been dis- 
turbed for a long time. 

He made his way to the front again. 
Suddenly the door of the adjoining house 
was opened and a man was literally thrown 
into the street. Brooke caught a glimpse 
of a negro in the background—a stern and 
ferocious-looking figure. Then the door 
was closed. 

A thin, weedy-looking young man 
picked himself up from the ground, took 
off his spectacles to be sure that they were 
not broken, and began to knock the dust 
off his clothes. He saw Brooke regarding 
him with astonishment, and smiled faintly. 

“ Just my luck to run up against this 
sort of thing!” he exclaimed. “ All in the 
day’s work, though.” 

“Did you annoy any one?” Brooke in- 
quired. 

“It seems so,” the young man answered. 
“T am a reporter on the Weekly Post, and 
I went to interview Kinsey Brand.” 

“The African traveler?” Brooke ask 
quickly. inn 

The young man_nodded.. They -had 
fallen into step together and set- their 
faces southward. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ That was his serv- 
ant who just hurried me out. He’s got 
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two of them. He need never be afrai‘ of 
burglars with two beauties like that on 
the premises!” 

“ Better have a drink,” Brooke sug- 
gested—“ pull you together.” 

The young man assented readily. They 
entered a bar and sat on high stools. 

“What did you want to interview Kin- 
sey Brand about?” Brooke asked. 

“ Oh, they say he’s brought home a new 
religion—discovered it among the natives, 
where they have been practising it for two 
thousand years,” the young man con- 
tinued. “ All the magazines have tried to 
get him to write about it, but he won’t, 
and every reporter in London has tried to 
get at him, unsuccessfully. They gen- 
erally end where I did!” 

“ This,” Brooke murmured, “ is very in- 
teresting.” 

The young man felt his back. 

“What I should like to do,” he de- 
clared, “ would be to get Jack Johnson to 
stroll in there with a note-book and ask 
him a few questions. As a matter of fact, 
I never saw Kinsey Brand at all. I was 
just giving the negro half a sovereign when 
I heard a voice that sounded like a bellow, 
and out I went.” 

“Queer place for the man to live,” 
Brooke remarked. 

“ He’s got a bit of money, too, I should 
think,” the reporter continued. “ Lots of 
skins and things about the place. Smelled 
like a corner of the zoological gardens.” 

“ What is this religion—do you know?” 
Brooke asked. 

“No idea,” the young\man answered. 
“Seems to make ’em tplerably muscular! 
The only reporter who*got Brand to say 
a word was Ted Foales, of the Express. 
He told him that all he wanted to do was 
to be left alone; that he wanted neither 
converts nor critics.” 

“Tt’s not a money-making job, then,” 
Brooke remarked thoughtfully. 

“ About the only religion that ain’t,” the 
young man murmured, looking into the 
bottom of his empty glass. “ I don’t know 
that I blame ’em, either. If I’d got a brand- 
new religion to foist on the world, I’d run 
it for all it was worth. One would be able 
te stand a gentleman a drink then, in return 
for any little civility one might receive.” 

Brooke took the hint and the young 
man’s glass was replenished. 

“ Between you and me,” the latter said, 
moving his stool a little closer to Brooke’s, 
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“if I had the time and the money and the 
physique and the courage I should like to 
stick to this Kinsey Brand. There are 
some queer stories going about. 

“ They say he went mad on the voyage 
home from West Africa, and that he - 
brought home a negro and a native priest. 
If so, he’s got ’em in that house. While I 
was there I heard a man making noises in 
a tongue which made you feel as though 
you were in a monkey forest. The only 
visitors he ever has are three or four old 
cronies, all West Africans, and they almost 
live in the place.” 

“Tt all sounds very mysterious.” 

“IT was too scared to look about me 
much,” the young man continued; “ but 
just inside that passage what do you think 
there was, hanging down from the ceiling? 
A long, double-edged knife, hung by a 
piece of gold thread! The knife was 
stained all over, and I'll swear it was 
blood. Nice, cheerfill sight to greet you 
when you step in!” 

“T should imagine,” Brooke remarked, 
“that Mr. Kinsey Brand’s instincts are 
not hospitable.” 

The young man grunted. 

“ Anyway, I’ve done with him,” he de- 
clared. “Any one else can take up the 
job!” 


At ten o'clock that night Brooke sat 
in his rooms with an open letter and a 
pile of newspapers by his side. The for- 
mer he had just received from the librarian 
of a large book-shop from whom he made 
occasional purchases. It was not very 
long, but its contents were interesting: 


Dear Sir: 

I am sending you the file of papers, procured 
with great difficulty, and I beg that you will 
take every care of them. It is a very remark- 
able circumstance that the letters from Mr. Kin- 
sey Brand, for which the Times was paying a 
large sum, ceased abruptly on the eve of his 
projected visit to one of the most interesting 
spots in Africa. Since then, notwithstanding the 
large offers which have been made to him, Mr. 
Kinsey Brand has not, so far as we know, set 
his hand to paper at all, either in the form of 
articles or volume. It is understood that his 
health was affected by privations, and that he 
had no further inclination to write of his 
travels. The affair, however, is in some respects 
mysterious, and I may say that many efforts 
have been made, even up to the last few weeks, 
Yo obtain some explanation. 

Faithfully yours, 
S. Crowes. 

















THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL 


The interest of the newspapers culmi- 
nated in the issue of latest date. For the 
second or third time Brooke was reading 
some extracts of a letter written about two 
years ago and signed “ Kinsey Brand ”: 


To-morrow I expect to reach the holy village 
of Nah-u-weh. If reports are true, I shall have 
an opportunity there of studying the primeval 
religion of these Western 
tribes, founded, they say, 
upon a contemplation of 
the extinction of life. 
They make a cult of 
watching the death strug- 
gles of animals and, on 
certain days of the year, 
human beings. The 
soul, as it escapes, is 
declared to be visible 
to the priest, who is 
able to transmit by it 
messages to the Su- 
preme Being. This, 
however, is all hear- - 


say. I shall know more about it in my next 


letter. 


There was a knock at the door. Brooke’s 
servant entered, bearing a note. Brooke 
took it and glanced at it, carelessly at first 
and then with a sudden interest. 
addressed to him in typewritten char- 
acters, and in the corner it was marked 


. 
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“ Urgent.” 
following: 
Mr. Brooke: 
If you are still interested in the house next 
door, you haéh-better come here at once. Some- 


He tore it open and read the 







































SUDDENLY THE DOOR OF THE ADJOINING 
HOUSE WAS OPENED AND A MAN 
WAS LITERALLY THROWN 
INTO THE STREET 


thing is going on at the other side of the wall. 

It seems to me that they have discovered the 

opening and are enlarging it from their side. . 
CoNSTANCE Rostnson: 


Brooke sprang to his feet, made a few 
hasty preparations, took a taxicab to the 
corner of Hender Street, passed up the 
passage and the stairs, and knocked at the 
door above. There was no reply. 

He turned the handle and entered. 

The room was empty. 


It wase On the floor was the typewriter, lying 


on its side, broken. By the side of the 
wall were half a dozen loose bricks and a 
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quantity of plaster. Theré was a hole in 
the wall, stuffed up with paper, large 
enough for a man to pass through. 
Brooke stood for a moment, rooted to 
the spot. Caught on a corner of the fend- 
er was a torn fragment of some- 
thing red. He recognized it at 
once —it was a portion of the 
girl’s dress. 
Then, as he stood there slowly 
collecting his senses, he distinctly 
heard a low, half-stifled moan from 
the interior of the room beyond. 
The sound suddenly awakened his 
energies. He scarcely paused for 
thought. 
He tore off his overcoat and 
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his hand; not far off stood a gaunt, 
strange-looking person, with parchment- 
white skin and burning eyes, whom Brooke 
recognized in an instant, from his pictures, 
as Kinsey Brand, the explorer. 

Behind the two 
men a_ gigantic 
negro was stand- 
ing with lamps in 
his hands, and in 
front of them the 
girl, bound with 
cords which cut 
deeply into her 
dress, was lying 
stretched upon a 
block of wood. 
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THREE HAD THE AIR AND ATTITUDE OF SPECTATORS 


coat, threw himself on all fours, and made 
one plunge at the mass of paper which 
alone blocked the opening. He was 
through in a moment and on his feet in 
the room on the other side of the wall 
before any one could seize him. 

For a few seconds there was a grim and 
ghastly silence. Brooke looked around 
him wildly. The apartment was unfur- 
nished, save that the floor was covered 
with thick rugs, and three benches were 
placed near the farther wall. There were 
six men present altogether, three of whom 
were sitting with folded arms upon the 
farthest bench. They had the air and 
attitude of spectators. 

Directly facing them was a man as 
black as ink, dressed in a yellow robe, and 
holding a long knife of thin blue steel in 
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Her face was absolutely colorless, her eyes 
black and staring. 

There was a curious, sickly odor which 
seemed to come from the lamps which the 
negro was swinging. All these things were 
before Brooke like a flash. For some rea- 
son or other, probably owing to the fact 
that the ceremony at which they were as- 
sisting had reached what to them was its 
most impressive stage, no one . stirred 
from his place during those few seconds. 
Brooke had time to withdraw his hand 
from his hip pocket. He stood there with 
his feet firmly planted upon the ground 
and his back to the wall. In his hand the 
revolver glittered like silver in the light of 
the red flameg Then, without’ removing 
his eyes from the priest, he shouted as 
though to unseen followers. 
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“Come on, you men! I’ve got them! 
They are all here! See that the house is 
surrounded!” 

The priest, for such he seemed to be, 
suddenly raised the knife which he was 
holding and crouched as though for a 
spring at the intruder. Brooke, who had 
never shot at a human being in his life, 
felt scarcely a tremor as he pulled the trig- 
ger of his revolver and saw the man go 
swaying over with a hideous cry and his 
hands above his head. 

His downfall, the flash and report of the 
revolver, seemed to spread confusion 
among the remaining occupants of the 
room. The three spectators, followed by 
the negro, rushed for the door. Brand re- 


DIRECTLY FACING THEM A MAN BLACK AS INK, 


mained for a single moment glaring at 
Brooke. 

Then he muttered something, something 
which sounded to Brooke at first like gib- 
berish, and afterward like music, some- 
thing which ended in a little impressive 


NOT FAR OFF A GAUNT, 
STRANGE LOOKING PERSON, AND BEHIND THEM A GIGANTIC NEGRO 


cry—a denunciation, perhaps, for one 
hand was lifted to the ceiling. Then he, 
too, turned -and left, walking with a 
strange dignity. 

Brooke, for the first few seconds, was 
dazed. Then he seized the knife and com- 
menced to cut the cords which bound the 
girl. Once he paused. The atmosphere 
had become uabearable. 

The sound below was unmistakable— 
the crackling and roaring of flames. He 
glanced at the window. A long tongue of 
red fire had shot up. He hacked furiously 
at the rope. The girl was almost fainting. 

“ Get through she hole,” he begged, “ if 
you can. Can you crawl?” 

She nodded. He dragged her toward 
the opening. As he pushed her through he 
glanced back. A great zigzag crack had 
spread itself out across the opposite wall 
and a hissing puff of smoke rushed in. 

Outside he could hear the 
calls in the streets and the 
throb of the fire-engine. 
The girl seemed suddenly 
inert. She was only half- 
way through. 

“Make an effort!” he 
shouted. 


She disappeared. He 
flung himself into the 
opening. He, too, reached 


the other side. 
was half on her 
swaying. 

“ Don’t faint,” he im- 
plored. “Cling to me. 
We must make a rush for 
the stairs.” 

“Who said anything 
about fainting?” she re- 
plied. “Come on!” 4 
They rushed for the 
stairs, his arm around. her. 
Below they could hear the 
crashing of hatchets as the 
firemen forced their way 
into the next house. A 
volume of smoke met 
them, but they reached 
the street in safety. The 
crowds of people 
in on either side cheered as geome 


from the house and made way. Some one 
helped her into a taxi. They drove off. 
She was only half conscious. 

“ My typewriter!” she murmured... 

- We'll get a new one from’ — 2 i 


The girl 
feet, 
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ance company,” Brooke whispered com- 
fortingly. ‘“ Keep your courage up for a 
minute or two.” 

Her lips moved, but she had no strength 
to speak. Brooke drove to a nursing- 
home, where the matron was a friend of 
his, and where they willingly took her in. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning 
Brooke called at the nursing-home. The 
girl was lying on the sofa in her room. 
She looked at him steadily as he came and 
sat by her side. 

“ Well?” she asked. 

“The two Africans were burned,” he 
told her quietly. “ They had planned to 
destroy the place by fire if anything hap- 
pened, but the flames spread too quickly 
and their own escape was cut off.” 

“What about the man Brand?” 

“ He was found dead in his room.” 

““ And the three spectators?” 

“ They must have got away,” he replied. 
“ There were no other casualties. Tell me 
what happened.” 

“T was sitting at work,” 


she said, 


“when I heard them boring at the wall. 
I wrote a note and went down into the 
street to find a boy to take it to you. 
When I got back the African was in the 


room. He seized me, put something over 
my mouth and dragged me through to the 
other side of the wall. 


vit 


“THE AFRICAN 
DRAGGED ME THROUGH 
TO THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE WALL” 
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“ They tied me to that block and chant- 
ed all sorts of strange things I couldn’t un- 
derstand. Just as you appeared the priest 
had lifted that knife as though he were 
going to stab me, and I heard Kinsey 
Brand cry out in English: ‘ Watch for 
her soul!’ ” 

Brooke shuddered. 

“They were all as mad as men could 
be,” he declared. 

“ Will it be in the papers?” 

He shook his head. 

“No one would believe it! I think 
we'd better keep it to ourselves. Both 
houses were burned to the ground—com- 
pletely destroyed.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief. 

“What about my _ typewriter?” 
asked weakly. 

“ Burned to ashes, and about time, 
too,” he replied briskly. “The ‘g’ was 
crooked and the ‘w’ had a twist in the 
middle. You shall have a brand-new one 
and plenty of work as soon as you are 
able to start.” 

She fidgeted for a moment and frowned. 
Then she sighed. There was something a 
little pathetic in the abnegation of her 
ill manners. 

“You are very kind,” she said, her voice 
shaking a littl—‘“‘ you have been very 
kind indeed. You saved my life, too. I 
wanted to die, but not—like that!” 

‘“You’ve got to make up your mind that 
it was all just a dream—a nightmare, if 
you like,” Brooke declared “cheerfully. 
“The program is three days here, three 
weeks at a branch of this place at Bourne- 
mouth. After that as much typewriting 
as you like. I can get you bushels of 
work.” 

She covered her eyes with her han- 
kerchief as though weary. Her lips trem- 
bled. Brooke stole away. 


she 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE STAGE IN THE MATTER OF VISUALI- 
ZING CERTAIN TYPES OF THE PLAYWRIGHT’S FANCY 
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the assertion that the drama, if not 

actually the noblest of the arts, is, 
at all events, the most comprehensive, 
* since it can invoke the aid of all the others 
without impairing its own individuality or 
surrendering its right to be considered the 
senior partner in any alliance it may make. 
Poetry, oratory, and music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, these the 
drama can take into its service with no 
danger to its own control. 

Yet even if the drama may have the 
widest range of any of the arts, none the 
less are its boundaries clearly defined. 
What it can do, it does with a sharpness 
of effect and with a cogency of appeal no 
other art can rival. But there are many 
things it cannot do; and there are not a 
few things that it can attempt only at its 
peril. 

Some of these impossibilities and inex- 
pediencies are psychologic subtleties of 
character and emotion too delicate and too 
minute for the magnifying lens of the 
theater itself; and some of them are 
physical, too large in themselves to be 
compressed into the rigid area of the stage. 
In advance of actual experiment it is not 
always possible for even the most experi- 
enced of theatrical experts to decide the 
question with certainty. 

Moreover, there is always the audience 
to be reckoned with, and even old stagers 
like Henry Irving and Victorien Sardou 
cannot foresee the way in which the many- 
headed monster will take what is set-be- 
fore it. When Percy Fitzgerald and W. G. 


| ce competent critics would dispute 
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MATTHEWS 


Wills were preparing a prose version of 
“The Flying Dutchman” for Henry Ir- 
ving the actor made a suggestion which 
the authors immediately adopted. 

The romantic legend has for its hero a 
sea-captain condemned to eternal life until 
he can find a maiden willing to share his 
lot; and when at last he meets the heroine 
she has another lover, who is naturally 
jealous of the new aspirant to her hand. 
The young rival challenges Vanderdecken 
to a duel, and what Irving proposed was 
that the survivor of the fight should agree 
to throw the bory of his rival into the sea 
and that the waves should cast up the con- 
demned Vanderdecken on the shore, since 
the ill-fated sailor could not avoid his 
doom by death at the hand of man. 

This was an appropriate development of 
the tale; it was really imaginative; and it 
would have been strangely moving if it 
had been introduced into a ballad on the 
old theme. But in a play performed be- 
fore us in a theater its effect was not al- 
together what its proposer had hoped for, 
although he presented it with all his mar- 
velous command of theatrical artifice. 

The stage setting Irving bestowed upon 
this episode was perfectly in keeping with 
its tone. The spectators saw the sandy 
beach of a little cove shut in by cliffs, with 
the placid ocean bathed in the sunset glow. 
The two men crossed swords on the strand; 
Vanderdecken \et himself be killed, and 
the victorious lover carried his rival’s body 
up the rocks and hurled it into the ocean. 
Then he departed, and for a moment all 
was silence. 
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A shuddering sigh soon swept over the 
face of the waters and a ripple lapped the 
sand. Then a little wave broke on the 
beach, and withdrew, rasping over the 
stones. At last a huge roller crashed for- 
ward and the sea gave up its dead. Van- 
derdecken lay high and dry on the shore; 
and in a moment he staggered to his feet, 
none the worse for his wounds. 

But unfortunately the several devices 
for accomplishing this result, admirable 
as they were, drew attention, each of them 
to itself. The audience could not help 
wondering how the trick of the waves was 
worked, and when the Flying Dutchman 
was washed up by the water it was not 
the mighty deep, rejecting Vanderdecken, 
again cursed with life, that the spectators 
perceived, but rather the dignified Henry 
Irving himself, unworthily tumbled about 
on the dust of his own stage. In the effort 
to make visible this imaginative embellish- 
ment of the strange story its magic po- 
tency vanished. The poetry of the striking 
improvement on the old tale had been be- 
trayed by its translation into the material 
realities of the theater, since the concrete 
presentation necessarily contradicted the 
abstract beauty of the idea. 


IN MECHANISM LURKS MENACE 


Here we find ourselves face to face with 
one of the most obvious limitations of the 
stage—that its power of st ggestion is often 
greater than its faculty of actual presen- 
tation and that there are many things, 
poetic and imaginative, which it can ac- 
complish after a fashion, but which it ven- 
tures upon only at imminent peril of fail- 
ure. Many things which are startlingly 
effective in the telling are ineffective in the 
actual seeing. The mere mechanism needed 
to represent them will often be contra- 
dictory and sometimes even destructive. 

Perhaps it may be advisable to cite an- 
other example, not quite so cogent as Ir- 
ving’s Vanderdecken, and yet carrying the 
same moral. This other example will be 
found “in a piece by Sardou, a man who 
knew all the possibilities of the theater as 
intimately as Irving himself and who was 
wont to utilize them with incomparable 
skill. Indeed, so frequently did the French 
playwright avail himself of stage devices, 
and so often was he willing to rely upon 
them, that not a few present-day critics 
have been inclined to dismiss him as mere- 
ly a supremely adroit theatrical trickster. 


MAGAZINE 


In his sincerest play, “ Patrie,” the 
piece which he dedicated to Motley and 
which he seems himself to have been 
proudest of, Sardou invented a most pic- 
turesque episode. 

The Spaniards are in possession of 
Brussels, the citizens are ready to rise, 
and William of Orange is coming to their 
assistance. The chiefs of the revolt leave 
the city secretly and meet William at night 
in the frozen moat of an outlying fort. A 
Spanish patrol interrupts their consultation 
and forces them to conceal themselves. A 
little later a second patrol is heard ap- 
proaching, just when the return of the 
first patrol is impending. For a second it 
looks as though the patriots would be 
caught between the two Spanish com- 
panies. 

But William of Orange rises to the oc- 
casion. He calls on his sea-wolves, and 
when the second patrol appears marching 
in single file there suddenly spring out of 
the darkness upon every Spanish soldier 
two fur-clad creatures who throttle him, 
bind him, and throw him into a hole in the 
ice of the moat. Then they swiftly fill in 
this gaping cavity with blocks of snow and 
trampie the path level above it. And a 
moment after the sea-wolves have done 
their deadly work and withdrawn into hi- 
ding, the first patrol returns and passes 
all unsuspecting over the bodies of their 
comrades — a very practical example of 
dramatic irony. 

As it happened, I read “ Patrie” some 
years before I had an opportunity to see 
it on the stage, and this picturesque scene 
had lingered in my memory so that in the 
theater I eagerly awaited its coming. 
When it arrived at last I was sadly dis- 
appointed. 

The sea-wolves belied their appetizing 
name; they irresistibly suggested a group 
of trained acrobats, and I found myself 
carelessly noting the artifices by the aid 
of which the imitation snowballs were 
made to fill the trap-door of the stage 
which represented the yawning hole in the 
ice of the frozen moat. The thing told 
was picturesque, but the thing seen was 
curiously unmoving, and I have noted 
without surprise that in the latest revival 
of “ Patrie” the attempt to make this 
episode effective was finally abandoned, 
the sea-wolves being cut out of the play. 

In “ Patrie,” as in “ Vanderdecken,” the 
real reason for the failure of these me- 
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chanical devices is that the plays were 
themselves on a level superior to those 
stage tricks; the themes were poetic, and 
any theatrical effect which drew attention 
to itself interrupted the current of emo- 
tional sympathy. It disclosed itself in- 
stantly as incongruous, as out of keeping 
with the elevation of the legend—in a 
word, as inartistic. 

A similar effect, perhaps even more 
frankly mechanical, would not be inartistic 
in a play of a lower type; and it might 
possibly be helpful in a frankly spectacu- 
lar piece, even if this happened also to be 
poetic in intent. In a fairy play, a féerie, 
as the French term it, we expect to behold 
all sorts of startling ingenuities of stage 
mechanism, whether the theme is delight- 
fully imaginative, as in Maeterlinck’s beau- 
tiful “ Blue Bird,” or crassly prosaic, as 
in “ The Black Crook” and “ The White 
Fawn.” 


WHEN APPEAL TO THE EYE IS SAFE 


In picturesque melodrama also, in the 
dramatization of “ Ben-Hur,” for example, 
we should be disappointed if we were be- 
reft of the wreck of the Roman galley and 
were deprived of the great chariot-race. 
These episodes can be presented in the 
theater only by the aid of mechanisms far 
more elaborate than those needed for the 
scenes in “ Vanderdecken ” and “ Patrie ”; 
but in “ Ben-Hur” these mechanisms are 
not incongruous and distracting as were 
the simpler devices of “ Vanderdecken ” 
and “ Patrie,” because the dramatization 
of the romanticist historical novel is less 
lofty in its ambition, less imaginative, less 
ethereally poetic. In “ Vanderdecken ” 
and in “ Patrie ” the tricks seemed to ob- 
trude themselves, whereas in “ Ben-Hur ” 
they were almost obligatory. 

In certain melodramas with more modern 
stories—in the amusing piece called “ The 
Round Up,” for example—the scenery is 
the main attraction. The scene-painter is 
the real star of the show. And there is no 
difficulty in understanding the wail of the 
performer of the principal part in a piece 
of this sort when he complained that he 
was engaged to support forty tons of 
scenery. 

“Tt’s only when the stage-carpenters 
have to rest and get their breath that I 
have a chance to come down to the foot- 
lights and bark for a minute or two.” 

A moment’s consideration shows that 
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this plaintive protest is unreasonable, how- 
ever natural it may be. In melodramas 
like “The Round Up” and “ Ben-Hur,” 
as in fairy plays like the “ Blue Bird,” 
the acting is properly subordinated to the 
spectacular splendor of the whole per- 
formance. When we enter a theater to be- 
hoid a play. of either of these types we 
expect the acting to be adequate, no 
doubt, but we do not demand the highest 
type of histrionic excellence. What we do 
anticipate, however, is a spectacle pleasing 
to the eye and stimulating to the nerves. 

In plays of these two classes the appeal 
is sensuous rather than intellectual, and it 
is only when the appeal of the play is to 
the mind rather than to the senses that 
merely mechanical effects are likely to be 
disconcerting. 

Mr. William Archer has pointed out 
that in “ Little Eyolf ” Ibsen has for once 
failed to perceive the strict limitation of 
the stage when he introduces a flagstaff 
with the flag at first at half-mast and a 
little later run up to the peak. Now there 
are no natural breezes in the theater to 
flutter the folds of-the flag, and the audi- 
ence knows this. This, then, is the di- 
lemma—either the flag hangs limp and 
lifeless against the pole, which is a flat 
spectacle, or else its folds are made to 
flutter by some concealed pneumatic blast 
or electric fan, which instantly arouses the 
inquiring curiosity of the audience. 

Here we find added evidence in support 
of Herbert Spencer’s invaluable principle 
of economy of attention, which he him- 
self applied only to rhetoric, but which is 
capable of extension to all the other arts, 
and to no one of them more usefully than 
to the drama. At any given moment a 
spectator in the theater has only so much 
attention to bestow upon the play being 
presented before his eyes, and if any por- 
tion of this attention is unduly distracted 
by some detail, like either the limpness or 
the fluttering of a flag, then he has just 
so much less to give to the play itself. 

Very rarely indeed can we catch Ibsen 
at fault in a technical detail of stage man- 
agement; he was extraordinarily meticu- 
lous in his artful adjustment of the action 
of his social dramas to the picture-frame 
stage of our modern cosmopolitan theater. 
He was marvelously skilful in endowing 
each of his acts with a background har- 
monious for his characters, and he was 
careful to refrain from the employment of 
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any scenic device which might attract at- 
tention to itself. He eschewed altogether 
the more violent spectacular effects, al- 
though he did call upon the stage-manager 
to supply an avalanche in the final act of 
“When We Dead Awaken,” but even this 
bold convulsion of nature was less incon- 
gruous than might be expected, since it 
was not exhibited until the action of the 
play itself was complete; in fact, the 
avalanche might be termed only a pictorial 


epilogue. 
AS TO 


The principle of sternly economizing 
the attention of the audience can be 
violated by distractions far less extraneous 
and far less extravagant than avalanches. 
When a forgotten tragedy of “ Cleopatra ” 
was produced in the eighteenth century at 
the Théatre-Francais, the misguided poet 
prevailed upon Vaucanson to make an arti- 
ficial asp, which the Egyptian queen coiled 
about her arm at the end of the play, 
thereby releasing a spring, whereupon the 
beast raised its head angrily and emitted a 
shrill hiss before sinking its fangs into 
Cleopatra’s flesh. 

At the first performance a spectator, 
bored by the tediousness of the tragedy, 
rose to his feet when he heard the hiss of 
the tiny serpent. “I agree with the asp!” 
he cried, as he made his way to the door. 

But even if Vaucanson’s skilful autom- 
aton had not given occasion for this dis- 
astrous gibe, any attention which the au- 
dience might pay to the mechanical means 
of Cleopatra’s suicide was necessarily sub- 
tracted from that available for the sad fate 
of Cleopatra herself. If at that moment 
the spectators noted at all the hissing 
snake, then they were not really in a fit 
mood to feel the tragic death-struggle of 
“the serpent of old Nile.” 

A kindred blunder was manifest in a 
recent sumptuously spectacular revival of 
“ Macbeth,” when the three witches flew 
here and there through the dim twilight 
across the blasted heath, finally vanishing 
into empty air. These mysterious move- 
ments and disappearances were achieved 
by attaching the performers of the weird 
sisters to invisible wires, whereby they 
could be swung aloft; the trick had been 
exploited earlier in the so-called Flying 
Ballet, wherein it was a graceful and 
amusing adjunct of the terpsichorean 
revels. But in “ Macbeth” it emptied 
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Shakespeare’s scene of its dramatic signifi- 
cance, since the spectator waited for and 
watched the startling flights of the witches 
and admired the dexterity with which 
their flittings were controlled, and as a re- 
sult he failed to feel the psychologic im- 
portance of the interview between Macbeth 
and the withered crones whose untoward 
greetings were to start the villain-hero on 
his downward career of crime. 

In this same revival of “ Macbeth” an 
equally misplaced ingenuity was lavished 
on the apparition of Banguo’s ghost at the 
banquet. The gruesome specter was made 
mysteriously visible through the tempo- 
rarily transparent walls of the palace, until 
at last he emerged to take his seat on 
Macbeth’s chair. The effect was excellent 
in itself, and the spectators followed all 
the movements of the ghost with pleased 
attention, more or less forgetting Macbeth 
and failing to note the maddening effect 
of the apparition upon the seared coun- 
tenance of the assassin-king. In this re- 
vival of “ Macbeth” no opportunity was 
neglected to adorn the course of the play 
with every possible scenic and mechanic 
accompaniment, and the total result of 
these accumulated artificialities of presen- 
tation was to rob one of Shakespeare’s 
most poetic tragedies of nearly all its 
poetry, and to reduce this imaginative 
masterpiece to the prosaic level of a spec- 
tacular melodrama. 

Another of Shakespeare’s tragedies has 
become almost impossible in our modern 
playhouses because the stage-manager does 
not* dare to do without the spectacular 
effects that the story seems to demand. 
Shakespeare composed “ King Lear” for 
the bare platform stage of the Globe 
Theater, devoid of all scenery and sup- 
plied with only the most primitive appli- 
ances for suggesting rain and thunder; and 
he had three successive storm scenes, each 
intenser in interest than the one that went 
before, until the culmination comes in per- 
haps the sublimest and most pitiful episode 
in all tragedy. 

At the original production three centu- 
ries ago the three storms may have in- 
creased in violence as they followed one 
another; but, at best, the fierceness of the 
contending elements could be only suggest- 
ed, and the rain and the thunder were not 
allowed to divert attention away from the 
agonized plight of the mad monarch. But 
nowadays the three storm scenes are rolled 
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into one and the stage-manager sets out 
to provide a realistic tempest in rivalry 
with nature. The mimic artillery of heaven 
and the simulated deluge from the skies 
which the producer now provides may ex- 
cite our artistic admiration for his skill, 
but they distract our attention from the 
coming together of the four characters so 
strangely met in the midst of the storm. 
The more realistically the tempest is re- 
produced the worse it is for the tragedy 
itself; and in most recent revivals the full 
efiect of the painful story has been smoth- 
ered by the ‘sound and fury of the man- 
made storm. 

The counterweighted wires which per- 
mit the figures of the Flying Ballet to soar 
over the stage and to float aloft in the air 
disturb the current of our sympathy when 
they are employed to lend lightness to in- 
tangible creatures like the weird sisters of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy; but they have been 
more artistically utilized in two of Shake- 
speare’s comedies to suggest the ethereality 
of Puck and of Ariel. The action of the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” takes place 
in fairy-land and that of “ The Tempest ” 
passes in an enchanted island; and even 
if we wonder for a moment how the levita- 
tion of these airy spirits is accomplished, 
this temporary distraction of our attention 
is negligible in playful comedies like these, 
with all their scenes laid in a land of make- 
believe. 

And yet it may be doubted whether 
even the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and “ The Tempest,” fairy plays as they 
are, do not on the whole lose more than 
they gain from elaborate scenic and me- 
chanic adjuncts. They are of poetry all 
compact; and the more simply they are 
presented, the less obtrusive the scenery, 
and the less protruded the needful effects, 
the more the effort of the producer is cen- 
tered upon preserving the ethereal atmos- 
phere wherein the characters live, move, 
and have their being, the more harmonious 
the performance is with the pure fancy 
which inspired these two delightful pieces 
—then the more truly successful is the 
achievement of the stage-manager. 

On the other hand, of course, the scenic 
accompaniment of a poetic play, whether 
tragic or romantic or comic, must never be 
so scant or so barren as to disappoint the 
spectators. The stage accessories must be 
adequate and yet subordinate; they ought 
to resemble the clothes of a truly well- 


dressed woman, in that they never call at- 
tention to themselves, although they can 
withstand and even reward careful inspec- 
tion. 

This delicate ideal of artistic stage ‘set- 
ting, esthetically satisfying and yet never 
flamboyant, was completely attained in 
the production of “Sister Beatrice” at 
the New Theater in New York, due to the 
skill and taste of Mr. Hamilton Bell. The 
several manifestations of the supernatural 
might easily have been overemphasized; 
but a fine restraint resulted in a unity of 
tone and of atmosphere, so subtly achieved 
that the average spectator carried away 
the memory of more than one lovely pic- 
ture without having let his thoughts wan- 
der off to consider by what means he had 
been made to feel the presence of a 
miracle. 


THE BELASCO DISCERNMENT 


The special merit of this production of 
“ Sister Beatrice” lay in the delicate art 
by which more was suggested than could 
well be shown. In the theater more often 
than not the half is greater than the 
whole, and what is unseen is frequently 
more powerful than what is made visible. 
In Mr. Belasco’s “ Darling of the Gods,” 
a singularly beautiful spectacle, touched 
at times with a pathetic poetry, the de- 
feated Samurai are at last reduced to 
commit hara-kiri. But we were not made 
spectators of these several self-murders; 
we were permitted to behold only the dim 
canebrake into which these brave men 
had withdrawn and to overhear each of 
them call out his farewell to his friends 
before he dealt himself the deadly thrust. 

If we had been made witnesses of this 
accumulated self-slaughter we might have 
been revolted by the brutality of it. 
Transmitted to us out of a vague distance 
by a few scattered cries, it moved us like 
the inevitable close of a truly tragic tale. 

In the “ Aiglon ” of M. Rostand, Napo- 
leon’s feeble son finds himself alone with 
an old soldier of his father on the battle- 
field of Wagram, and in the darkness of 
the night the hysterical lad almost per- 
suades himself that he is actually present 
at the famous fight, that he can hear the 
shrieks of the wounded and the groans of 
the dying, and that he can see the hands 
and arms of the dead stretched up from 
the ground. This is all in the sickly boy’s 
fancy, of course, and yet in Paris the au- 
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thor had voices heard and caused hands 
and arms to be extended upward from the 
edge of the back drop, thus vulgarizing 
his own imaginative episode by the pres- 
entation of a concrete reality. 

Not quite so inartistic as this, and yet 
frankly freakish, was the arrangement of 
the closet scene between Hamlet and his 
mother when Mme. Sarah Bernhardt made 
her misguided effort to impersonate the 
Prince of Denmark. On the walls of the 
room where Hamlet talks daggers to the 
Queen there were full-length, life-sized 
portraits of her two successive husbands, 
and when Hamlet bade her look on this 
picture and on that, the portrait of Ham- 
let’s father became transparent and in its 
frame we perceived the ghost. This is an 
admirable example of misplaced clever- 
ness, of the search for novelty for its own 
sake, of the sacrifice of the totality of im- 
pression to a mere trick. 

“ Hamlet ” is the most poetic of plays, 
and the “ Aiglon” does its best to be 
poetic; and therefore the less overt spec- 
tacle there may be in the performance of 
these pieces the easier it will be for the 
spectator to focus his attention on the 
poetry itself. Even more pretentiously 
than the “ Aiglon” is “ Chan- 


poetic 
tecler,” upon which the ambitious author 
has also lavished a great variety of stage- 
effects—as though he was not quite willing 
to rely for success upon his lyrical exuber- 


ance. In M. Rostand’s “ Aiglon” and 
“ Chantecler,” as in Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s “ Hamlet,” there is to be observed 
a frequent confusion of the merely theatric 
with the purely dramatic—a confusion to 
be found forty years ago in Fechter’s 
“Hamlet.” That picturesque French 
actor made over the English tragedy into 
a French romantic melodrama; he kept 
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the naked plot and he cut out all the 
poetry. He lowered Shakespeare’s play to 
the level of the other melodramas in which 
he had won success—for instance, “ No 
Thoroughfare,” due to the collaboration of 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins, or the earlier 
“ Fils de la Nuit,” acted in Paris long be- 
fore Fechter appeared on the English- 
speaking stage. 

This Son of the Night was a pirate bold, 
personated, of course, by Fechter, and in 
one act his long, low, rakish craft, with its 
black flag flying, skims across the stage, 
cutting the waves and dropping anchor 
close to the footlights. The surface of the 
sea was represented by a huge cloth, and 
the incessant motion of the waves was due 
to the concealed activities of a dozen boys. 
The play had so long a run that the sea- 
cloth became worn dangerously thin. At 
last at one performance a rent spread 
suddenly, and disclosed a disgusted boy 
just as the pirate ship, with the Son of the 
Night on its deck, was coming about. 

Fechter was equal to the emergency. 
“Man overboard!” he cried, and, leaning 
over the bow of the boat, he grabbed the 
boy by the shirt and pulled him on deck. 

Probably very few of the spectators 
noticed the mishap, and if they had all 
observed it, what matter? A laugh or 
two, more or less, during the performance 
of a prosaic melodrama, is of little or no 
consequence. A_ disconcerting accident 
like this in a play like “ The Son of the 
Night ” does not cut into any vital cur- 
rent of sympathy, for this is a quality to 
which the piece could make no claim. But 
in a truly poetic play a mishap of this 
sort would be a misfortune in that it 
might precipitate the interest and inter- 
rupt the harmony of attention needed by 
the poetic dramatist. 


SLUMBER SONG 


Wuewn Sleep withholds from weary brain 
And tired eyes her kind repose, 

My spirit seeks a loved demain 
Where tranquil scenes disclose. 


I linger in a mountain dell, 

Where sings a languid summer stream; 
Afar I hear the faint herd-bell 

Chime in my waking dream. 


I hear the droning of the bees, 
The drowsy hum of insect joy; 

And in the shade my Fancy sees, 
Asleep, the shepherd boy! 


Lincoin Aaams 





A MATTER OF HALF A MILLION 


BY TOM 


given by the Van Antrums on the 

four thirty. These people had been 
trying to break into society for a long time, 
and, of course, I was indispensable. 

As I got off the train I noticed a par- 
ticularly smart-looking woman — just out 
of girlhood, I should say at a fleeting 
glance. Colonel Caspers was with her, and 
I knew, therefore, that she was of our 
party. I thought I had seen her face be- 
fore, but couldn’t quite place her. She was 
wonderfully handsome, and while I was 
fleetingly observing her, who should come 
up to me but my old valet, Jakers. And 
now I remembered that he had gone to the 
Van Antrums on my recommendation. 

He touched his cap with a genuine look 
-of real joy. 

“ Glad to see you, sir.” 

“ And you, Jakers,” I replied. Then I 
looked at the handsome woman once more. 

“ Come up to my room later, Jakers,” I 
whispered, giving him my luggage checks. 

He was considerate enough to get me 
away from the crowd in a small motor that 
held only the driver and myself. Once in 
my room, I proceeded to make a careful 
toilet, when there was Jakers’s old knock 
at the door. 

“You will have your bath, sir, at the 
usual time?” he said, as if he were totally 
unaware that I had summoned him on im- 
portant business. 

“No, Jakers; at nine thirty to-morrow,” 
I replied. ‘“ Who is the- handsome looker 
in Nile-green—the colonel was with her?” 

“Mrs. Hilberton, sir.” 

“What! The Mrs. Hilberton?” 

“le, a 

And so this was the lady who had inter- 
ested two continents—married to an aged 
millionaire who, dying, had left her with a 
nice slice of his fortune. 

“Tt was half a million, wasn’t it, Jfa- 
kers?” I said softly. 


| ARRIVED at the anniversary party 
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“A trifle more, sir.” 

“Oh, well, we won’t split hairs.” A few 
hundred thousand more or less—what did 
it matter? Then my mind went suddenly 
back to my own slender pittance. 

I squared around at Jakers. He was an 
old and trusted servant. We had never 
had a quarrel. 

“ Jakers,” I said, “ what do you consider 
are my chances?” 

Jakers paused thoughtfully, as he put in 
the last sleeve-link. 

“TI should say good, sir,” he replied, 
“ fairly good.” 

His tone chilled me; it implied a lack of 
confidence in my ability. And Jakers knew 
me! 

What experience, indeed, had been more 
complete than mine —not a phase or a 
shade of woman’s character that I had not 
studied — and in all the capitals of the 
world. And here was Jakers, who had 
been with me for five years, expressing his 
doubts! 

“What do you mean?” I said bluntly. 

“ Well, sir,” said Jakers, “ it’s this way 
—she’s going in for love, sir—for genuine 
love—the real thing—and she ain’t likely 
to be fooled, sir—she’s had experience.” 

“ How do you know all this?” 

“ Well, sir, I overhears a good deal; and 
then I’m used to apprehending things.” 

‘How many have come down here to— 
to—you know, Jakers?” 

Jakers counted them up on his hand. 

“Well, sir, there’s the colonel, and Mr. 
Bagsby and Mr. Hopton and Sir Manville 
Struthers—and yourself—” 

“ What do you mean by including me?” 
I said savagely. 

“ Beg pardon, sir; you mentioned it 
yourself, sir.” 

“Umph! And you think my chances 
are only fairly good because she is going 
in for real love, and I’m not the sort of 
person she would be attracted by—too 
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cynical, I suppose—maybe too avaricious 
and grasping.” 

“A matter of half a million, sir, does 
make an awful difference; but nobody can 
fool her, sir; she’s got the same feeling 
about it my Moll had—it’s anythink to 
marry the right heart. When they gets 
that way there’s nothing doing.” 

It was evidently a sad case. But my 


ambition was stirred—especially at the at- 


titude of Jakers. It certainly would not 
do to permit myself to come a cropper 
before him. I made up my mind to win 


Mrs. Hilberton. 

“Well, Jakers,” I said, with a quiet 
smile of confidence, “let us wait and see. 
Do not let us form our conclusions too 
We have both had experience, 


hastily. 
Jakers.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jakers, giving me a 
few final touches. 

I flattered myself that experience upon 
three continents is a fairly good asset, and 
in the course of three days I had outdis- 
tanced, with ease, the colonel, Sir Manville 
Struthers, Hopton, and Bagsby, and two 
young college men who had arrived upon 
the scene. These gentlemen had betaken 
themselves to tennis. 

Mrs. Hilberton and I walked down the 
shadiest of lanes, checkered with the most 
brilliant patches of sunshine that Cupid 
has ever used as a trysting-place. It was 
in the early afternoon. The balmy breezes 
stirred the leaves overhead, the air was sur- 
charged with vibrations, and suddenly I 
found the beautiful Mrs. Hilberton in my 
arms and all the world was changed. Such 
an hour, at the end of which— 

“My darling,” I said, “we must go 
back and join the others. I cannot wait 
to tell the world of the happiness that has 
come to me so strangely and yet so surely 
that it seems now as though we had known 
each other all our lives.” 

I found myself unconsciously falling 
into old ways of speech. I remembered 
I had used that same sentence eight years 
before upon almost the same occasion, and 
the worst of it was that now I really 
meant it. 

Mrs. Hilberton snuggled closer to me. 

“ Darling,” she whispered. There was 
something in her voice that made me start. 

“ Go on, dearest,” I said. ‘‘ Remember 
we are all in all to each other. Tell me 
everything.” 

She looked up at me with her violet eyes. 
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“ Possibly,” she whispered, “ you thought 
I was wealthy.” 

Visions of that half-million, as it softly 
sank below hope’s horizon, grew dim. 

“ How can you speak of such things?” I 
muttered. 

“ Nevertheless,” she replied, “ I feel that 
you must know. Recently—not so long 
ago—I was wealthy; to-day I am penni- 
less. I lost it all speculating in that horrid 
old Wall Street. Isn’t it a shame?” 

I went back to Jakers. To describe the 
commonplace things we said is useless. 

It was time to dress for dinner, and 
Jakers discreetly waited. 

“Will you have the braided waistcoat, 
sir?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, Jakers, all the regalia. We must 
be gay. The inevitable has happened.” 

Jakers elevated one eyebrow and adjust- 
ed the points of the waistcoat. 

“ Pardon me, sir, that cutter has failed 
of half an inch. You were saying, sir—” 

“The inevitable, Jakers. Mrs. Hilber- 
ton and I are one. Or, about one.” 

Jakers stood off and regarded me with - 
the eye of an artist. Then he clasped his 
hands in mute interrogation. Words trem- 
bled on his lips, and yet he remained 
silent. It was evident that Jakers was al- 
most overcome. At last he spoke. 

“You have won her, sir?” 

“ Yes, Jakers.” 

“ Ah, sir!” he exclaimed. “ Heaven be 
praised! And to think, sir, that, after all, 
there is real love in the world between you 
two, sir. I knew how she was, but—” 

“ But you suspected me, did you, Ja- 
kers?” I said, with a smile. “ You thought 
it was all for money with me, did you?” 

“Well, sir, I must confess, I’ve seen a 
lot of it, and—” 

I interrupted him sternly. 

“ Jakers!” I said. “When did you 
know that Mrs. Hilberton had lost her 
money in the Street?” 

“ The day she came, sir.” 

I regarded him reproachfully. 

““ And why did you not tell me?” 

Jakers hesitated a moment. Then he 
said quietly: 

“ Well, sir, it was this way. It’s a case. 
of love, now, praise God, sir. But, sir, if 
you had known it beforehand you wouldn’t 
have allowed yourself to fall in love with 
her. Am I right, sir?” 

“ That will do, Jakers,” I said quietly. 
“You may go now.” 





THE SENSES AND MODERN LIFE 


HAS MODERN INVENTION 


DULLED GOD-GIVEN FACULTIES 


THROUGH .DISUSE ? 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


this: Have our senses increased in 

acuteness, in precision, in delicacy, 
and in scope with the undoubted intel- 
lectual and mental advances which we 
have made in the last generation or so? 

During that period steam and electricity 
have developed to an extent as almost to 
paralyze, and certainly to dumfound, the 
observer of human progress who realizes 
the magnitude of the powers which have 
been harnessed for the race of men to 
drive through the highways of civilization 
and beyond. During the past seventy-five 
years the social organism has undergone 
a complete revolution, owing to the dis- 
coveries of science and their application to 
industry through invention. In that time, 
too, humanity has become extensively and 
increasingly mobile. 

Transportation, the cable, the telegraph, 
the marconigram have made the movement 
of millions of people over the earth’s sur- 
face almost absurdly easy. The thought, 
the letter, the message, the memorandum, 
the official report which took months to go 
half the way round the world a generation 
ago passes from point to antipodal point 
between the soup and the dessert to-day. 
Trains rush at seventy miles an hour 
through the land; you can travel from 
London to Brighton under a mile a min- 
ute; you flit in your limousine to the 
North Sea and back in a day; you motor 
to Oxford to lunch, Cambridge to dinner, 
and then can sup at the Savoy while yet 
the night is young. 

The most amazing, well-organized com- 
plexities of convenience, domestic, munici- 
pal, and national, surround the dweller in 
the cities and already possess the country 
towns. Society does three times as much 


| HAVE a question to ask, and it is 


as it did twenty-five years ago. A man 
can keep at least twice the number of en- 
gagements that he did at the beginning of 
this century; and it all looks very wonder- 
ful, flattering to human intelligence, and 
splendid when viewed from the standpoint 
of human convenience. It may be added, 
also, there is much that is splendid from 
the standpoint of the comfort and the 
health of mankind, since sanitation and 
hygiene have not only made such wonder- 
ful advances scientifically, but have be- 
come a part of our municipal and educa- 
tional policy. 

During the last few years, however, 
some of us have been wondering whether, 
with life made so mechanically easy as it 
is, our senses are not losing vitality and 
usefulness. To see, to hear, to feel, to 
smell, to taste—perhaps very many, if not 
most, people would say that all these 
senses have of late been cultivated more 
than in the past. But let us consider 
whether all the signs are favorable. 
Should they be unfavorable, the loss will 
not be individual, it will be national; it 
will affect the welfare of the race and its 
future rate of progress. 

My own testimony may have no value; 
but the evidence of some more expert 
novelist or student of human nature ought 
to have some value, since observation with 
consequent reflection is the very essence 
of the literary art. The art of the novelist 
and dramatist has many characteristics 
akin to those of the medical profession. 
Even the profession of politics includes 
some of the characteristics of literature, 
startling as the statement may be. 

Literature, however, has an immensely 
wider scope. A really successful politician 
(some are very stupid and certainly not 
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successful) must deal with human nature, 
must observe it, and, sad to say! plays 
upon it for party or political advantages; 
and observation is one of his most skilful 
weapons. The literary man, however— 
novelist, or whatever may be his particu- 
lar metier in this field of work—far more 
acutely than the politician, must observe 
the outer and superficial characteristics of 
human nature, the hundred obvious mani- 
festations. 

Re must note not only symptoms which 
may indicate a passing functional derange- 
ment of the moral or mental constitution, 
he must go infinitely deeper if he wants to 
know character. He must find out, it may 
be, the more or less obscure thing — the 
disease or corruption lying behind the 
many obvious symptoms, which may be 
purely sympathetic or accidental; and it 
is probable that he will find his key not 
in the superficial manifestations and dis- 
turbances, but in some small, elusive thing 
which is a danger-signal to the trained 
mind to which is given also the trained 
eye. 

It is said that the old convict drags a leg 
however slightly. Well, the habit of the 


mind, the temperament, or the disease, no 
matter how secluded, always leaves some 


recognizable sign to the expert eye. To 
illustrate and emphasize this argument the 
medical profession is here selected, be- 
cause observation and, indeed, the expert 
use of the senses are at the very root of 
its success. 


THE DOCTOR’S IMPORTANT ASSET 


A member of the medical profession has 
the same experience as the novelist. The 
surgeon has a more or less exact science 
so far as actual operation is concerned. 
The expert medicine man, if the term may 
be used, has a specific for a recognizable 
trouble, whether functional or organic, but 
that part of the business, particularly in 
the case of the medicine man, is not the 
most important. 

His heaviest task is diagnosis. Like the 
novelist, he may discover under a series of 
symptoms, accidental, passing, sympa- 
thetic, the obscure, the one significant 
elemental organic symptom (particularly 
in the pathology of the nervous system) 
which tells the story of the disease, near in 
its effect, but remote and secluded in its 
origin and working. 

Thus it is (if I am right) that the facul- 
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ties of observation, seeing, feeling, hearing, 
become so powerfully indispensable to all 
who have to deal with body, mind, or 
character. One has taken a man’s or a 
woman’s hand without looking at the face, 
indeed, has been uninterested in the face; 
and yet a casual hand-clasp has told a 
story —a_ life-story — physical, mental, 
which a sense of seeing would not have 
produced on the mind. The medicine 
man, if he may without impertinence be 
called this, depends not upon “ book- 
larnin’,” as the Irish say, which only or- 
ganizes a natural knowledge, the knowl- 
edge got by experience, but upon the eye 
which observes the little things as well as 
the great, which is trained to register what 
it sees, as does the negative of the pho- 
tographer. 


CRISES IN SURGICAL WORK 


To the oculist, the surgeon, must belong 
not only the sensitive eye, but the sensi- 
tive, skilled, decisive, educated hand. 
There is no other profession which de- 
mands a fuller, if as full, an exercise of all 
the senses, unless it be the scientist in his 
laboratory or the artist in his studio. 

I asked a great German surgeon whether 
he ever felt nervous during an operation, 
whether the personal element ever super- 
vened. He replied that having diagnosed 
the case, as he believed, correctly, he ap- 
proached the operation with coolness; but 
it thad happened to him that after using 
the knife and finding the disease which he 
had correctly diagnosed he suddenly came 
upon something vital and, perhaps, ter- 
rible, which he had not diagnosed. Then 
every faculty had to be employed—obser- 
vation, sensitive appreciation, dependent 
as much upon the senses as upon the 
brain; precision, decision, and resource 
were demanded. 

The composed exercise of all this is what 
makes the great surgeon. Recall the 
battle of Omdurman, and it will be remem- 
bered that it was the skilled observation 
of a primitive man of the people, a general 
now dead, who, in a moment of crisis, 
dealt with a wholly unexpected complica- 
tion like a great military surgeon and 
saved the day. Such incidents could be 
cited by the hundred. 

If, perhaps, there is agreement so far, 
we may go a little further still. Medical 
men are compelled to observe, and their 
habit of observation, which involves men- 
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tal analysis and decisive action, shall I say 
for experiment?—for, after all, some ele- 
ment of experiment still exists in a field 
where diagnosis must always be imperfect 
—would naturally give the wide-seeing 
eye, or ought naturally to do so; but is it 
sure that in the active world to-day ob- 
servation, both by seeing, hearing, and 
feeling, has increased? 


THE PART PLAYED BY MOTORING 


There are many who would quickly dis- 
pute the doubt here put forward. They 
would take an obvious thing as evidence— 
motoring, for instance; and they would 
cite the chauffeur’s marvelous quickness of 
eye by which he observes danger, and so 
often, with skilled precision, by a hair’s 
breadth escapes it! But the ordinary 
chauffeur’s work may be regarded as a 
kind of specialization, exceedingly narrow, 
and confined to a certain area of limited 
incident; and even in doing what he does 
successfully a chauffeur is greatly assisted 
by certain rigid rules of the road, which 
take the place of observation and the ac- 
tion springing from it. 

All too often it would appear that the 
chauffeur is like a horse in blinkers, only 
seeing down one narrow lane, and that 
many of the accidents now occurring are 
due to limited and uneducated observa- 
tion. There are chauffeurs who can see 
well enough straight ahead of them and 
act with a fair amount of precision, but if 
they wish to see at all to right or left they 
have to turn their heads sharply and at a 
considerable angle to right or left. Now 
any one knows that the trained, the edu- 
cated eye can see almost at right angles 
to right and left while not turning or 
scarcely turning the head at all, and in- 
deed all people of capable observation see 
in that way, else the faculty of seeing 
would be hopelessly detached and frag- 
mentary in its operation. The horizon 
would never be the horizon, but segments 
of the horizon. 

It certainly does seem that there is an 
increasing unsensitiveness, if the word 
may be used, in the street and on the road. 
On the highway you blow your horn to a 
carter half a dozen times before the sound 
penetrates the cloudy atmosphere sur- 
rounding his senses. It must not be as- 
sumed that the man is refusing to take 
notice. He starts as though he had been 
shot when the sound does at last reach 


him. With people in the modern street, 
among motors and omnibuses, there is a 
curious development of that unsensitive- 
ness joined to an increasing nervousness. 

This subject was first suggested to my 
mind many years ago when as a very 
young man I had a certain temporary re- 
sponsibility in connection with a deaf-and- 
dumb institute. There only four out of 
the six senses were at work, and the diffi- 
culty of imparting abstract ideas to those 
born deaf was a constant torture to the 
sympathetic mind. If the doctrine of the 
Trinity is for so many, with all their senses 
intact, a slow, if not an always incomplete 
process, what must it be to those who have 
to learn language through the eye and are 
unassisted by the faculty which so far as 
thought is concerned aids understanding 
most, if concentration of mind exists at 
the same time? 

One has seen a deaf-and-dumb teacher 
walk slowly ‘through a room observing its 
contents, and on coming out detail ac- 
curately three-fourths of the articles it 
contained, from a thermometer on the wall 
to an inkstand on the table. The sense of 
feeling, as with the blind, is notable in the 
more intelligent mutes. Sound to them 
exists, but through vibration. The sense 
of feeling is abnormally developed, and 
they are first taught “to speak, without 
hearing, by vibration. 


A LESSON FROM THE MUTE 


The first sound the child learns is that 
of the letter O. With a hand on the 
teacher’s chest the child discovers the vi- 
bration which accompanies a certain mo- 
tion of the lips, and then with a hand on 
its own breast the child is made to repro- 
duce the sound. The result is that in 
proportion to his advantages the mute is 
more highly trained in his limited senses 
than the hearing and speaking person. If 
we, however, paid a tithe of the attention 
which he pays to the cultivation of the 
senses, we should be far more capable than 
we are. 

As every one knows, the dweller in the 
wild has all his faculties most acutely de- 
veloped. Every sense is alive, is intensely, 
critically busy. Normally the sense of 
smell of the native is as delicate as his 
eye is piercing and comprehensive. He 
must note the myriad manifestations of 
nature, of animal life and mankind, in 
order that he may live his life effectively. 
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A Boer farmer on the veldt has drawn my 
attention to some specks on the horizon far 
away which looked to me no bigger than 
rabbits. It was impossible for me to tell 
what they were, though my sight is long 
and keen. To him, seeing them plainly, 
they were horses, and they were horses. 


GENIUS IS OBSERVATION 


He smelled the wattle-bush or the water 
in the spruit long before I had any cog- 
nizance of them. He saw something stir- 
ring in the long grass when I saw nothing. 
He felt the storm coming hours before the 
first signs appeared in the air or sky. He 
and his kind of the veldt, the prairie, the 
salt-bush plains and the pampas are the 
high priests of the senses. 

Critics may say, “ Ah, then you want us 
to be like animals—to go back to primitive 
habits while living in highly civilized con- 
ditions!” That is not so; but the same 
facility of the senses is quite as necessary 
in a different way in che most highly 
formed civilization, in the crowded life of 
the great city, in the jungle of modern 
existence, as it is in the veldt, on the salt- 
bush plains, on the prairie or the pampas. 

Great geniuses have only been great 
medicine men, great watchers of life. 
Scientists, inventors, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, have only been marvelous ob- 
servers with marvelous souls, and perhaps 
it is not extravagant boldness to make this 
statement: If it be true that there is de- 
cline of observation—not in its small spe- 
cialized form, but in its comprehensiveness 
—by and by geniuses will be fewer in 
every profession. A genius is born of all 
men’s bones; he is the product of his race 
and of his day; he comes from the soil of 
the intelligence and body of his time; and 
if observation declines in the race—ob- 
servation which comes of all the senses— 
there will be a painful economy of genius. 

This is an age of astonishing fertility of 
production, particularly in the region of 
knowledge, or of information rather. The 
very heavens rain books, the morning and 
the evening shed newspapers like autumn 
leaves; magazines each more radiantly 
colored than the other hit you in the eye 
at the book-stalls; and the odds-and-ends 
journal, the halfpenny teaser, the cherry 
of a hundred bites, spot the sands of the 
seashore when England goes to play at 
Margate and Blackpool and such heavenly 
places, like manna in the desert. 
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Information—information, it sits on the 
shelves of the artisan in forty volumes is- 
sued by those altruists and philanthropists, 
the publishers, who insist on training the 
human mind at whatever cost—to others. 
If ever there was a time when mental di- 
gestion was bad it is now. There is not 
only too much to eat, but we eat too much. 
Also, like the gluttonous cuisine of a great 
ocean liner, it all tastes so much alike, be- 
cause we eat without thinking and think 
without eating wisely. 

“T’m sick of information,” said a school- 
boy to me. “I'd like to think a bit—but 
I haven’t time. It’s stuff me with things I 
learn to-day and forget to-morrow, and I’d 
like to ‘drownd’ myself sometimes.” 


He could not spell, his grammar was , 


faulty because he had not time to learn it, 
and he could not think, for no one had 
shown him how. He himself knew in his 
crude way the things that mattered, but 
he was being crammed like a turkey for a 
Christmas holiday. As a young child he 
had been as observant aS a savage, as 
watchful, subtle and resourceful as the ape 
from which he came, which perhaps in a 
sense he was when he was born; for the 
most remarkable thing about him was the 
strength of his fingers, by which as an in- 
fant he could hang, carrying his own 
weight, as all his undeveloped relatives do 
as they cling to the trees. 


WHAT YOUTH ONCE DID 


Every sense had been alive in him at 
first, and when he was strong enough, and 
had the chance to do so, he took to the 
woods when he could and played the games 
of the primeval being3;—fighting, hunting, 
killing—killing savagely. Perhaps it is 
that man does not make his final emer- 
gence, does not complete the last stage in 
Darwinian evolution until after he is born. 

When we are inclined to boast about the 
wonderful things we do nowadays, it must 
be remembered that the population of the 
world has increased prodigiously, that bar- 
barous nations are steadily becoming civi- 
lized, and that progress is represented by 
the activities of millions where aforetime 
there were only thousands. There is cer- 
tainly more education and knowledge on 
the lower levels of humanity than there 
ever was, but there is no evidence to show 
that, to-day, among those higher up, we 
produce the greater individual or the 
greater mind. 
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It is worth remembering that Alexander 
the Great was the supreme leader of the 
Hellenic armies at twenty; that the great 
Prince of Condé commanded the French 
army at twenty-two; that Pitt was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at twenty-three; 
that Alexander Hamilton was a general 
and a statesman before he was twenty- 
five; that Wolfe commanded a regiment at 
twenty-two, and that Admiral Farragut, as 
he afterward became, with twelve sailors, 
subdued a town when he was thirteen 
‘years of age. One could cite numbers of 
such examples—examples of men who, at 
the age of which we now think as boyhood, 
did the huge work, not of winning a battle 
only, but of organizing an army, organi- 
zing political thought, organizing govern- 
ment, and conceiving and dictating laws 
which have had operation over long gen- 
erations. After all, Napoleon had scarcely 
reached manhood when he commanded the 
army of Italy and swept through Paris all- 
conquering. There was that in the older, 
less complicated life which encouraged 
and developed concentration of all the 
senses and of the mind. 


THE BOY SCOUT TO THE RESCUE 


Observation through all the senses cer- 
tainly does not appear to be as acute as it 
was. The very advantages provided for 
us by scientific genius, the multifarious 
things which are done for us in our well- 
paved, well-lighted, well-trained, well- 
cleaned, well-polished, well-harnessed, civi- 
lization, the safety with which we move— 
all combine to set our senses at rest, to in- 
duce in them inertia. It seems clear that 
the very nervous excitement of the age is 
due not alone to the tremendous stirring 
noises, the clamor of great cities, but to 
the fact that the senses have been given 
too little responsibility—or rather less re- 
sponsibility than in days gone by. That 
less responsibility means inertia, and it be- 
comes lassitude, out of which quivers the 
febrile excitement which makes for bodily 
feebleness or nervous collapse. 

If this is so, then something should be 
done; and, since so much has been said, 
some helpful suggestion should be made. 
The writer would like more time and more 
ability than he possesses to think out a 
proposal for the means of restoratiqn of 
the senses to something like their primary 
power. This is only the tentative inquiry 
of a layman, it is only a questioning—cer- 


tainly with a bias and with a doubt in the 
mind; but this doubt and bias are not un- 
accompanied by a desire to assist in find- 
ing the way out. 

Now, the boy-scout movement has been 
a wonderful step in the right direction. 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, not in a highway, 
but in the open country—in that way all 
the senses are cultivated. It would be good 
to add to the boy scout’s training blind- 
fold. It would be wise to add half an hour 
in every school each day to blindfold ob- 
servation. Boys and girls should be let 
loose in a field, in the streets, in the school- 
room, under guidance, of course, to feel, to 
hear their way, to note and memorize 
what they have heard and felt. 


THE BLINDFOLD EXPEDIENT 


For very many years it has been my 
custom, in what might be called safe 
places in the open and in my own house, 
to find my way with my eyes shut. I be- 
gan by first looking very steadily at the 
space in the open in which I was, or the 
room in which I happened to be, when I 
wished to experiment, getting in my mind’s 
eye clearly the distance and a sense of 
measurement of movement to the door or 
whatever point I first wished to reach. 
The great essential was at first to have an 
immediate object toward which to move, 
however near or far, and it is astonishing 
how, after a little time, you feel where 
things are by the mind and not by touch 
only. Often, in passing through a crowd- 
ed room like my study, I have put out my 
hand at the exact and right moment to 
touch something which ought to be where 
my hand was. After a time the measure- 
ment of distance became such that I sel- 
dom made a mistake. One comes to re- 
member through the mind’s eye and to 
picture with the mind the room or the 
space, and the things within the space, 
and then to measure one’s footsteps and 
progress accordingly. 

It is astonishing how living a house be- 
comes to one with the eyes shut. In the 
open spaces, where the areas are larger, 
there is greater difficulty, and one must 
have landmarks if one is to go any dis- 
tance, so that by touch of the hand or stick 
one can have one’s guide-post, as it were. 
To my mind the great advantage of the 
blindfold experiment is to make the sense 
of touch more delicate and exact; to make 
the sense of hearing infinitely more acute, 
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and through both these senses to acquire 
a kind of sixth sense, a consciousness of 
the presence of people and of things. An 
object which you do not see or touch pro- 
trudes itself upon the sense of feeling by 
the intentness of the nerves, and the hear- 
ing very quickly increases the capacity to 
detect innumerable sounds which practi- 
cally have no existence for you when the 
eyes are open. 


THE CASE OF THE GAMBLER 


I have gone from the bottom to the top 
of my house with eyes closed, having di- 
verged from the main staircase into rooms 
and bedrooms on different floors not only 
without accident, but only very occasion- 
ally touching anything for guidance. I am 
by no means expert as the blind are expert, 
but I do think that the practise has sharp- 
ened all my senses and has made all of 
them combined much more efiective. 

It is, of course, a commonplace, that 
when one faculty is taken away the others 
become more acute. The fact is that the 
full play of all the faculties with such won- 
ders of modern invention and convenience 
around us make things too easy for each 
of the faculties. One-sided skill or the 
skill of one of the senses is not enough, 
however vigorously and effectively devel- 
oped. We all have seen a musician with 
fingers which had the fascinating, swift 
stealthiness of some sleek animal of the 
jungle, feeling their way with graceful 
delicacy into far regions of sound; most of 
us have seen a man—Sir Henry Irving, for 
instance—telling the great story with his 
highly educated hand before the words left 
his mouth or his face showed its emotion; 
but what is needed is the all-round ca- 
pacity with, as it would seem, the eye, the 
supreme, delicate instrument, cultivated 
most persistently of all. 

In 1886, on my way to the South Seas, 
I met a gambler whom we will call Fargo. 
His career was an extraordinary one, his 
skill was a puzzle to many people who sus- 
pected, but never could prove, that he 
packed cards or resorted to the usual 
means of cheating. More than once he 
was arrested on the ground of conspiracy 
to defraud, and in each case was acquitted, 
though on two occasions his confréres were 
convicted. 

A series of incidents into which I need 
not enter threw me into his company on 
more than one journey. I believed that he 
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cheated, but knowing very little of cards, 
naturally I could not tell how he did it. 
Once in Australia he asked me if I would 
care to see him take revenge on three men 
who, he said, had conspired to despoil him. 
They were men of considerable position in 
the community. I discovered later that 
what he said was true—they had deter- 
mined to “do him ”; and he had led them 
on to a point where, playing for high 
stakes, they conceived that they could 
achieve a coup. 

I watched them play through the great- 
er part of the night. In the gray light of 
early dawn I saw the three audacious gen- 
tlemen leave the room, blanched, dum- 
founded, and beaten. I never knew, I do 
not know to this day, in what way Fargo 
overcame them. I do not think it was all 
the luck of the game. I noticed that 


during the play, after dealing, he held the 
cards which had not been dealt at a cer- 
tain angle from him and flipped them care- 
lessly before putting them down; but al- 
ways he did it nonchalantly and looking | 
in the faces of the men beside him or in 
Subsequently I spoke of 


front of him. 
this to him. 

Smiling enigmatically he got up, took a 
pack of cards, and holding them in front 
of him, but at a little distance from his 
body, and at an angle which seemed not in 
the least unusual, and looking me in the 
face, he said: “ What card do you want 
from the pack?” I named a card. Flip- 
ping the pack with his thumb and looking 
me straight in the eye he took out a card 
and showed it to me. It was the card for 
which I had asked. This he did a dozen 
times without a single mistake, while look- 
ing me in the eye. 


ALL-ROUND SENSE TRAINING 


In explanation he said: “I can do a 
good many things with cards which other 
people can’t do, because I use my eyes 
intelligently, because I train them to see.” 
Then he added: “Can you hold your hand 
at an angle approaching forty-five degrees 
behind you, and see what is in it, or read 
writing in the palm?” I confessed my in- 
ability. He did it. Certainly the writing 
was not small, it was indeed large. Hold- 
ing cards at that angle he could see them 
perfectly. 

He told me his history. Some day I 
shall write it, from what he told me and 
what I knew about him; and it will be as 
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sensational as anything that a writer of 
detective stories—not even excluding the 
author of “ Sherlock Holmes ”—ever in- 
vented. Here in London Fargo’s experi- 
ence created one of the most interesting 
police episodes of our time. 

He was the son of a Cree Indian mother 
and of a father half French, half Ameri- 
can. His eyesight was certainly so ex- 
traordinary as to seem abnormal, but what 
he did in the way of seeing at acute 
angles, and what he did in the way of 
reading while looking straight into the eyes 
of the person in front of him, I am satis- 
fied was only the work of a genius at that 
kind of thing, but was not abnormal. 
Needless to say, Fargo’s hand was as edu- 
cated as his eye. His fingers were as swift 
as those of the most expert juggler I ever 
saw upon the stage; and, of course, it is 
or this very swiftness the juggler relies. 
His whole success depends upon the in- 
ability of the ordinary person to see as 
quickly as he moves. His sleight of hand 
is made possible by the fact that all the 
senses of the individuals who see him are 
not working harmoniously and with equal 
skill at the same time. He depends upon 
the people who are listening to his patter 


not to see his wonderful sleight of hand. 
The harmonious working of all the senses 
properly trained would prevent the presti- 


digatateur from deceiving you. He knows 
that half-cultivated senses can be tricked 
by senses highly expert; he knows that 
most people can only see one or a very 
few things at a time, whereas the man with 
the trained senses is automatically seeing 
very many things at a time. The person 
with a less cultivated sense concentrates 
the mind upon one thing in order to make 
the sense active, but the highly cultivated 
sense registers without any especial effort 
of the will upon the sense. 


THE CONVICT’S OBJECT LESSON 


The obvious criticism is that we cannot 
all be Fargos and Maskelynes. That is 
true. We cannot all be great athletes— 
there is only one Sandow to several mil- 
lions of people; but the scientific applica- 
tion of Sandow’s principles has made vast 
numbers of people sounder in constitution, 
in wind and limb, and in the facility of the 
senses. It is not to be expected that every- 
body is going to cultivate an eye that will 
look round the corner, or a hand like that 
of the great Barrington, the expert thief, 


who, while a convict in Australia, gave a 
brilliant example of his power. 

The governor’s wife summoned him, 
talked with him a while, and asked him 
to give some exhibition of his skill. He 
said: “ Madam, I have already done so.” 
He had abstracted her handkerchief and 
several articles of value while her attention 
had been distracted during their conversa- 
tion by some act or motion of his. Per- 
haps Barrington is better known to the 
present generation by the famous couplet 
written by him while he was a convict at 
Botany Bay: 


True patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good. 


The success of the street thief is very 
largely due to the cultivation of the senses 
—to acute observation. He is scientific in 
a real sense as far as he goes. At the one 
end of the scale are such as Pasteur, Kel- 
vin, Charcot, M. and Mme. Curie, and at 
the other end are the gamin of Seven 
Dials; and between is such as Cinquevalli, 
who, with his skilled senses, pleases the 
world and profits himself; and while Mme. 
Curie observes for humanity, humanity is 
the victim of the observant thieving gamin. 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


The senses should be educated not alone 
to secure more vision, observation, skilful- 
ness, scope, but they should be deliberate- 
ly educated for thought’s sake. I am not 
a scientist, but if my conception of the be- 
ginning of things is right, all thought had 
its beginning in the senses as well as its 
vehicle through the senses. How often we 
find ourselves thinking of an abstract thing 
in some mathematical form, such as the 
roundness of a ball, the opaqueness of a 
piece of wood, the form of a triangle, or 
the undulation of a wave. Man at the 
beginning came to language through his 
senses, and when one says he sees deeply, 
or he feels deeply, it is only the defi- 
nition of the primitive and fundamental 
experience. 

Helen Keller, who had neither sight nor 
hearing, came to a knowledge of life and 
thought through feeling only. No sound 
taught her, no vision conveyed to her what 
things meant; no voice told her that there 
was a God or that she had a mother; but 
she came to feel it and, therefore, to know 
it, and in her history you have the de- 
velopment of three senses to the uses of the 
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five, two being omitted which are regarded 
as vital to knowledge. 

If it may be that we are at a stage of 
development in which the senses are not 
playing their full part; where we are only 
specializing in narrow fields of observation 
and through a limited number of trained 
observers; that we are not cultivating the 
senses sufficiently in our schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, and also in the 
public schools, which are the most ineffi- 
cient in this direction, the danger to 
modern life will be great. It will mean a 
lack of thoroughness, of precision, of com- 
prehension, a want of decision. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Newspaper reporting, unless it is the 
purely literal kind, shows inaccurate hear- 
ing and perception. Purely mechanical, 
automatic stenography is well done, but if 
you are dependent upon the reproduction 
of your thought or the condensation of 
words, you will often wish that you had 
never spoken. Hearing, which is the chief 
sense used by the stenographer, is so little 
assisted by a concentrated intelligence that 
inaccuracy is all too common. At the same 
time there is occasionally a marvelous ex- 


ample of cultivated observation, of ac- 
curate memory, of harmonized action of 
all the senses. 

One of the most notable is the conden- 
sation of speeches for the Times in the 


gallery of the House of Commons. With- 
out any detraction of the capacity of the 
representatives of other journals, the skill 
shown by the Times gallery man—or men 
—is remarkable. Many a speaker has had 
more than justice done to his possibly 
spasmodic or discursive utterances by the 
condensation which he reads with a sense 
of relief in this great organ of a people, 
which employs experts to do expert work. 

Inaccurate memory of what is heard, 
however, has become startlingly dangerous. 
In the law courts daily you have two 
people—sometimes more—giving diamet- 
rically opposite reports of the same con- 
versation. Mechanical skill of a machine- 
like character is on the increase, but the 
observation which makes for capable initia- 
tive does not appear to be increasing. It 
would be interesting to ask a hundred 
oculists of experience on the one hand, and 
a hundred manufacturers whose workmen 
have to apply science and art to industry 
on the other, whether they are satisfied 
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that the steadiness and control of the mind 
which a registering eye gives is develop- 
ing. To a registering eye—an eye which 
sees and photographs—there comes, under 
stress of the senses and the illumination 
which follows, a moving picture of innu- 
merable things in their proper places, the 
automatic memory of the thousand visu- 
alized objects. To a novelist visualization, 
which is so dependent on the trained, keen, 
and vigorous use of the senses, is the means 
by which he makes pictures of the imagi- 
nation seem real, and it is also the means 
by which he reproduces accurately what 
he has observed. Memory to him is large- 
ly photography. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the chemistry of the thing. Public 
speaking is part of one’s profession of poli- 
tics, and it has been my experience when 
studying my memoranda beforehand to 
feel that the figures particularly were very 
uncertainly fixed in the memory and mind. 
On the platform, however, under the ex- 
citement and passion—lI refer to intellectu- 
al passion—of the moment, the figures and 
collected facts which seemed so hard to see 
and hold before the hour of speaking 
passed before the mind’s eye in the form 
of a vivid photograph of the page on which 
they were. No doubt many other public 
speakers have the same experience. 


THE PRICE OF VELOCITY 


On a recent visit to the United States, 
where the tides of life flow with greater 
velocity than in England, men in the con- 
trol of large affairs right and left said they 
regarded the lack of trained observation as 
the chief origin of the defects—the very 
grave defects—which exist in that splendid 
and wonderfully organized nation. The 
idealism, the vision, the adaptability, the 
training which enables the United States 
to organize upon a large scale are thrown 
into chaos and catastrophe, as the constant 
railway accidents show, by lack of the de- 
cision and the precision which belong to 
expert observation and the firm control of 
the senses. As the tide increases in velocity 
in the smaller area of Great Britain and in 
its terribly congested life, the trouble will 
greatly increase there. 

Let us not be blind. It is obvious that 
our age has the defects of its great virtues. 
The gifts of civilization have made exist- 
ence in one sense too easy for us. We still 
may rightly hold this belief, however, that 
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our race will steady itself, will pick up 
all the loose ends of its development, will 
organize itself upon a basis of common 
sense; that it will continue to preserve 
itself in all regions of thought and action. 
If, then, this article may seem to travel 


THE 


into dark alleys, it is certainly not for 
amusement, nor to set up ninepins for the 
pleasure of seeing them knocked down, but 
to ask whether we are traveling with suffi- 
cient precaution as we go onward over the 
paths of civilization. 


CITY 


Tue city lies upon the ground 
That slopes toward the bay. 
Have you not heard the city’s sound 
Like the far baying of a hound 
Close on the hunter’s prey? 


So many leagues the city calls, 


So many thousands hear, 


There is a constant host that crawls 


Toward the busy, barren walls 
That it shall help to rear. 


The city needs each eager hand 
Of all that eager throng; 

They do not always understand— 

The city needs each eager band, 
But does not need it long. 


The streets where strangers walk alone 


With population seethe. 
There is not any hint of home; 
The earth is overlaid with stone 

Until it cannot breathe. 


There are strange glimpses of delights 
That poverty debars; 

There are the brilliant, crowded nights— 

The city has so many lights 


One cannot see the stars. 


The people shift as in a sieve 
That shakes without a pause; 

There is so little time to live, 

No one has any thought to give 
But to his little cause. 


So comes the host from far and wide, 
To strive and strive again; 
A few shall swell the city’s pride, 
But, ah, the great defeated tide 
Of women and of men! 


Mary L. Bray 








OUR FIFTEEN YEARS’ WORK 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


OF THE MARVEL- 
THERE IN 


A BRILLIANT, AUTHORITATIVE SUMMING UP 
OUS CHANGES WE HAVE WROUGHT 
HALF A GENERATION 


BY DEAN C. WORCESTER 


HIS article by Dean Worcester is a fact statement, charmingly told, of 
the amazing advance of civilization in the Philippine Islands since they 
were ceded by Spain to the United States, fifteen years ago this month. 

’ The very eloquence of the facts themselves makes it read like a romance. It is 
~ the story of the redemption of 8,000,000 people from ignorance and from sav- 
agery. 

Mr. Worcestef is peculiarly well qualified to discuss this subject, for. it was 
his good fortune to ‘visit the islands twice on scientific expeditions while they 
were still a dependency of Spain. These visits gave him a knowledge that 
enables him to contrast accurately the conditions of to-day with those that 
obtained under the Spanish régime. 

Moreover, his official position in the Philippines since we took them over 
equips him to speak with authority on what we have done there. He was a 
member of the first Philippine Commission appointed by President McKinley in 
1899 and thereafter, from 1901 until three months ago was Secretary of the 
Interior for the Philippine insular government. His scientific trips to the islands 
were made in 1887, and in 1890, when he spent three years there. 

Mr. Worcester is a graduate of the University of Michigan, in which he 
was made a professor before his appointment as Philippine commissioner. The 
paper that follows is from the pen of a scholar, a scientist, and a man of the 
world. 

It shows vividly and impressively what a rich, civilized, Christian nation 
can do for an ignorant and barbaric race, and fixes the responsibility of enlight- 


































ened nations to those struggling in the darkness Tue Ebiror. 
“IFTEEN years have passed since the 

iF United States acquired sovereignty 
over the Philippines. What have 

we accomplished there? 
One of the most important results of our 
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stewardship has been the establishment of 
good order throughout practically the en- 
tire archipelago. 

It was my fortune to travel for four 
years in the islands during Spanish days. 
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There were then ex- 
tensive regions where 
no white man had 
ever penetrated. Now 
practically all of 
them have been ex- 


plored. 
There were other 
great districts into 


which Spanish offi- 
cers did not dare to 
venture without 
strong armed escorts 
because of the hos- 
tility of their wild, 
savage inhabitants. 
Now women ride 
through them alone 
and in perfect safety 
and with no fear of 
molestation from 
natives. 

Acts of piracy 
were still often com- 
mitted by the Moros, 
and even in the ter- 
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ritory of the Fili- 
pinos* brigandage 
was common, and 
bandit leaders who 
did not molest the 
people of their own 
towns were often 
considered heroes by 
the latter. In Cavite 
and Batangas Spanish 
priests were com- 
pelled to pay for im- 
munity from attack. 
Even in Manila 
people were some- 
times kidnaped by 
brigands. 

Conditions were 
especially bad in 
Mindoro, a great 
island in sight from 

* By this term I designate 
collectively the eight civilized 
Christianized peoples called 


respectively: Cagayans, Ilo- 
canos, Pangasinans, Zamba- 


THE TAGALOGS, OF MALAY STOCK, HAD AN ALPHABET jans, Pampangans, Tagalogs, 


AND SOME CULTURE EVEN IN PRE-SPANISH TIMES 


Bicols, and Visayans. 
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FILIPINOS READY FOR A DANCE. 





AND SOMETIMES CHANT IN SIMPLE RHYTHM 


THE GIRLS DANCE WHILE THE BOYS BEAT TIME WITH STICKS 
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the mouth of Manila Bay, and evil-doers 
who took refuge in its somber forests knew 
that they were safe from pursuit. 

In 1901 I started from Calapan, its 
capital, for a walk to Bacd, three miles up 
the beach, carrying a heavy repeating rifle 
over my shoulder. My Spanish friends 
told me that I would not get through alive 
and bade me good-by. 

We have changed all this. When I left 
the Philippines, three months ago, slavery 
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of guerrilla warfare that bred criminals 
and struck at the very roots of good 
government. 

In bringing about these profound 
changes we sought to avoid the use of 
cruel or unnecessarily harsh measures, and 
successfully employed the Filipinos them- 
selves in the reestablishing of good order 
in their country. The Filipino insular 
police force of Spain, known as the Guar- 
dia Civil, was universally execrated. As 














BEFORE THE AMERICAN REGIME A TYPE 


REPLACED BY 


OF THE ROADS IN THE 
HIGHWAYS CONSTRUCTED BY MODERN METHODS 


PHILIPPINES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
THESE OLD-TIME ROADS WERE 


DESTROYED ALMOST AS SOON AS BUILT BY THE NARROW-RIMMED WHEELS OF THE NATIVE CARTS 


THE USE OF THESE WHEELS HAS NOW 
WERE FORMERLY ALMOST IMPASSABLE 


and piracy were things of the past in the 
Moro country and there was not known to 


be an armed ladrén band or a bandit 
chief at large in the archipelago. This in 
spite of the fact that brigandage had be- 
come more prevalent than ever during the 
revolt of 1896 against Spain and the sub- 
sequent revolt against the United States, 
which ended only after a prolonged period 


BEEN FORBIDDEN 


IN THE RAINY SEASON THESE ROADS 


the result of our humane policy the con- 
stabulary, our present Filipino insular po- 
lice force, is as popular as any such body 
can be if it does its duty. 

Radical reforms in the administration of 
justice have helped to restore order and to 
make life and property safe. I should far 
exceed the limits of a magazine article 
were I to describe the intricacies of the 
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AFTER THE AMERICANS CAME. A TYPICAL ROAD IN THE PHILIPPINES TO-DAY. THOUSANDS OF MILES OF 
GOOD ROADS, ON WHICH AUTOMOBILES MAY SAFELY BE DRIVEN AT HIGH SPEED, HAVE BEEN BUILT. 
THESE ROADS ARE SUPPLEMENTED BY CART AND HORSE TRAILS PENETRATING THE HIGHLANDS 
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A FRAIL, CRUDELY 
HOUSE SHOWN IN THE 


judicial system established in the Philip- 


pines by Spain. Under it delays were in- 
terminable and lawsuits endless. Spanish 
judges and other court officials were often 
corrupt and venal. What masqueraded as 
justice was frequently bought and sold. 

Persons accused of crime could be kept 
in jail for years without trial, as bail was 
not allowed if the penalty for the crime 
charged might exceed six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

We found in the insular penitentiary a 
number of unfortunates who had been con- 
fined without trial so long that all record 
of the cases against them had been lost. 

Defendants in criminal cases were for- 
merly not allowed to be present during the 
period of investigation called the sumario. 
They now may appear and defend them- 
selves in person or by counsel at every 
stage of the proceedings against them: 
must be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; may testify in their 
own behalf; cannot be forced to testify 
against themselves; may be confronted by, 


BUILT BUKIDNON HOUSE OF THE OLD STYLE, NOW REPLACED BY THE TYPE OF 
ILLUSTRATION ON PAGE 7I 


and examine, hostile witnesses; may have 
compulsory process issued to obtain wit- 
nesses in their favor; must have speedy 
and public trial; and must be admitted to 
bail unless charged with capital offenses. 

All of these rights were denied them 
under Spanish rule, and men were tried 
without previously having been informed 
of the charges against them. 

Writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, and 
prohibition were also unknown before the 
American occupation. 

Fees were often very excessive. They 
have been made moderate. Justices of the 
peace were dependent upon fees for com- 
pensation, hence stirred up litigation. Now 
they receive salaries. Regular sessions of 
Courts of First Instance are held in every 
province. Appeals may be taken from 
these courts to the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands, and from it, in certain 
cases, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

These new rights and remedies assure to 
all the inhabitants of the Philippines privi- 
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leges and safeguards previously unknown, 
and speedy, even-handed justice has been 
brought within the reach of all. 

Under Spanish rule sanitary conditions 
were shocking. Even in Manila there was 
no system for the disposal of human waste, 
which was often thrown into the streets at 
night. The city obtained its drinking 
water from the Mariquina River. Some 
fifteen thousand people lived above the in- 
take on or near the banks of this stream. 
Many of them washed their clothes and 
their persons in its waters, which were 
further defiled by the drainage from their 
villages. 

Manila now has a modern sewer system. 
It gets its water from a practically unin- 
habited mountain region, and the mor- 
tality from water-borne diseases has in 
consequence greatly decreased. 

The people of the provinces formerly 
obtained their drinking water from open 
springs, running streams, or shallow sur- 
face wells. It was almost invariably in- 
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fected with disease-producing orgahisms. 
Oftener than not laundry work was done 
close around village wells and foul wash- 
water drained back into them. How many 
times have my subordinates traced deadly 
local outbreaks of cholera to this source! 

A “ sacred spring ” of fresh water which 
appeared in Manila Bay and started a 
lively little cholera epidemic proved to 
have its origin in a broken sewer-pipe. I 
well remember begging the people of 
Nueva Ecija to boil their water when their 
province was being swept by cholera. To 
my surprise, many of them assured me that 
they had long done so. I found that they 
had actually been drinking boiled water 
two or three times a week believing it to 
be a potent immunizer! In another case 
it was kept in a bottle labeled “ The 
American Medicine” and was given to ill 
persons in teaspoonful doses. 

The only way to protect such a popula- 
tion from cholera, dysentery, and typhoid 
fever is to make good water easier to get 














A BUKIDNON HOUSE OF THE NEW AND BETTER TYPE. 


THE ROOF IS OF GRASS, THE SIDES ARE MADE 


OF GREEN BAMBOO JOINTS SPLIT AND FLATTENED OUT, AND THE FRAMEWORK IS OF WOOD. 
THIS HOUSE GIVES A DEGREE OF PRIVACY IMPOSSIBLE TO OBTAIN IN THE OLD TYPE 
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FILIPINO ATHLETES ON THE CINDER TRACK. ATHLETICS HAVE BEEN A WONDERFUL 
FACTOR IN FOSTERING BETTER PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AMONG THE FILIPINOS. SPORTS 
OF THIS NATURE AMONG THE NATIVES AROSE AS A RESULT OF THE INTEREST GRAD- 
UALLY AROUSED BY GAMES PLAYED BY OUR SOLDIERS. LATER, SCHOOL CHILDREN 
WERE PERSUADED BY THEIR TEACHERS TO PLAY SIMILAR GAMES 


than bad. We have 
done this in many 
towns by drilling some 
eight hundred and fifty 
artesian wells, many of 
which flow very freely. 
The mortality has fre- 
quently decreased fifty 
per cent in towns after 
artesian drinking water 
became available. 
Smallpox was con- 
sidered a necessary 
disease of childhood. 
I have often seen chil- 
dren badly broken out 
with it mingling freely 
with healthy young- 
sters. Indeed, parents 
deliberately communi- 
cated it to their off- 
spring in order to have 
what they deemed an 
inevitable calamity 
over with and to find 
whether there was a 
chance that their little 
ones might grow up. 
The known annual 
mortality from this 


disease alone was 

MOROS IN THEIR NATIVE COSTUMES. THE MOROS ARE THE UNRULY 40,000 to 60,000, and 
MOHAMMEDANS OF THE SOUTHERN PHILIPPINES WHO, UNTIL in the th : 

RECENTLY, HAVE INDULGED IN PIRACY AND SLAVE-HUNT- In the three, provinces 

ING, BUT HAVE NOW BEEN BROUGHT UNDER immediately adjacent to 


EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT CONTROL Manila, averaged 6,000. 
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JUST BOYS 





























“CANNED ' MUSIC IN THE FOREST. BONTOC IGOROTES GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE PHONOGRAPH APPARENTLY THEY ARE ENJOYING THE EXPE- 
RIENCE NOTE THE SMILE OF THE SAVAGE IMMEDIATELY BACK OF 
THE MACHINE 


We have performed more than 
ten inillion vaccinations and have 
practically eliminated smallpox 
as a factor in the death rate. Its 
victims now total only 700 or 
800 per year, and are mostly 
very young children left un- 
protected through the neglect 
of careless Filipino municipal 
officers. 

Malaria was prevalent. in cer- 
tain regions. The stuff formerly 
sold as quinin at almost pro- 
hibitive prices was 
often composed 
chiefly of corn-starch 
or plaster of Paris. 
By giving away an- 
nually several million 
doses of pure quinin, 
and punishing severe- 
ly those who sold it 
in adulterated form, 
we have greatly de- 
THREE LITTLE TAGALOGS FEASTING ON FRUIT creased the mortality 
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from this disease. It has been further ma- 
terially lessened by filling or draining many 
mosquito-breeding pools and swamps. 

Leprosy was disseminated throughout 
the archipelago. We were assured in good 
faith by churchmen that its victims num- 
bered at least 30,000. Investigation 
proved that many supposed lepers were 
really suffering from curable ailments, and 
we were able to restore large numbers of 
them to society. 

The true lepers numbered approximate- 
ly 6,000. We isolated them at Culion, a 
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. 
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rapidly diminished. Steady adherence to 


the present policy will soon rid the islands 
of this curse. . 

The cause of that previously mysterious 
ailment, beriberi, was discovered’ almost 
simultaneously in Burma by Frazer and in 
the Philippines by Aaron. In the latter 
country it killed outright some 5,000 peo- 
ple annually and more or less permanently 
disabled 40,000 to 50,000 more. It was 
also an important indirect factor in the 
dreadful infant mortality through its 
weakening effect on mothers. 

















A DETACHMENT OF THE BUKIDNON NATIVE POLICE FORCE 


THE BUKIDNONS ARE A NON-CHRISTIAN 


TRIBE IN NORTHERN MINDANAO WHICH HAS PROGRESSED MORE RAPIDLY 
THAN ANY OTHER UNDER AMERICAN RULE 


sanitary and attractive town with water- 
works, sewer system, an excellent hospital, 
an entertainment hall, a store, a post-office, 
and other public buildings. Here they are 
humanely cared for and are allowed the 
fullest liberty. They suffer no hardship 
save the inevitable one of separation from 
their relatives and friends, and the latter 
are at liberty to visit them under proper 
restrictions. 

Since this policy was inaugurated the 
total number of lepers has decreased about 
one-half, and the number of new cases has 


Having learned that it resulted from a 
diet too largely composed of polished rice, 
hitherto considered a superior article of 
food, I appealed to Governor-General 
Forbes to prohibit the use of polished 
rice. He issued the necessary order. 
Beriberi promptly disappeared from all 
government institutions, and the constabu- 
lary and the Philippine scouts were also 
freed from it. As unpolished rice is 
cheaper and more nutritious than is the 
polished article, we have demonstrated to 
the Filipinos the possibility of ridding 
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their country of beriberi and of saving 
money at the same time. 

In Spanish days Asiatic cholera periodic- 
ally swept the archipelago, causing fright- 
ful mortality. Our own sanitarians were 


THE BEAUTIFUL CLUBHOUSE ERECTED AT MANILA BY THE ELKS. IT IS NEAR THE FAMED LUNETA 
OR OFFICIAL 


PROMENADE 


inexperienced in dealing with it at the out- 
set, and the epidemic of 1902 cost about 
100,000 lives. Even so, Filipinos in many 
regions claimed that the disease could not 
be cholera because the deaths were so few! 

















FILIPINO GIRLS LEARNING EMBROIDERY 











A SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED AT 
MANILA BY THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT 
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TYPICAL” PEONS, HOPELESSLY IN DEBT, MAKING 
ONLY A FEW 


Each _ succeeding 
epidemic has been 
more successfully 
dealt with than its 
predecessor, and in 
1911 we succeeded 
in ridding the 
archipelago of this 
scourge. 

An epidemic of bu- 
bonic plague was in 
progress when civil gov- 
ernment was established. 
We fought it to a stand- 
still, and in 1906 freed 
the islands from the 
disease. We kept them 
free from it until 1912, 
when it appeared simul- 
taneously at Manila and 
Iloilo. It was prompt- 
ly eradicated at the 
latter place and has been 
held within the narrow- 
est limits at the former. 

Pneumonic plague, the 
most fatal of all diseases, 
has been stopped repeat- 
edly at quarantine. Had 



























SNAPPED ON HER WAY HOME 
FROM MARKET 





EARTHEN POTS AT HOME. THEIR WAGES ARE 
PENNIES A DAY 





our Public Health Service 
been less efficient it 
would have entered the 
islands with results not 
pleasant to contemplate. 

In 1893 I found the 
wife of a Spanish friend 
dying of a surgically re- 
lievable ailment. I per- 
suaded him to bring her 
to Manila for operation, 
only to find that there 
was not a surgeon in the 
islands who dared to 
open the human ab- 
domen, or a place where 
such an operation could 
be safely performed. 
This condition continued 
up to 1898, and how 
many thousands of valu- 
able lives were needlessly 
sacrificed only the Al- 
mighty knows. 

The one public hos- 
pital was generally re- 
garded as a place where 
homeless persons might 
go to die. Contagious- 
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disease _ hospitals 
were practically un- 
known. As _ insane 
asylums were lack- 
ing, dangerously de- 
ranged persons were 
chained in or under 
dwellings, and were 
sometimes burned to 
death in the confu- 
sion incident to 
fearful conflagra- 
tions, which are 
lamentably common 
in towns built chiefly 
of palm - leaves and 
bamboo. 

We have estab- 
lished at Manila the 
largest and best gen- 
eral hospital in the 
tropics. Six to eight 
thousand patients 
are treated yearly in 
its beds, and 70,000 to 80,000 at its great 
free clinic. 

Other general hospitals have been es- 
tablished at Baguio, in the cool moun- 


A TYPICAL 
FILIPINO WOMAN 


tains of Benguet, at Cebu, in the Visayan 


at Bontoc, in the head-hunter’s 
and at Butuan, in northern Min- 
All are doing valuable work. 


Islands, 
country, 
danao. 


More than fifty 
per cent of the in- 
fants born in the 
islands die before 
completing their first. 
year because of the 
ignorance of mothers 
and midwives, but 
the commodious ly- 
ing-in ward of the 
Philippine General 
Hospital is now 
liberally patronized, 
and a_ confinement 
there is a real edu- 
cation to a Filipino 
woman. The work of 
ignorant municipal 
midwives, who 
looked after confine- 
ment cases among 
the poor and in- 
dulged in practises 
bordering on witch- 

craft, has been taken over by highly 
trained Filipino nurses. 

We have established an excellent insane 
hospital at Manila, where many deranged 
persons are restored to reason and danger- 
ous maniacs are prevented, by the most 
humane means, from harming others. 

A large majority of the Filipino physi- 














MODERN PROVINCIAL HIGH SCHOOL AT CEBU, 


BUILT OF REENFORCED CONCRETE. THE NEW 


SCHOOLS ARE NOT ONLY DESIGNED FOR UTILITY BUT ARE ALSO ARTISTIC 
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cians were grossly incompetent, and there 
were no Filipino surgeons worthy of the 
name. These conditions resulted from 
lack of proper educational facilities. We 
have established an excellent medical col- 
lege. Its students get valuable practical 
experience in the free wards of the general 
hospital, and many of its graduates be- 
come interns at that institution. We 
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We have been much less successful in 
training competent sanitarians. Many of 
our Filipino district health officers, who 
have immediate charge of the public health 
work in the provinces, are letter-perfect. 
They know what ought to be done, but 
lack the courage to do it. 

Last August I severely reproved the dis-. 
trict health officer of Masamis for letting 
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AN OLD-STYLE THATCHED ROOF SCHOOLHOUSE, WITH SIDES OF SPLIT BAMBOO, FOUND 
IN THE VILLAGES 


are thus training up competent physicians 
and surgeons. They are sadly needed. 
One of them recently saved the life of an 
American official by a difficult surgical 
operation, performed without proper facili- 
ties. The patient had refused to let a 
Filipino doctor touch him until his condi- 
tion had become desperate. 

The education of young Filipinos of 
both sexes as nurses at a government train- 
ing-school is an unqualified success. They 
become skilful, patient, and kind. 


the towns of his province become filthy. 
He said: “ What can I do? If I am to 
make the people clean up I shall have to 
begin with the provincial governor!” I 
told him that would be the best possible 
way to begin, and I am sure he thought 
me crazy! 

The annual death rate among convicts 
in Bilibid prison at Manila was formerly 
shocking. We have reduced it to thirteen 
to the thousand, while among government 
officers and employees the death rate has 
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been brought to below 
five for Americans and 
four for Filipinos. 

It is a significant fact 
that the most striking 
results in improving 
sanitary conditions have 
been obtained in certain 
provinces inhabited chief- 
ly by wild people and 
subject to very direct 
American control. It is 
a common thing to have 
Filipinos ask for Ameri- 
can doctors and American 
district health officers. 
During the 1912 elections 
two candidates for office, 
denounced as lepers by 
political rivals made the 
long journey to Manila 
and begged me to have 
them examined by an . - ; , 

. e 4 . A BARRIO OR VILLAGE SCHCOLHOUSE. THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
American bacteriologist. A MODERN SCHOOLHOUSE OF THE SMALLEST SIZE WHICH WE BUILD 
Both proved negative for IN THE PHILIPPINES. SUCH STRUCTURES ARE TAKING THE PLACE 
leprosy. OF THE HUTS OF BAMBOO AND NIPA-PALM LEAVES, WHICH FORMED 

Ignorance and super- THE OLD-TIME SCHOOLHOUSES IN THE ISLANDS 


stition were by no means 











confined to the people of the wild tribes. closed at night, and in cases of sickness or 
Belief in the power of certain charms’ confinement, by day as well, to keep out 
called “ anting-anting,” to make their the asudng, other mythical animals, and 
wearers invulnerable, was wide-spread _ evil spirits. Miraculous healers sprang up 
among the Filipinos. Houses were tightly like mushrooms. People were frequently 














A TYPICAL PROVINCIAL TRADE-SCHOOL, OF WHICH THERE IS ONE IN EACH OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
PROVINCES WHERE THERE IS NO MANUAL-TRAINING DEPARTMENT CONNECTED 
WITH THE REGULAR PROVINCIAL SCHOOL 
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murdered for practising witchcraft by 
their supposed victims or the friends of 
the latter. 

The American schoolmaster seemed thé 
best remedy for such conditions, and he 
began his work before the smoke of battle 
had cleared away. 

Illiteracy was the rule. Less than ten 
per cent of the population could read and 
write Spanish, and of those many knew 
little more than a few prayers and a bit of 
catechism taught them by some friendly 
priest. 


One of the fundamental difficulties in 
the way of welding the several different 
peoples of the Philippines into one is the 
lack of a common language. We are 
meeting it by teaching all school children 
English. 

Not only can they pursue ordinary 
academic studies, but they may take 
special courses in diets and cooking, lace- 
making, embroidery, Irish crochet, hat- 
weaving, basketry, or macramé work. In- 
struction in hygiene, the care of the sick, 
household sanitation, and the feeding and 

















A BASEBALL TEAM OF IGOROTE BOYS, MEMBERS OF ONE OF THE MOST UNCIVILIZED OF THE ISLAND PEOPLES. 
BASEBALL HAS BECOME A PASSION WITH EVEN THE WILD FILIPINOS AND HAS DONE MORE TO ABOLISH 
COCK-FIGHTING AND COCKPIT GAMBLING THAN THE GOVERNMENT AND THE REFORMERS COMBINED. 
BASEBALL HAS ALSO DONE MUCH TO AROUSE A SPIRIT OF SPORTSMANSHIP AND FAIR PLAY HITHERTO 


ALMOST UNKNOWN AMONG THE TRIBESMEN 


Of the 1,200,000 children of school age 
only 177,000 enjoyed even the very primi- 
tive educational facilities provided under 
Spanish rule. 

In July, 1913, the total enrolment of 
pupils in the public schools was 530,000, 
of whom 490,000 were attending primary 
schools, 30,000 intermediate schools, and 
6,000 secondary schools, and the remainder 
taking special industrial work. 


care of infants was taken by 15,227 girls 
during 1912. 

Gardening, taught in school gardens 
supplemented by home gardens, is proving 
most useful. There are a number of so- 
called farm-settlement schools, where boys 
learn to cultivate the more common crops 
upon a large scale. 

Each of the thirty-nine Philippine prov- 
inces has either a trade-school with first- 
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A DAILY SCENE IN A FILIPINO MARKET-PLACE. 
MOST OF THE VENDING IS DONE IN THE 
OPEN AIR 





class equipment or a manual-training de- 
partment connected with the provincial 
school. We have established at Manila an 
Insular Trade-School, a School of House- 
hold Arts for the training of Filipino wom- 
en, a great normal school, where students 
of both sexes are fitted to teach, and a 
modern university with colleges of liberal 
arts, veterinary science, engineering, medi- 
cine and surgery, law and agriculture, and 
a School of Fine Arts as well. Pharmacy 
is taught in the College of Liberal Arts 
and forestry in the College of Agriculture. 

The government printing-office has been 
made a great industrial school, and ninety- 
five per cent of its work is now done by 
Filipinos. Many young men trained with- 
in its walls have found profitable posts. 

The Bureau of Lands conducts a prac- 
tical school in surveying, the graduates of 
which are filling a dire need. 


There is even a good school in Bilibid THE AUTHOR AND A FULL-GROWN NEGRITO WOMAN, 


MOTHER OF TWO CHILDREN. THE NEGRITOS ARE 


prison. ’ . . THE SMALLEST RACE OF TO-DAY. THEIR 
Another very important achievement is AVERAGE STATURE IS 58 INCHES 
8 
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FILIPINO LADS LEARNING BLACKSMITHING, FOR WHICH MANY OF THEM SHOW A NATURAL APTITUDE, 
AND IN WHICH THEY BECOME VERY SKILFUL 


the popularizing of athletic sports and exercise, and also, to a great extent, to 
contests. The wealthier Filipinos were premature marriage. 


weaklings. This was due in part to im- Of 178 university students who recently 
proper food, in part to lack of sufficient received a careful physical examination, 

















A STONE SCHOOLHOUSE AND THE IFUGAO BOYS WHO NOT ONLY BUILT IT BUT DRESSED THE STONE FOR IT. 
EVERY BIT OF THE WORK WAS DONE BY THE BOYS THEMSELVES, UNDER INSTRUCTION, OF COURSE 
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sixty-nine _ were 
found to be suffering 
from serious organic 
troubles. 

Athletic sports had 
their beginnings as a 
result of interest 
gradually aroused in 
Filipinos by games 
played by our sol- 
diers. Later, school 
children were _per- 
suaded by American 
teachers to play the 
same games. Results 
have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. In many 
instances the im- 
provement in the 
physical condition of 
pupils has been sim- 
ply wonderful, while 
a spirit of fair play 
and _ sportsmanship, 
previously lacking, 
has sprung _ into 
being. 

Baseball not only 
strengthens the 
muscles of the play- 
ers, but sharpens 
their wits. 


Furthermore, it empties the 
cockpits to such an extent that their own- 
ers and beneficiaries have attempted to 
secure legislation restricting the days on 
which baseball may be played. 
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AN ILONGOT SCHOOLGIRL. THE ILONGOTS ARE, 
NEXT TO THE NEGRITOS, THE WILDEST PEOPLE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. THEY ARE FOREST DWELL- 
ERS. TWO SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN STARTED FOR 
THEM, AND THEIR CHILDREN HAVE PROVED TO 
BE BRIGHT AND TRACTABLE PUPILS 


It has 


done more _ toward 
abolishing cockpit 
gambling than have 
the laws passed by 
the Philippine Com- 
mission and the 
efforts of the Philip- 
pine Moral Progress 
League combined. 
Even the wild peo- 
ple love baseball. It 
is a novel and inter- 
esting sight to see two 
opposing teams of 
young savages play- 
ing the game with 
obvious enjoyment of 
its refinements, while 
their ordinarily silent 
and reserved parents 
“root”. with = un- 
bridled enthusiasm. 
Annual meets be- 
tween athletic teams 
in various groups of 
provinces, and _ the 
general _interscholas- 
tic meet held each 
year at the Philip- 
pine carnival, have 
afforded opportunity 


for travel to boys who had never before 
left their homes and have helped to pro- 
mote acquaintanceship between the sev- 
eral Filipino peoples. 

It is estimated that some 800,000 chil- 











THE LUNETA, THE FAMOUS OFFICIAL PROMENADE OF MANILA, WHERE MANILA SOCIZTY TAKES ITS DAILY 


DRIVE OR WALK WHILE A BAND PLAYS 


IT IS 
KNOWN SPOTS IN THE ISLANDS 


ONE OF THE BEST- 
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dren would attend 
school without com- 
pulsion if given the 
opportunity. Unfor- 
tunately, the insular 
funds, which are de- 
rived almost entirely 
from import duties 
and internal - revenue 
taxes, are not suffi- 
cient to make it pos- 
sible to give free edu- 
cation to so large a 
number. Yet the 
hope of the great 
brown mass of the 
Filipino people is in 
the generalization of 
academic and in- 
dustrial instruction. 
We do not know 
as yet what capabili- 
ties they possess. 
Bishop Brent has well 
said that the political 
leaders of to-day who 
call themselves Fili- 
pinos could with 
equal justice claim 
Spanish, other Euro- 


TINGIAN WOMAN. 


pean, or Chinese na- 

tionality, so far as blood is concerned. We 
shall not know what are the possibilities 
of the dark-skinned people who form the 
bulk of the population until the school 
children of to-day have become the men 
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THE TINGIANS ARE THE 
MOST HIGHLY CIVILIZED OF THE PHILIPPINE 
NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES. THE WOMAN'S ARM- 
ORNAMENTS SHOWN HERE ARE CHARACTER- 

_ ISTIC OF THESE PEOPLE. 
HER SKILL WITH THE EMBROIDERY NEEDLE 
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and women of to- 
morrow. 

It is important that 
every child willing to 
take advantage of 
educational oppor- 
tunities should re- 
ceive them. If this 
is to be done, the 
commercial develop- 
ment of the islands 
must be stimulated 
and the volume of 
business increased in 
order to augment the 
insular revenues. 

With rich soil, 
vast forests, healthful 
and varied climate, 
promising mineral re- 
sources, abundant 
labor, and a favor- 
able situation with 
reference to great 
trade centers and 
main lines of travel 
the Philippines need 
only good govern- 
ment, adequate means 
of communication, 
and capital to bring 

rapid commercial 


HER WAIST SHOWS 


about steady and 
progress. 

These facts have been recognized, and 
due consideration has been given to devel- 


oping the natural resources of the islands. 











CONTINUATION OF THE LUNETA DISTRICT. 


FROM MANILA BAY IN BUILDING THE NEW HARBOR. 


THE GROUND HAS BEEN MADE BY THE MATERIAL DREDGED 


THE BUILDINGS ARE THE ARMY 


AND NAVY CLUB (LEFT) AND THE ELKS’ CLUB 
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A WARD OF THE MODERN ST. LAZARE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE THAT THE UNITED STATES HAS ESTAB- 
LISHED AT MANILA FORMERLY, IN THE PHILIPPINES, THE INSANE WERE CHAINED IN OR UNDER 
DWELLINGS, AND MANY PERISHED IN THE CONFLAGRATIONS WHICH PERIODICALLY SWEPT THE TOWNS, 
IN WHICH THE HOUSES WERE BUILT CHIEFLY OF PALM-LEAVES AND BAMBOO NOW ATTEMPTS ARE 
MADE TO FIND ALL THE AFFLICTED VICTIMS AND TO GIVE THEM MODERN HOSPITAL ATTENTION 




















SCENE IN THE TUBERCULOSIS WARD OF THE HOSPITAL AT BILIBID, THE INSULAR PENITENTIARY AT 
MANILA BILIBID IS THE MOST NOTED PRISON FN ALL THE TROPICS IN ITS MODERNLY EQUIPPED 
HOSPITAL THE DEATH RATE AMONG CONVICTS, FORMERLY SHOCKING, HAS BEEN CUT TO I3 PER I,000. 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION, A HOSPITAL IN THE PHILIPPINES WAS LOOKED UPON SIMPLY 
AS A CONVENIENT PLACE IN WHICH POVERTY-STRICKEN PERSONS MIGHT DIE 
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Travel by sea was dangerous if vessels 
left a few well-defined routes which ex- 
perience had demonstrated to be safe. 
Although the Philippine coast-line is 
longer than that of the continental United 
States, we have already surveyed the 
greater and- more important part of it, as 
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extensive system of cart and horse trails 
penetrating the highlands. Hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who previously had 
no encouragement to raise more than they 
could consume, because of their inability to 
sell their surplus products, have thus been 
brought within reach of the market. 





well as the adjacent 
waters. We found only 
fifty - seven lighthouses. 


We have built eighty- 
nine, and the shores are 
now among the best light- 
ed in the world. An ad- 
mirable weather service 
gives timely warning of 
the approach of danger- 
ous storms. Very ex- 
tensive harbor improve- 
ments have been made 
at Manila, Cebu, and Ilo- 
ilo. 

The government has 
utilized its coast - guard 
vessels to build up new 
trade routes until they 
became commercially 
profitable, so that private 
companies were willing 
to take them over. 

The improvement — in 
means of land communi- 
cation hasbeen even 
greater. The 122 miles 
of railway which we 
found in 1898 have in- 
creased to 611. Such 
highways as the Spaniards 
had built were nearly or 
quite destroyed during 
the period of disorder 
from 1896 to 1901, and 
the use of wheeled trans- 
portation had become al- 














most impossible. Indeed 
it was really impractic- 
able to maintain good 
roads so long as the common vehicles of 
the country were carts with solid, narrow- 
rimmed wheels fixed on their axles and 
crude native sledges. 

The use of these contrivances, most in- 
geniously designed for road destruction, 
has been prohibited, and we now have 
thousands of miles of well-constructed and 
admirably maintained highways over 


which automobiles can be safely driven at 
high speed. They are supplemented by an 





THE RISING GENERATION. 
TYPE WHICH WILL SOME DAY BE THE ISLANDS’ GREATEST ASSET 


YOUTHFUL EDUCATED FILIPINOS OF THE 


The Philippines are essentially an agri- 
cultural country. Rinderpest, the most 
dangerous of all cattle plagues, was in- 
troduced in 1888 and spread unchecked 
through the archipelago, ultimately so re- 
ducing the supply of draft animals that 
only a small portion of the land previously 
under cultivation could be plowed. For 
years we have fought this disease cease- 
lessly, and natural reproduction has now 
restocked the islands with cattle to such 
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an extent that it 
has been pos- 
sible to produce 
record crops dur- 
ing the past two 
years. Further- 
more, we have 
found an Indian 
breed of cattle 
which flourishes 
under Philippine 
conditions and 
is not _ suscep- 
tible to rinder- 
pest. 

The _ govern- 
ment has _ suc- 
cessfully used 
its powerful in- 





FILIPINO MILK VENDERS, FAMILIAR SIGHTS IN 
MANILA AND THE LARGER TOWNS 


fluence in favor of the general planting of 
coconuts and corn. The former give good 
returns with little care, and the Philippines 
have now become the leading coconut-grow- 
ing country of the world. Corn is a much 
better food than is rice, and it often makes 
a crop when the rice crop fails. 

Agricultural methods and machinery were 
nothing short of primitive. Modern ma- 
chinery has gradually been introduced and 
improved methods of cultivation are slowly 
replacing those which have prevailed for 
centuries. 

The islands have 40,000 square miles of 
virgin forests containing one of the most 
valuable remaining stands of hardwoods. In 
the past they have been ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered. We have established a conservation 
policy which, if adhered to, will protect them 
aS a permanent source of great wealth while 
permitting and encouraging the development 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE PROGRESS ALREADY MADE. of an immense industrv in lumber and fine 
THIS BUKIDNON, THOUGH UNABLE TO READ bi d ~ 
OR WRITE, HAS BECOME AN EXPERT ROAD cabinet woods. : 
AND BRIDGE ENGINEER The Philippines are capable of producing 
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the kinds and amounts of tropical products 
imported into the United States, as well as 
beautiful laces and embroideries. We now 
pay out annually. some $750;000,000 for 
such products. The balance of trade with 
the countries which furnish them is against 
us to the tune of $360,000,000. 
Furthermore, we sell these countries 
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been the view of the American insular offi- 
cials, who have done all they could to 
encourage the legitimate investment of 
American capital in the islands. 

The usual daily wage of the Filipino has 
increased from ten cents, which was the 
rule when I visited the islands in Spanish 
days, to twenty-five or fifty cents, depend- 

ing on the province in 











which the work is _per- 
formed. Hemp strippers 
are often paid a dollar or 
more. 

The annual exports of 


the country have _in- 
creased in value from 
$23,222,348 in 1901 to 


$53,683,321 in 1913, and 
its imports from $30,276,- 
200 to $56,327,533. 

If the Filipino farmer 
is to become prosperous, 
he must own his land. 
We have given him all 
possible help in acquir- 
ing title to it. The law 
relative to homesteading, 
leasing, and _ purchasing 
public land is very lib- 
eral to the would-be small 
owner, but it has proved 
most difficult to convey 
to him knowledge of his 
rights. We have utilized 
every means that ingenu- 
ity could suggest, inclu- 
ding circulars in English, 
Spanish, and the native 
dialects, and announce- 
ments by provincial and 
municipal officials and by 
teachers in the public 
schools. The latter have 
instructed pupils to in- 








TWO FAIR AND TYPICAL FILIPINO WOMEN OF THE BETTER CLASS 


IN NATIVE COSTUME 


little but raw materials on which we make 
our smallest profit. On the other hand, 
the Philippines buy from us practically 
dollar for dollar as much as we buy from 
them, taking our manufactured goods on 
which we make our largest profit. 

Is it not obviously the part of common 
sense to encourage increased agricultural 
production in our newest possession and 
to develop trade between that country and 
the United States? This, at all events, has 


form their parents. 

Our efforts to gen- 
eralize this information 
have been quietly opposed by many 
wealthy Filipino owners of large tracts of 
land, who desired to hold their poor neigh- 
bors as peon laborers. 

An act for the purpose of reducing the 
cost of land surveys to the common people 
was refused passage for years by the 
Philippine Assembly, but has finally be- 
come a law. 

In overcoming the opposition of wealthy 
Filipinos to the acquisition of land by the 
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FIGHTING THE DEADLY MOSQUITO IN HIS HAUNTS AROUND i 


poor, and in protecting the public 
domain against the false claims of 
the rich, frequently put forward for 
the sole purpose of keeping the 
land from falling into the hands 
of small farmers who would cul- 
tivate it, we have been forced 

to use public-land inspectors, 
who went from house to 
house verbally instructing 
the inhabitants as to their 
rights, helping them to 
fill out necessary legal 
forms, and advising the 
director of lands if 
they were being im- 


posed upon. 
Of the 8,000,000 
inhabitants of the 


Philippines approxi- 
mately 1,070,000 are 
members of non- 
Christian tribes, 
many:of which have 
until recently been 


A LITTLE WATER-CARRIER. HER 


MANILA. SPRAYING OIL TO KILL THIS PEST 


fierce and warlike. We 
have established the 
friendliest relations 
with all of these people 
save a few Moros and 
two or three numeric- 
ally unimportant 
tribes in very remote 
regions. 

We have built roads 
and trails through 
much of the wild men’s 
country, making it 
easier to control them 
and facilitating the 
marketing of their 
products. 

We have checked 
head-hunting, murder, 
slave-taking, robbery, 
and theft among them, 
and have made life 
and property safe 
throughout regions 
where life was former- 


HOLLOW 
BAMBOO IS THE USUAL FILIPINO PAIL 
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ly cheap indeed and 
property was apt to find 
its way into the hands 
of the men strong and 
brave enough to seize it 
and hold it. 

In establishing and 
maintaining law and 
order we have largely 
used the wild men to po- 
lice their own country. 
Many of their formerly 
filthy villages have been 
made sanitary, and huts 
in the tree-tops have 
been replaced by com- 
fortable houses in well- 
ordered towns. 

We have helped these 
wards of the nation to 
secure more irrigation 
works and in other ways 
have made food more 
abundant and cheaper 
in their country, thus 
meeting the need arising 
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A TYPICAL WOMAN OF 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


from the rapid increase 
in population which 
followed the checking 
of head - hunting and 
murder. 

By effective legisla- 
tion, strictly enforced, 
we have saved them 
from the threatened 
curse of alcoholism. We 
have protected them 
from cholera and bu- 
bonic plague and im- 
munized them against 
smallpox. We have 
cured thousands who 
were ill with malaria, 
yaws, or other serious 
ailments. 

We are teaching their 
children English and are 
instructing them in use- 
ful trades and industries. 

In short, we have set 
the feet of these back- 
ward peoples firmly on 

















FILIPINO BOYS TAKE KINDLY TO MANUAL TRAINING. 


MAKING AT ONE OF THE MANY TRADE-SCHOOLS 


HERE A GROUP IS SHOWN LEARNING CABINET- 
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ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT CONCRETE BUILDINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT UNIVERSITY AT MANILA. 


THERE 


ARE COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS, VETERINARY SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE AND SURGERY, LAW 


AND AGRICULTURE, AND FINE ARTS. 
FORESTRY IN THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


the road that leads onward and upward, 
and they are showing an unanticipated 
willingness and ability to travel it. 

We have done all of these things prac- 
tically without bloodshed save in the Moro 
country. The hillmen of northern Luzon 
do not differ essentially from those in For- 
mosa, whom Japan has failed to control 
and has for years been seeking to ex- 
terminate. Is not our way the better way? 

In this brief review of the results of our 
Philippine stewardship I have omitted all 
mention of many important matters, such 
as the establishment of freedom of speech 


THE HARDEST 


PHARMACY IS TAUGHT IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 


and of the press; the placing of the cur- 
rency on a gold basis; the creation of an 
efficient civil service, based strictly on 
merit, in which the political views of ap- 
pointees have heretofore played no: part; 
the training of Filipinos as public officers, 
and the rapidly increasing share given them 
in governmental work and affairs. 

Never before in the history of the world 
has a powerful nation assumed toward a 
weaker one quite such an attitude as we 
have adopted toward the Filipinos, and we 
have just cause to be proud of the prac- 
tical results of our Philippine stewardship. 


THING 


Dear God, ’tis hard to love him still 


And know him false 


unworthy me, 


To feel his life I may not fill, 
Though yield I alt I hoped to be. 


My heart—the dust beneath his feet, 
’Tis hard to love him—soul-sick, sore, 
And yet the thing I cannot meet 
Is not to love him any more! 


Wanda May 



























THE WEDDING BOB DEAN RAN 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. HERBERT DUNTON 


EDELIA CITY first had wind that 

something queer was happening at 

Bob Dean’s when Bob was seen to 

stop at the new minister’s house and drive 

away with the Rev. Mr. Hamlin seated in 

the ranch-buggy beside him. The amazing 

spectacle caused the front legs of three 

chairs, tilted against Beebe’s Elite Palace 

Hotel and Livery-Stable, to descend with 
a single thud. 

“ Dean, he was plumb sober a half-hour 
ago!” exclaimed Beebe, staring wildly. 

“ Mebbe that sunstroke Bob had last 
year,” said Conk Hoover, “ is just takin’ a 
holt.”’ 

T. K. O’Hara, the renegade attorney 
from Los Angeles, feebly rubbed his in- 
credulous eyes. 

“ Three witnesses,” he declared, “ ain’t 
compe-torial to substantialize no such evi- 
dence as what we’re seein’.” 

The buggy disappeared in the dust of 
the road which led to Bob Dean’s sheep- 


ranch. Little Mr. Hamlin, breathing 
through a prim handkerchief, glanced per- 
plexedly at stalwart Mr. Dean. The 


clergyman had never met Bob before, and 
he had no clearer notion of the purpose of 
his journey than had the trio at the livery- 
stable. Bob Dean, in the words of T. K. 
O’Hara, was always about as talkative as 
a ton of coal. 

Arrived at the ranch-house, Bob tossed 
the reins to a Chinaman, and dismounted. 

“ Walk in,” said he. 

The visitor obeyed, after shaking the 
dust from his black coat. He was glad 
that he had done this when he perceived 
that a lady was in the living-room, evi- 
dently arrayed for an occasion. She was 
older than Bob Dean, and her pudgy face 
exhibited the indecisive character of a 
dumpling. 
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“ Sister,” presented Mr. Dean. “Lulu 
—Reverend Hamlin. Set down.” 
‘““ Happy to meet your sister, sir,” mur- 


mured the parson. 


“Not whole,” Bob elucidated. “ Half- 
sister. Same dad—two maws. How’s 
trade?” 


“Trade?” echoed Mr. Hamlin blankly. 

“Yes,” said Bob. “Are you overly 
busy? ’Cause if you ain’t, I got a job for 
you.” 

The lady tittered, rocking violently and 
pretending to hide hér blushes behind a 
coquettish muslin apron. 

“Why, Bob!” she gurgled. “ You go 
on like everything was fixed regular.” 

“ So it is,” said her brother. 

“Don’t you believe him, Mr. Hamlim! 
I ain’t nearly made up my mind yet. 
There’s times I feel as if I had, and there’s 
times I feel as if I hadn’t.” 

“ It’s fixed,” asserted Bob Dean. 

Little Mr. Hamlin timidly contemplated 
the ranchman’s lean countenance, and was 
inclined to agree with the assertion, what- 
ever might be its ulterior significance. 

“You mentioned some desire for my 
assistance, Mr. Dean,” he said. “ My—ah 
—services are always at the disposal of 
any members of this—ah—community, 
regardless of religious predilections.” 

Bob’s square jaw dropped helplessly. 

“‘ Well, ‘ services ’—I sense you on that, 
anyhow. Services is what we want. Wed- 
din’ services. Lulu’s goin’ to be wed up to 
Alvin F. Jelfer, o’ Fayburg.” 

“And we ain’t had a squint of him in 
our born days,” chuckled Lulu behind the 
apron. 

The clergyman looked grave. 

“Shucks! Wait till I tell you,” said 
Dean. “You smoke? No, course not. 
Well!” He bit a cigar viciously, and pro- 
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A VERY ATTRACTIVE YOUNG 


WOMAN DESCENDED FROM 
LIKE A HANDSOME BOY 
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ceeded to explain. “A ranch is no place 
for she folks,” went on Bob. “ In the way, 
see-sawin’ ’round. No snap to ’em, no get- 
up-and-get-there-Eli. Lulu, she’s all right, 
far’s she goes, but she needs a man every 
two minutes or so to make up her mind 
for her. Needs a husband. - Well, I 
cal’lated, a spell back, on Alec Beebe. 
Nothin’ doin’. Beebe couldn’t make up 
his own mind, let alone Lulu’s. Then 
Conk Hoover. Conk reneged. He ain’t 
got the spinal column of a smelt. Now, 
backbone is what hits me. Quick stuff, 
savvy? Yes or no, like that.” 

He snapped his big fingers. The little 
parson nodded nervously, while Bob 
pulled a bundle of documents from a 
drawer in the table and banged it on the 
clerical knee. 

“ So here we got it,” he said. 

“ Got what?” asked the startled Mr. 
Hamlin. 

“Ad in the Wreath of Hymen,” ex- 
plained Dean. “ Answer from Alvin F. 
Jelfer, of Fayburg. Letters wrote, photos 
swapped. All O. K., be here to-morrow. 
Ever hear o’ the Wreath of Hymen? Fool 
name, but a fine paper. Three dollars a 
year and worth it.” 

The clergyman scanned the matrimonial 
journal, with its columns of advertise- 
ments of those seeking affinities. Bob 
Dean puffed his cigar; his sister put the 
muslin apron again into commission; and 
Mr. Hamlin presently unfolded a type- 
written letter, reading as follows: 


ALVIN F. JELFER 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Miss Lutv Dean, 
Dear MapaM: 

Replying yrs, 21st inst., would say (1) 49 next 
March 6th (2) brownish (3) $4300 (4) blue, 
slight cast (5) no (6) immediately on arrival 
(7) yes. Early answer will oblige, yrs, etc. 


“ How’s that?” exulted Bob. “ There's 
a man, I tell you, that’s got a mind of his 
own. Answers up quick and sharp, just 
the way I had Lulu put them questions to 
him. Lulu wrote the letters. I told what 
to say. If I'd left it to her—shucks, her 
palaver would ’a’ stampeded a_ business 
feller like Alvin F! All his letters was like 
that, so was hern. You be ready to make 
the hitch to-morrow? I'll hire Masonic 
Hall, over the barber-shop.” 
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“To-morrow?” repeated the minister. 

“ That’s what No. 6 means there on the 
invoice,” said Bob Dean. “ Immediate on 
arrival. To-morrow, or next day. Fay- 
burg ain’t so mighty far up the river.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hamlin arose in a sort of 
daze and shook hands with the hesitant 
and coyish Lulu. 

“T dunno,” she wavered. 
}.”” 

“ So-long, parson,” broke in Bob Dean 
firmly. “ The Chinaman’ll drive you back. 
Women are no good on a sheep-ranch, and 
when I say I’m goin’ to run a weddin’ you 
can bet your best shirt it’s time to tune up 
the choir!” 


“T dunno as 


II 


THE minister had a communicative wife, 
and the next morning, consequently, in 
front of the Palace Hotel, Bedelia City 
joyously awaited the arrival of the bride- 
groom from Fayburg. 

“ This here eruption of Dean’s,” said T. 
K. O’Hara, “into an affair of connubial 
bliss, is a sure enough cur’us event. Bob 
knows as much about females as a Hotten- 
tot does about ice. They are cert’nly an 
unknown quantity to him.” 

Cross-examined, Bob Dean was, as 
usual, stonily silent. With a cold and im- 
personal scrutiny he watched the approach 
of the stage and the emergence therefrom 
of a loosely built stranger wearing a linen 
duster and a vacant smile. 

Conk Hoover started a cheer, but re- 
pressed it when Bob stalked through the 
crowd and grabbed the traveler’s carpet- 
bag. 

“Your name Alvin F. Jelfer?” 

“ Why, sir, I ’most guess 1 can say ’tis, 
and then again, maybe ’tain’t.” 

“ Mine’s Dean,” announced Bob. 

“Well, well, well!” cackled Mr. Jelfer 
shrilly. “ Relative, I kind o’ reckon, 
p’rhaps?” 

“ Brother,” said Bob Dean. “ Not whole 
—half. Same dad, two maws. You come 
into the hotel and pick out a room.” 

There are only seven bedchambers in 
the Palace, and it did not take long for 
Alec Beebe, the proprietor, at the desk, to 
indicate to Mr. Jelfer the field of choice. 
Bob Dean stood by among the observant 
citizens in the office. 

“Hum!” considered Jelfer, stroking a 
pendulous lip. “I don’t always seem to 
like a south room ’xactly—oh, southeast, 

















THE WEDDING BOB DEAN 


Well, there’s the sun in the 


you say? 
mornin’, and —I dunno— once I had a 
north room in Ogden, and ’twarn’t so good, 


real good, that is. Maybe it was in Salt 
Lake—I disremember. West room? Prob- 
‘ly I might take that one, and yet—what 
do you think, Mr. Dean? Was you ever 
in Ogden?” 

“What the— What odds does that 
make?” demanded Bob. “ Here, Beebe, 
you show him ’round.” 

The proprietor bore the carpetbag up- 
stairs, and the bridegroom in the linen 
duster fluttered uncertainly at his heels. 
From the floor above Jelfer’s plaintive 
voice was heard continuously as he per- 
ambulated the hotel; and after a quarter 
of an hour or so Beebe came down with a 
red face. 

“Took the bunk I showed him first, 
after all,” growled Beebe. “I never did 
see such a locoed old maverick.” 

“ Landlord!” piped Jelfer from the stair- 
case. “I reckon this next room, come to 
think of it—I dunno—p’rhaps I'd 
rather—” 

Beebe reascended, a trifle profanely; 
Bob Dean, surveying the crowd, thrust his 
hands very deep in his trouser-pockets; 
and Abie Engstein, who was the janitor of 
Masonic Hall, cleared his throat. 

“ Want I should fix up the place for this 
evenin’, Bob?” he hinted diffidently. 

“ Sure!” thundered Dean. “ You fix up, 
and keep fixed up! This weddin’ goes. 
Letters is letters, ain’t they? Although,” 
he added, “how that seesawin’ jellyfish 
come to write so like a reg’lar man beats 
me complete.” 

The hotel clock struck the hour of noon, 
and Bob Dean strode to the foot of the 
stairs. 

“ Jelfer!” he called. “ We'll start for 
the ranch. You be ready in five minutes?” 

“‘ Well, yes and no, Mr. Dean,” quavered 
the invisible bridegroom. “Three min- 
utes, maybe—or maybe ten—or maybe—” 

“ Five’s what I said!” yelled Bob, and 
he performed an elementary war-dance. 

The spectacle of his rage was painful, 
‘and we retired to the barroom of the 
Palace. Wagering began briskly on the 
likelihood of the wedding ceremony. One 
party banked on Bob’s stubbornness; the 
other on the fact that, being a woman- 
hater, he was disqualified from forwarding 
matrimony. 

“ And he never can bring that flighty 
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Fayburg moth-miller up to the scratch, no- 
how,” said Conk Hoover, laying his ninth 
bet. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the 
decision of the official stakeholder behind 
the bar- was postponed by the arrival of 
Bob Dean’s Chinaman with an oral mes- 
sage for Mr. Engstein. 

“ Boss says weddy not to-light,” jab- 
bered the Chinaman. “ Keep hall fixed all 
same. Weddy to-mollow days.” 


It 


No nuptials, however, gratified Bedelia 
City on the morrow, nor, for that matter, 
on the day following; and Hoover and his 
adherents were jubilant. 

Bob Dean, defiant of propriety, had es- 
tablished his prospective brother-in-law, 
carpetbag and all, in the ranch-house. 
Scouts returned from the ranch to the 
hotel with meager information. 

“ Dean and him and Lulu was roostin’ 
on the veranda this mornin’,” reported 
Alec Beebe to the citizens at the Palace. 
“I stayed long as I could. Bob was try- 
in’ to get him to settle whether they’d 
be married with one ring or two rings. 
*Twarn’t no use. Dean’s pale and ga’nted, 
as if he had been herdin’ sheep in a bliz- 
zard. Hullo, yonder’s the stage! Who's 
the gal?” 

She was a very attractive young woman 
indeed who descended from the Fayburg 
stage that noon in front of the hotel, al- 
though, with her aggressive chin and 
straight shoulders, she looked more like a 
handsome boy than a girl.. She wore a 
serviceable sombrero and a close-fitting 
khaki dress which made you think of a 
uniform. 

“ Morning!” she said briskly. 
F. Jelfer here?” 

O’Hara spoke up at once; he alleged 
afterward that his professional instinct 
immediately scented a scandal. 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded T. K. “ Least- 
wise he’s on a ranch two miles over that 
divide, Mrs.—Mrs.—” 

“Miss,” snapped the girl. ‘“ Kate 
Stark. Hook up a rig for me, anybody?” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Beebe with a 
jump. 

Miss Stark gazed across the street at 
the windows of Masonic Hall, wherein 
Abie Engstein had tastefully arranged 
hymeneal festoons of white cheese-cloth. 

“ Been a wedding?” she asked. « 


“ Alvin 
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“ Going to be,” said T. K. O'Hara. 

“ P’r’aps,” drawled Hoover. 

The young lady impaled Conk with a 
glance like the punch of a chisel. 

“If you want to bet there isn’t,” she 
said, “ just you let me know, my friend. 
Here’s my card.” 

“* Jelfer & Stark,’” read Conk. “‘ Jel- 
fer & Stark, real-estate and insurance.’ 
Why, dog my cats! You must be his 
partner!” 

“And niece,” added the girl. “ Now, 
then, where’s the rig? Oh, all right, give 
me the whip. Bob Dean’s ranch, did you 
say? Never heard of him. Is he father 
to that snappy-writing Lulu?” 

“ Half-brother,” fluttered O’Hara weak- 
ly. “ Not whole. Same dad, two—” 

“ Get up!” cried Miss Stark to Beebe’s 
horse, and she whirled down the road to- 
ward the sheep-ranch. 

“Well, by jiminetty!” gasped Conk 
Hoover, fingering the laundry slip which 
contained his list of bets. “I’m a goin’ 
to hedge, if I can. Yes, sir-ee! I’m a 
goin’ to hedge before evenin’.” 

The hours moved slowly. Bedelia City 
suspended its afternoon business and frank- 
ly devoted itself to waiting; even the Rev. 
Mr. Hamlin dallied at the door of the 
Palace barroom for news. There was no 
news whatever. Industrious watchers, 
surreptitiously patrolling the road in front 
of Bob’s place, saw nothing of the match- 
makers or the happy pair. 

At eight o’clock Abie Engstein lighted 
the kerosene lamps in Masonic Hall. 

“ Ain’t been told not to, anyhow,” he 
said. “Might as well be ready. Walk 
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up, folks! And—look out there! What'd 
I tell you? Here’s the parson! Gangway!” 

It was, indeed, Mr. Hamlin, in official 
garb, who squirmed excitedly through the 
assembled spectators. 

“The Chinaman just called at my 
house,” he declared to Conk. “ The couple 
have left the ranch.” 

He mounted the platform. Abie’s 
daughter sat down at the melodeon and 
the citizens decorously arranged them- 
selves against the walls. Hurried foot- 
steps were heard on the stairs. The 
melodeon wheezed forth the “ Washington 
Post.” And Bob Dean, with Miss Stark 
upon his arm, marched rapidly to the plat- 
form and confronted the clergyman. 

“Go ahead,” he ordered. ‘“ Make it 
short.” 

“You and—and this—this lady?” 
blurted Mr. Hamlin, aghast. 

“Us,” said Bob. 

IV 


WHEN it was over the bridegroom ex- 
plained proudly. He seemed very proud 
and happy, and so did his wife. 

“Why, we’ve knowed each other for 
more’n a month, count o’ them letters she 
and I wrote,” said Bob Dean. “ That is, 
we was stuck on each other’s way of doin’ 
things, although up to six hours ago she 
thought I was Lulu and I thought she was 
Alvin F. But, at that, six hours is a heap 
o’ time to them that don’t seesaw. Al and 
Lu? Oh, they'll live with us, I judge. 
We didn’t get shet of them, after all, but 
we've got each other. How’s that, Kate?” 

“ Right,” said Mrs. Bob. 


BACK FROM PANAMA 


SHRINKING with awe from prehistoric days— 
A time when earth was racked from crust to core 
And life gigantic swarmed air, sea, and shore— 
Shrinking from such, we turn in praise 
To dwell on wonders like the Cretan maze, 
Vast Babylon. whose gardens seemed to soar, 
Colossus—proud above a harbor’s roar— 
And China’s wall, which armies could not raze. 


Vet look about us! 


Towers of dreadful height 


Storm the blue vault; huge shapes with jaws of steel 

Crunch rock; winged gossamer assails the sun; 
Rumbling below, sweeps labyrinthine night. 

No praise? No awe? Has man lost power to feel, 

Short of past marvels or two seas made one? 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 




















THE COLOSSAL GROWTH OF 
THE SAVINGS-BANK 


STARTING IN THE SMALLEST WAY IN SCOTLAND A CENTURY 
AGO THE IDEA HAS CIRCLED THE GLOBE 


BY ISAAC F. 


named Henry Duncan presided 

over the Scotch parish of Ruth- 
well. He had been trained for trade and 
had literally stepped from the counting- 
room into the pulpit. About him was 
waged a grim and uncompromising struggle 
for bare existence. The poor-laws and the 
inability of the people to put by any sur- 
plus kept the community impoverished. 

“We must teach these people to save,” 
he one day said to his friend, Dr. Chal- 
mers, an eminent Scot. 

But how to do this was the problem. 
There was no organized agency for en- 
couraging thrift; no machinery for con- 
serving money that reached the mass of 
the population. The modest savings that 
sacrifice dragged from daily needs were 
always accessible and went at the first 
pinch of need or at the first impulse. 
Duncan felt that if one confined himself 
to the relief of poverty he did little but 
encourage it. The task, therefore, was to 
dry up its springs. 

He realized that the first step toward 
systematic saving was to provide a secure 
and somewhat inaccessible place for the 
deposit of savings. In this inspiration lay 
the whole crux of the savings-bank move- 
ment. 

“Why not get some receptacle and 
make these people put their surplus in it?” 
he asked. “ Then they will not be in such 
a hurry to take it out.” 

Here at least was a plan to place the 
money out of immediate reach of tempta- 
tion. 

So the parson installed an iron box in 


A LITTLE over a century ago a parson 
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his cottage and went forth to preach the 
gospel of saving and, what was equally im- 
portant, the safeguarding of what was 
saved. Strange as it may seem, the idea 
was at first rejected in a canny Scotch 
district. The shrewd parishioners did not 
question the efficacy of the savings propo- 
sition, but they had doubts about the 
security of the impromptu bank. 

To overcome this, Duncan had three 
locks made for the box. He distributed 
the keys among three men. Thus the 
coffer could not be opened save in the 
presence of the trio. 

That iron box, set up in an obscure 
Scotch cottage, was the first real savings- 
bank, the crude corner-stone of a move- 
ment that has become a vast agency for 
progress. From it has grown a world-wide 
bulwark of the people’s money. 

Dr. Duncan was not the first to agitate 
the systematic savings plan, although he 
was probably the pioneer in establishing a 
rude sort of bank. The Germans, always 
prudent, had tried to put the same idea into 
effect toward the end of the eighteenth 
century by setting up an institution in 
Hamburg for the encouragement of thrift 
among seamen, servants, and day laborers. 
In France, old-time sanctuary of economy, 
had been advocated a similar plan. 

Some of Duncan’s English contempo- 
raries almost stole a march on him by 
starting so-called “ frugality banks,” which 
were humble forerunners of cooperative 
institutions. It is interesting to note that 
in most of the early Anglo-Saxon savings 
projects the church had large influence. 
Later the state supplanted this domina- 
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tion. To England’s credit let it be said 
that she first gave the savings-bank statu- 
tory recognition and regulation. 

Whatever its exact origin, the fact re- 
mains that the savings-bank idea, once 
started, developed rapidly. To-day the 
sun never sets on its activity, for in every 
part of the world there is some definite 
organized medium for promoting thrift 
and conserving its fruit. The story of the 
savings-bank is one of the really inspiring 
chapters in human progress. 

The average person does not often realize 
the actual enormous extent of this struc- 
ture reared on the nickels, the pennies, the 
centimes, or the pfennigs of the people. 
There is no pomp or glamour of spectacu- 
lar coup about it; none of the thrill of fi- 
nancial empire-making. Yet these citadels 
of saving are among the impregnable but- 
tresses of world-money. 

The growth of the savings-bank in the 
United States has been marvelous. But 
before we go into the big and striking facts 
let us first see, briefly, just what the struc- 
ture of the institution is. 


VARIATIONS IN THE MACHINERY 


The savings-bank began in this country 
as a sort of philanthropic trust, founded 
with no idea of profit for stockholders (for 
there were none), but managed by trustees, 
whose sole purpose was to encourage the 
habit of saving and to provide a special 
security for the deposits. This is the mu- 
tual bank. 

Hence it came about that the state took 
a hand in the regulation of the savings- 
bank and framed laws providing for a 
special supervision of its business and a 
definite restriction on its investments. 
Most of the mutual banks are in the New 
England and Eastern States, where the 
idea first took root in the United States. 

Then there is the stock savings-bank, 
which is like any other commercial bank 
in that it has stockholders and conducts 
business with the idea of also making divi- 
dends for them. The majority of these 
banks are in the Western and Southern 
States. .. 

The savings-bank laws vary. In some 
States, notably in those commonwealths 
where the movement began in this country, 
they are most drastic. The most rigid are 
in Massachusetts and in New York, where 
the legal investments for the institutions 
provide an admirable guide for the small 
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investor who wants to be extremely con- 
servative. In New York, for example, the 
savings-banks are limited to only three 
kinds of investment in the employment of 
their funds — government bonds and the 
bonds of cities, towns, counties, and States, 
real-estate mortgages, and railroad bonds 
of the very highest type. Some States have 
no savings-bank laws at all. 


THE MILITANT MARCH OF THRIFT 


Now let us see what the nickels and the 
dimes of the steady savers have done in 
the United States. It is the record of the 
militant march of thrift registered in terms 
of billions. The bald statistics stand out 
with impressive force. 

In 1820 we had ten savings-banks, with 
8,635 depositors, whose savings aggregated 
$1,138,000. There was an average deposit 
of $131.86. ° 

To-day we have 1,978 savings-banks, in- 
cluding both mutual and stock banks, with 
10,766,936 depositors, whose savings pile 
up the tremendous total of $4,727,403,950. 
The average deposit is $439.07. If this 
money were distributed among all the 
people of the country it would mean $48.56 
for each of the 95,656,000 men, women, 
and children in the United States. 

Take these figures and make some com- 
parisons and you begin to have a bigger 
respect for the savings-bank idea and for 
the legions behind it. The more than ten 
million depositors form a host greater than 
the entire fighting strength of the armies of 
Germany, France, Austria - Hungary, and 
Italy. They would populate the city of 
New York twice over; they represent a 
multitude equal to the combined popula- 
tion of Alabama, California, Indiana, and 
Massachusetts, and that is more people 
than resided in the whole United States in 
1820, the first year of definite organization 
of the savings-bank movement in this 
country. 

Their hoard of more than four and a 
half billion dollars is four times the bonded 
debt of the United States; it is equal to 
one-fourth of all the deposits of the na- 
tional and State banks; it is nearly twice 
the total traffic revenue of all the Ameri- 
can railroads. At every turn you find 
some amazing evidence of the magnitude 
and power of the savings-banks. 

What might be called the geography of 
the savings-bank presents some striking 
features. For example, the mutual banks 
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are considerably outnumbered by the stock 
savings-banks — the figures, respectively, 
are 623 and 1,355—yet they have about 
eighty per cent of the depositors and con- 
tain three-fourths of all the deposits. 

New York State alone has over three 
million depositors, more people than reside 
in Indiana, and their deposits have passed 
the billion-and-a-half mark. Massachu- 
setts, that very pillar of our thrift, does 
still better, in proportion to its population. 
It has more than two million savings-bank 
depositors, with eight hundred and twenty- 
four millions of deposits. 

Since the bulk of our savings is in the 
East, it follows that the largest banks are 
there. The great New York savings-banks 
are veritable Gibraltars of steel and 
granite. In deposits they rival their com- 
mercial contemporaries. The biggest of 
all of them has more than $128,000,000 
on its pass-books. Another long ago passed 
the hundred million mark, and several are 
well on the way to this tremendous goal. 

These banks touch all classes. I know 
of one that, by reason of its cosmopolitan 
clientele, is compelled to print its in- 
structions and its books in six different 
languages. There was a time when the 
American savings-banks of the most con- 
servative type (the old-line mutual kind) 
did not even advertise. Now they not 
only solicit patronage, but do a banking 
business by mail. 


HOSTS OF EUROPEAN SAVERS 


This estimate of our savings-banks must 
include a hasty survey of their neighbors 
abroad. Germany leads the world with 
her host of savers, for there are 22,349,000 
depositors enrolled on the books of her 
public and corporate savings-banks. This 
means that one out of every three persons 
that you meet in the German empire has 
a savings-bank account. Yet the total de- 
posits of these depositors is half a billion 
dollars less than ours, being only $4,241,- 
560,762. The average deposit per inhabi- 
tant is $65.83 and per depositor, $189.78. 

The United Kingdom has 1,870,510 de- 
positors, with total deposits of $261,875,- 
606 and an average deposit of only $5.73. 

In France you find an interesting situa- 
tion. Here is a country with a population 
less than half of ours, and yet she has 
three million more depositors than we 
have. One striking fact about the French 
saver is that out of the total of about 
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thirteen and a half million savings ac- 
counts in the republic more than four mil- 
lions, or nearly one-third, are for twenty 
francs or less. The French are born in- 
vestors. As soon as they get enough money 
in a savings-bank to buy a government 
bond or a first-class real-estate mortgage 
(both of these investments may be had in 
very small denominations) they put their 
money into one and thus increase their 
income. 

The net result of any comparison be- 
tween our savings-banks and those of 
foreign countries shows that while we show 
a minority in numbers, as compared with 
some countries, the average individual de- 
posit over here is four times greater than 
that of any other land. 

There are many big employers who hire 
those applicants who can produce a sa- 
vings-bank pass-book. That the savings- 
bank idea is penetrating the consciousness 
of our people is shown by the encouraging 
fact that despite the terrific tax made on 
their resources by the advanced cost of 
living, the army of savers in the banks has 
increased by 756,632—a 7.5 per cent gain 
—during the last twelve months. 


THE POST-OFFICE ADJUNCT 


As in most foreign lands where saving 
is a tradition, various first aids to the 
savings-banks have cropped up in the 
United States. Foremost among them is 
the introduction of the postal-savings sys- 
tem. The regular savings-bank officials 
warmly encouraged and commended this 
plan from the start. Instead of regarding 
it as a competitor they wisely saw that it 
was merely a feeder to them. 

First of all it is helping to keep within 
our own confines the money saved by 
foreigners which went back to their own 
countries because there they could get the 
government stamp on their savings. 

Here are some significant figures from 
the report of the New York postmaster to 
June 30, 1913: Of the 30,138 depositors 
on that date thirty-six per cent were native 
whites, while 61.7 per cent were foreign- 
born whites. 

Second, it helps to encourage the thrift 
idea. 

Third, the bankers realized that the 
average man or woman will not be content 
with the two per cent paid by the govern- 
ment cn postal savings when he or she can 
get three or four per cent from a savings- 
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bank. Many postal savers are transferring 
their accounts to the banks as soon as they 
have a little “ nest-egg.” 

The growth of the postal-savings banks 
has been little short of marvelous. Estab- 
lished in January, 1911, with forty-eight 
depositories, these banks have shown 
steady gains every month since that time. 
From $60,101 at the end of the first month 
the deposits have risen to $33,818,870, the 
June, 1913, figures, which have just been 
tabulated. For thirteen months out of the 
thirty that the banks had been in opera- 
tion up to that time, the deposits increased 
at the rate of a million dollars or more a 
month. For each of three months the in- 
crease in amounts locked up in this way 
was more than two million dollars. 

The latest figures give the number of 
depositors as 330,703, an increase of 28,- 
546 in half a year, and put the average 
deposit at $102, an increase of $10 over 
the average deposit six months before, 
which itself had been increased by $10 over 
the preceding half-year. In June, 1911, 
six months after the banks were opened, 
the average deposit was $56.82. Already, 
in two years, it has almost doubled. 

From the original forty-eight the num- 
ber of depositories has grown to 12,820, 
including 662 branches. 


THE 
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Every indication points to sustained 
growth for the postal-savings banks. It 
will be long, however, before they reach 
the status of those long established in 
Europe. In France, which has 5,542,000 
depositors, the deposits amount to $316,- 
456,000, but the average deposit is only 
$89.36. In Austria, which has 2,238,000 
depositors, with deposits of $118,461,000, 
the average deposit is $52.93. In the 
Netherlands, with 1,510,000 depositors 
and $64,436,000 deposits, the average de- 
posit is $42.67. 

Such an admirable innovation as savings- 
bank insurance, which enables the wage- 
earner to get all the benefits of protection 
for his family in case of his death during 
the life of his savings account, is just an- 
other type of the inducements now held 
out to the average American to join the 
host of the thrifty. 

The lesson of thrift that the growth of 
the savings-bank deposits teaches is the 
real stimulus to personal betterment. 
Nothing so advances a people in perma- 
nent prosperity as the solid accumulations 
of savings. They form the huge and un- 
shakable reservoirs of capital which are 
immune against the inroads of panic and 
the shifting hazards of trade. 

The wise man saves. 


SUNKEN SPANIARD 


Tue fight was over, the battle done 
Before the setting of the sun, 

And many a ship, as I well know, 
Made her bed on the sands below. 
And some that saw the stars at night 
Had made their bed before the light. 


The barnacles creep their ribs between, 

And their sides are mossed with the seaweed green, 
And the jewels drop from the rusted swords 

In the skeleton hands of the sleeping lords. 


The deep-sea fishes have nested in 
The silken banner of Catherine. 

The leaden feet of the centuries 
Make spoil of the colored broideries. 


Out of the deep came splendor and moan, 
And the sea hath taken again her own. 
Sorrow and splendor came from the sea 
With the pearls sewn into the broidery. 

And the wave that washes the seaward whin, 
Rolls over the lost Saint Catherine. 


Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 




















A CAMEL AT A BARGAIN 


BY S: E KISER 


ILLUSTRATED BY MODEST STEIN 


had clearly fixed in my mind. 

This was that I would never 

marry a girl who was foolishly fond of 
dogs or cats. I had once been almost 
madly in love with Julia Thrall, but one 
day when she and I were strolling under 
arching elms and indulging in romantic 
fancies such as are likely to come to 
people in the dreamy days of early autumn 
she suddenly swooped down upon a portly 
pup, clutched him to her breast, and 
kissed his clammy nose. I felt thankful 
then that I had never had the courage to 
ask Julia’s father to yield his child to me. 
Fortunately Evelyn had no absurd no- 
tions concerning pets. She was willing to 
admit that dogs might be useful, if they 
were kept in their proper places, and her 
opinion of cats was exactly in line with 
my own. So we were married, and I hoped 
we were going to live happily ever after; 


¥ ‘HERE was one thing I had always 


but I discovered before long that Evelyn 
was the possessor of a peculiar propensity. 
Perhaps it was not peculiar either. Since 
it has become possible for me to study 
women impassionately I have observed 
that many of them exhibit propensities 
which, if they are not identical with that 
possessed by Evelyn, are similar to it. 

Evelyn’s propensity was brought to my 
notice for the first time when she met me 
at the door one evening and confessed that 
she had bought a perfectly splendid pair 
of riding-breeches for me. 

I informed her as gently as I could that 
inasmuch as I did not own a horse, had no 
idea of buying one, and had never learned 
to ride, I could not quite understand what 
I was to do with my riding-breeches. It 
did not seem to me that they could well 
be utilized in adding to the ornamentation 
of our bungalow, and I was sure that I 
should not permit myself to be persuaded 
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to wear them to the office. Riding-breeches 
may be, and doubtless are, all right when 
one is riding, but I have never seen a man 
who looked well in them while he was 
standing on his feet or walking for his 
health. I admitted as much to Evelyn. 

“ But they were such a bargain, dear,” 
she said with enthusiasm that had not in 
any sense been chilled by my lack of ap- 
preciation. “Do you know what the 
original price of them was? Sixteen dol- 
lars! And they were marked down to 
four fifty.” — 

If they had been marked down to 
twenty-seven cents they would not have 
been worth that price to me, but I didn’t 
have the heart to say so to Evelyn, she 
was so happy over her wonderful bargain. 
One evening, when she was in bed with a 
headache, I stealthily took my riding- 
breeches out and dropped them into an 
unoccupied automobile that stood in front 
of a church. Evelyn continues to believe 
there was something weird and unnatural 
about their disappearance. 

A few months after our marriage it be- 
came necessary for me to take a business 
trip through the far West, and Evelyn in- 
sisted on accompanying me. 

“ We have never really had a wedding 
trip, you know,” she argued, “ and this 
will be such a fine chance to have one at 
the company’s expense.” 

I tried to convince her that it would 
hardly be fair to the company to take a 
wedding trip at its expense, but she was 
unable to understand my logic. She 
leaned over the back of my chair, slipped 
her arms around my neck, and said: 

“T sha’n’t interfere with your business 
engagements at all, and you won’t have to 
write to me, you know, so you see you will 
have that much extra time to devote to 
the company’s affairs. In that way you 
will more than make up for my expenses.” 

It was useless to insist that there was a 
matter of ethics involved, for women do 
not, as a rule, appear to be able to con- 
sider ethics from the business side. 

While we were in California Evelyn al- 
most snapped up what would have been a 
record-breaker in the way of bargains. 
Out upon the edge of the desert somebody 
had erected a big hotel for the accommo- 
dation of nervous people who desired to 
escape from the noise and confusion of 
cities. It was intended also to be a haven 
for those who wished to meditate in silence 
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and to elude agents, promoters, and the 
wearisome conversation of baseball en- 
thusiasts. 

It appeared, however, that the supply 
of people who were looking for a haven 
of that kind was so limited as seriously to 
interfere with the success of the enterprise. 
The hotel had been vacant for a year and 
the owner was reported to be anxious to 
dispose of it at a sacrifice. We had seen 
the building from a car-window and one of 
our fellow passengers had informed us of 
the purpose of the man who had projected 
it. 

Evelyn took a lively interest in the story 
and thought it a great pity that such a 
splendid building should be permitted to 
go to waste. 

One evening, when I arrived at our hotel 
after a hard day with obdurate people 
who had refused to believe that there was 
any immediate necessity for replenishing 
their stocks of goods, I was informed by 
my wife that she had a splendid surprise 
for me. I needed a splendid surprise to 
cheer me up, and I begged her to let me 
hear her good news. 

“ Do you remember that beautiful build- 
ing we saw out on the desert the other 
day?” she asked. ; 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ but what about your 
surprise?” 

“ That’s it!” she exclaimed. “I have 
found the man who owns it, and he is 
willing to sell it for less than half the cost 
of the bare walls.” 

“That doesn’t surprise me,” I assured 
her. “I should think he would be glad to 
give it away.” 

“ Think what a splendid thing it would 
be,” she said, “ to own a hotel where we 
could entertain our friends. It would be 
the jolliest kind of a place for house- 
parties.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I suppose our 
friends would be delighted to run out from 
the East almost any Friday or Saturday 
afternoon to stay over Sunday.” 

“T don’t believe,” Evelyn complained, 
“that you realize what a bargain this is. 
We could buy the whole thing for a few 
hundred dollars; and think of the thou- 
sands it cost originally.” 

When we ended our discussion she was 
weeping and convinced that I was wholly 
incapable of appreciating a bargain when 
one was placed within my reach. I am 
glad to be able to say that we did not pur- 
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chase the hotel and that the owner of it 
was manly enough to return to Evelyn ten 
dollars which she had deposited with him 
for the purpose of securing an option on 
the property. 

In Colorado, where we stopped on our 
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We did not buy the stamp-mill, but dur- 
ing the first two or three years of our 
married life Evelyn picked up a number 
of bargains whereby we became the sole 
proprietors of three sets of the works of 
Honoré de Balzac, a plumber’s repair-kit, 











A HORSE DOCTOR HAD BEEN SUMMONED TO EXERCISE HIS SKILL IN THE PATIENT'S BEHALF 


way home, Evelyn heard of an abandoned 
stamp-mill that was offered “ dirt cheap,” 
and she suggested that we ought to buy it 
before somebody else took advantage of 
the bargain. When I inquired what use 
we would have for a stamp-mill, she said: 

“We could make our own stamps, you 
know, and perhaps our friends would be 
willing to buy their supplies from us.” 

/ 


an attic full of spinning-wheels, cord bed- 
steads, and fire-tongs that she assured me 
would come in handy if we were ever able 
to have a house with a fireplace in it. I 
agreed that the spinning-wheels, the cord 
bedsteads, and perhaps one or two of the 
sets of Balzac might be utilized to some 
advantage if we ever got the fireplace, but 
Evelyn refused to be discouraged by my 
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lack of appreciation. She went on pick- 
ing up bargains here and there until one 
day in early summer when Robinson’s 
Mammoth Circus came to the beautiful 
suburban city in which we lived. 

It was then that Evelyn secured the 
biggest bargain of her fair young life. The 
name of her bargain was Archie. Business 
had called me away from home for a few 
days. When I returned Archie was on my 
hands. 

I may as well explain that Archie was a 
camel. One could tell almost at a glance 
that he was a camel, but I never saw a 
camel that was in as bad repair as Archie 
seemed to be when I first beheld him. He 
was in a recumbent position in our back 
yard and Evelyn was holding a bottle for 
a horse doctor who had been summoned to 
exercise his skill in the patient’s behalf. 

I must give Evelyn credit for having ex- 
hibited unexpected wisdom in sending for 
a horse doctor. I should never have 
thought of asking a horse doctor to pre- 
scribe for a camel. Yet, when you come 
to think of it, why shouldn’t medicine that 
is good for a horse be good for a camel? 
The horse doctor’s name was Allen T. 
Rector. I give it in full, because he was a 
highly moral man and, knowing him to 
be such, I did not answer Evelyn candidly 
when she asked me what I thought of her 


bargain. 

Archie had been a part of Robinson’s 
Mammoth Circus and Menagerie, but con- 
stant traveling, irregular meals, and other 
hardships incident to circus life had inter- 
fered with his well-being. This much the 
manager of the show admitted to Evelyn 
when he offered to sell Archie for thirty- 
five dollars. Furthermore, he had assured 
her that Archie had cost several thousand 
dollars and might, with proper treatment, 
be made as good as new. 

It would be unfair of me not to give 
Evelyn credit for having been actuated by 
humane feelings as well as by the desire 
to secure a bargain when she purchased 
Archie for twenty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents, the price on which she and the man- 
ager of the show had finally compromised. 
The manager said Archie would die of 
mortification if he could know that he had 
been disposed of for such a ridiculous 
figure, but I don’t believe Archie would 
have cared. He seemed to be too busy 
dying of other things to bother over the 
matter of his intrinsic worth. 
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“You can see, can’t you, dear,” Evelyn 
explained, “ that it would have been cruel 
to let them take Archie away with them? 
I am sure that he would not have lasted 
another week if he had remained with the 
circus.” 

Archie looked plaintively at me, as if 
his whole future depended upon my an- 
swer, but I declined to become enthusiastic 
over him. 

“What do you intend to do with him 
in case he pulls through?” I asked. 

“ Let us not speak as if there could be 
any doubt about it,” Evelyn answered. 
“We simply must pull him through. The 
doctor says he has more than an even 
chance. There will be plenty of things to 
do with him when he gets well. We might 
rent him out to some park, or we can keep 
him here.’ It will be a kind of distinction 
to have a camel. None of our friends 
have camels. And, if we care to do so, I 
suppose we can take in quite a little money 
by charging children for riding on him.” 

“ Or,” I suggested, “ you might take me 
to town on him in the mornings. It would 
be fine exercise for both of us, and in that 
way we could acquire the motions for the 
new dances, too.” 

Ignoring my remark, Evelyn turnéd to 
Mr. Rector, the horse doctor, and asked 
him if he didn’t think Archie was already 
beginning to show signs of improvement. 

“He does seem to be takin’ more notice 
than he did at first,” the doctor replied. 
“I guess we’re goin’ to save him.” 

I began to hate the horse doctor for the 
confidence he expressed, and I was more 
than half glad when Archie, while making 
an effort to get up, flopped over on his 
side, pinioning the veterinarian against the 
back fence. He managed at length to 
wriggle out and, after administering a 
bucketful of medicine to the camel, di- 
rected Evelyn to let him know if our pa- 
tient grew worse. Then he went away and 
Evelyn and I were alone with Archie. 

But we were not permitted to be alone 
with him for long. Fortunately our next- 
door neighbors were away for the summer, 
but Hanley, a man who lived in the next 
block, happened to be passing presently 
with a cur that generally followed him 
around. The dog evidently scented Archie, 
not that scenting Archie was remarkable 
or difficult, and he came bounding back 
into our yard. Fearing the worst, Evelyn 
called Hanley to come and get his dog, 
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which was barking fiercely at Archie and 
threatening to chew him up. 

“What is it, a camel?” Hanley asked 
when he had chased his dog over to a cor- 
ner of our bungalow where the brute, with 
the hair on the back of his neck bristling 
terribly, growled and barked by turns and 
seemed determined to return to the attack 
upon our pet. 

“ Yes,” I assured him, “it’s a camel. 
There is his hump, and even if you 
couldn’t see that, it would be easy to tell 
by his feet that he was a camel.” 

“ He seems to be sick,” said Hanley. 

“Oh, but he’s getting better,” Evelyn 
assured him. “ Won’t you please make 
your dog go home? I’m so afraid he may 
upset Archie’s nerves, and what he needs 
most now is perfect rest and quiet.” 

Hanley chased his dog out of the yard 
and returned. 

“What seems to be the matter?” he 
asked. 

“ Nervous prostration,” I said, thinking 
it might be well to make Archie as fash- 
ionable as possible. 

“ Whose is it?” Hanley inquired. 

“ He belongs to us,” Evelyn answered. 
“ Don’t you think he’s a dear, darling old 
fellow?” 

“T never knew before that you had a 
camel,” said Hanley, evading her question. 

“ We haven’t had him long,” I explained. 
“Mrs. Goodwin bought him at a sacrifice 
and brought him home only a little while 
ago.” 

Archie emitted a dismal moan and at- 
tempted to assume a kneeling posture, but 
gave it up and flopped back upon his side. 

“Are you thinking of going into the 
show business?” Hanley asked. 

“ Of course not,” Evelyn replied. “ As 
soon as he gets well we will sell him. A 
good, healthy camel is worth a lot of 
money, and there is always a ready market 
for them. The man I bought him from 
told me we would have no trouble in dis- 
posing of him as soon as he got upon his 
feet.” 

“ He looks as if you may have to keep 
him in stock for some time,” Hanley re- 
marked. 

Other people began coming in then, and 
in a little while the story of Evelyn’s won- 
derful bargain was known to everybody in 
our end of town. I fancied that some of 
our fellow citizens regarded me with pity. 
They seemed to think that Evelyn had 
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shown poor judgment or questionable taste 
or something of the kind when she had 
brought Archie into my life, and I resent- 
ed their lack of enthusiasm. 

There was one man in particular who 
exasperated me. He was a fat, middle- 
aged person of the name of Tinker. 

“Camel, eh?” he said when he had 
pushed his way through the crowd that 
surrounded Archie and us. 

I shouldn’t have minded it if he had 
spoken respectfully, but he addressed me 
in a superior way, as if owning a camel 
were immoral or a sign of social inferiority. 

“Yes,” I replied with some asperity, 
“ your intuition is correct. It is a camel.” 

“Um-m-m!” he grunted. “ Looks tired 
like and a bit discouraged.” 

“Can you blame him?” I asked, glan- 
cing around at the people who had been 
questioning us about Archie and making 
idiotic suggestions concerning the manner 
in which a sick camel ought to be treated. 

After that I noticed that the crowd be- 
gan to diminish, but Tinker did not appear 
to be disposed to hurry on about his 
business. 

“What do you expect to do with him?” 
he asked. 

“I think,” I replied, “ that I shall fatten 
him. I have never seen a fat camel, but 
I don’t know of any reason why there 
should not be fat camels as well as fat 
men.” 

“No reason in the world,” he replied, 
either too stupid or too stubborn to ap- 
preciate my sarcasm. “ Don’t let him 
worry if you want him to put on weight. 
There’s nothing like worry to keep a man 
thin, and I s’pose it’s the same with a 
camel. Have you got a license for him?” 

“Why should I get a license for him?” 
I asked, pretending to regard his question 
as trivial; but it worried me. I was not 
sure that we would be permitted to keep a 
camel without a license, and I had no idea 
what it would cost if we had to have one. 

“ T’d look into the matter if I were you,” 
said Tinker. “ He probably comes under 
the head of domestic animals, unless you 
intend to list him as a household pet, the 
same as a canary or a goldfish.” 

I did not conceal from Tinker the fact 
that I was losing patience with him, and 
he presently went away, followed by the 
others who had lingered for the purpose of 
finding out what our intentions concerning 
Archie might be. When Evelyn and I 
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were alone again she turned to me and 
pathetically asked: 

“ What are we going to do with Archie 
to-night?” 

“| know what we are not going to do 
with him,” I replied, a little more severely, 
perhaps, than was necessary. “ We are 
not going to sit up with him or put him in 
the care of a trained nurse.” 

“But we can’t leave him out here 
alone,” she said. “Something might hap- 
pen to him.” 

“ No such luck,” I replied. 

“What if he should have a sinking 
spell?” she asked. 

Her suggestion caused me to take cour- 
age. I hoped he would have a sinking 
spell, but just then Archie shook himself 
together, assumed a prayerful attitude, 
and looked at me with a reproachful ex- 
pression, as if he had read my thought. 
We then fed him half a tubful of gruel 
the horse doctor had prepared, and he ate 
with a relish that filled Evelyn with hope. 

“ Harry!” she exclaimed, “ he’s going to 
get well. You can see that he is stronger 
already. I feel sure that he is going to 
turn out to be a wonderful investment for 
The camel did seem to chirk up wonder- 
fully after eating that gruel. I had no- 
ticed that the horse doctor, in preparing 
it, had emptied into the mass of stuff 
something from a big brown bottle, and 
the actions of the camel after he had con- 
sumed it caused me to become suspicious. 
Knowing Mr. Rector to be a highly moral 
man, however, I dismissed my suspicions, 
and we left Archie for a while to meditate 
undisturbed. 

While we were at dinner four reporters 
called us up by telephone to find out about 
our camel, and Evelyn began to be hys- 
terical when it became evident that we 
were to be the central figures in a sensa- 
tional story which would probably be pub- 
lished all over the country. More for the 
purpose of diverting her thoughts from the 
newspapers than for any other reason, I 
got her to assist me, after dinner, to build 
a fence around Archie, and at dark, weary 
and with blistered hands, we left him. 

It was shortly after midnight when 
Evelyn aroused me from peaceful slumber 
to tell me that Archie had been seized with 
a terrible coughing spell and was dying. 

“ Get up!” she cried, “ and run for the 
doctor.” 
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“Why don’t you telephone for him?” I 
asked, for I was in no mood to run after a 
doctor for a sick camel. 

“ He has no telephone,” she pathetically 
replied. “Hurry, dear, please, or I’m 
afraid we shall lose him.” 

I got into my clothes as quickly as pos- 
sible and hastened out into the night. The 
horse doctor lived a half-dozen squares 
away, and, knowing that Evelyn would be 
in the deepest distress until I returned 
with him, I began to run. I was within 
about two blocks of my destination and 
sprinting on my second wind when a po- 
liceman who had been concealed behind a 
stately elm leaped upon me. As he did so 
he gave a shrill whistle for help. 

“ Put your hands above your head and 
kape them there!” he commanded as he 
laid hold of me. 

“ Wait, officer,” I pleaded; “ you don’t 
know what you’re doing.” 

“T don’t, eh?” he replied, giving me a 
jerk that almost dislocated my neck. “ I’ll 
show you whether I know what I’m doin’ 
or not. Kape your hands up!” 

He was nearly twice as big as I and 
ought to have been ashamed of himself, 
but he wasn’t. In addition to his advan- 
tage in size he was armed with a club 
which he held in a threatening manner 
above my head. 

“Don’t hit me,” I begged. “I’m an 
innocent man. I was only running for a 
doctor.” 

“ Runnin’ fer a doctor, was you?” he 
sarcastically remarked. ‘“ Who was you 
runnin’ fer a doctor fer?” 

“ For a sick camel,” I assured him. 

“Here, now, none o’ that!” he said. 
“ Don’t you try to git funny with me, and 
it won’t do you anny good to pretind 
you’re crazy. Kape your hands up!” 

While I was trying to convince him that 
he had made a serious mistake another po- 
liceman arrived, and they decided, in spite 
of my explanations, to take me to the 
station-house. I begged them to let me 
communicate with the horse doctor first, 
but they refused to believe that my plea 
was not a part of a plot to get in touch 
with confederates and I was rudely hustled 
along. On the way to the station I prom- 
ised myself the satisfaction, if Archie sur- 
vived his coughing spell, of slipping a large 
dose of poison into his gruel at the earliest 
opportunity that might present itself. 

At the station the sergeant in charge 
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listened wearily to my story, and when I 
had finished he gave directions that I 
should be locked up until morning. 

“ But wait,” I pleaded. “ You can tele- 
phone to my wife and find out whether I 
have been telling the truth or not.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “ who’s your 
wife, and what’s your number?” 

Then it occurred to me that Evelyn, in 
her nervous, excited state, might suffer 
serious consequences as a result of the 
shock if she were to be 
informed that I was 
under arrest, and I tried 
to explain the situation 
to the sergeant, suggest- 
ing that he send me 
home accompanied by 
an officer or two, if he 
thought it necessary, to 
verify my account of the 
adventure. 

It was no use. He 
refused to place any con- 
fidence in me and again 
ordered me to a cell. As 
I was being dragged 
away he suddenly called 
out: 

“Bring him back 
here!” 

When I again con- 
fronted him he asked: 

“What was that you 
said about a camel?” 

“My wife bought a 
camel yesterday,” I re- 
plied. “His name is 
Archie. He is sick and 
may be dying. You 
don’t realize what you 
are doing. I was run- 
ning for a doctor when your man arrested 
me. This is an outrage that you people 
will live to regret. I’ll see whether—” 

“Cut out the threats,” the sergeant in- 
terrupted. “I’ve seen your kind before. 
That’s a fine line of bunk you have. So 
your wife bought a sick camel and his 
name is Archie? Say, have you been hit- 
tin’ the hops, or what is the matter with 
you, anyhow? Take him out and lock him 
up. He may be lucid in the mornin’.” 

It began to be evident that my predica- 
ment was becoming serious. If it had not 
been one o’clock in the morning I might 
have telephoned to some of my friends to 
come to my rescue, but one doesn’t like 
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to arouse people in the middle of the night 
to inform them that one is being held in a 
police station as a suspicious character. 
Fortunately I happened to think of Billy 
Nevins. I knew Billy would take it in 


good part when I explained things to him, 
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KAPE YOUR HANDS UP” 


and the sergeant, after satisfying himself 
that everything was regular about Billy’s 
number, as it was given in the telephone 
directory, granted me permission to call 
him up. 

The operator at the exchange twice in- 
formed me that 8362 did not answer, but 
I urged her to keep on ringing, and at last 
I heard Billy drowsily ask: 

“ Well, what’s wanted?” 

“This is Harry Goodwin,” I answered. 
“T’m at the police station. Can you come 
right away and get me out?” 

He recognized my voice, but, thinking I 
was endeavoring to make him the victim 
of a joke, flippantly replied that the po- 
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lice station was a good place for me to be 
in and said he hoped I had a comfortable 
cell. 

“This is a serious matter,” I assured 
him. “I was runaing for a horse doctor, 
and a policeman who thought I was an es- 
caping robber arrested me. I want you to 
come and identify me.” 

“Running for a horse doctor, were 
you?” he replied. “ Why not run for 
alderman or the Legislature? It’s easier.” 

“ But we have a sick camel at our 
house,” I explained, “ and I was going to 
get a horse doctor to save his life. Come 
on, Billy. For Heaven’s sake don’t let 
them keep me here all night. My wife 
will be frightened out of her wits, and 
Archie may die.” 

“'Who’s Archie?” he asked. 

“ Archie is the camel. Can’t you under- 
stand?” 

“ No, I can’t. Give me something easy. 
Say, I’ve got to have rest. If you haven't 
anything more important than a sick camel 
to tell me about I’m going back to bed.” 

“ Wait, Billy, wait!” I pleaded. “ This 
is all straight. I’m a prisoner in the po- 
lice station and they won’t let me out 
unless you come and vouch for me.” 

There must have been something con- 
vincing in the sound of my voice. At all 
events, he promised to come right away, 
and I hung up the receiver, much relieved. 
The sergeant and the policemen who were 
guarding me looked as if they were be- 
ginning to think I was crazy rather than a 
criminal. 

“ What are you doin’ with a sick camel, 
anyhow?” asked the sergeant. 

“ My wife bought him at a bargain,” I 
explained. “ You don’t know my wife. 
If you did you’d understand about this 
camel. My wife can’t resist taking advan- 
tage of bargains. We don’t need a camel 
—haven’t the slightest use on earth for 
one—but she had a chance to get this 
camel at what she considered a sacrifice 
and she bought him.” 

“ Why don’t you get a doctor for your 
wife instead of the camel?” the sergeant 
asked. 

“See here,” I said, flaring up, for I 
allow no man to disparage Evelyn, “I 
won’t stand for any sarcastic remarks con- 
cerning my wife. If she wants a camel 
she shall have one in spite of the entire 
police force of this town. Just let that be 
thoroughly understood, if you please.” 
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“Very well,” he answered, winking at 
one of the grinning policemen who stood 
ready to pounce upon me if I attempted 
to escape, “ let her have two camels, if you 
like. It’s none of my business, so long as 
your live stock stays at home and behaves 
itself; but I wouldn’t care for that kind 
of a pet myself. What’s the matter with 
this camel?” 

I described Archie’s condition as well as 
I could, and when I had finished the 
sergeant shook his head. 

“You'd better let him die while you 
have the chance,” he said, “and save 
trouble. That’s my advice, if you’ve been 
tellin’ us the truth. Camels is all right in 
their places, but they ain’t no good at 
helpin’ to make things look bright and 
cheerful.” 

I was in no mood to argue with him. In 
fact, his sentiments concerning camels were 
in strict accordance with my own, and I 
secretly hoped that Archie might be a 
corpse when I got home. It was while I 
was indulging in such thoughts that Billy 
Nevins arrived. 

I shall not dwell on the difficulty I had 
in convincing him that I had not been in- 
dulging too freely in forbidden beverages, 
nor shall I repeat the playful things he 
said when he found out that I had been 
telling the truth about our camel and the 
manner in which I had run afoul of the 
law. He secured my release, and I started 
for home after an absence of more than 
two hours. 

Evelyn was waiting for me. When I 
saw her I was frightened. Her condition 
bordered on hysteria. Our maid had for 
an hour been cpplying wet cloths and 
endeavoring to convince her that I was 
neither lost nor 2 victim of foul play. 

On my way home I had been inclined 
to consider my wife foolish, and I am 
afraid I may have had some uncharitable 
feelings concerning her keenness for bar- 
gains. I even formulated several cutting 
statements that I intended to make for her 
future guidance, and it was my intention 
to insist upon immediate action that would 
forever relieve us of responsibility con- 
cerning Archie. But one glance at Eve- 
lyn caused all my anger to depart and my 
self-pity to vanish. 

“ Oh, Harry!” she cried, flinging herself 
into my arms, “ it’s too late!” 

“Is he dead?” I asked, trying not to 
seem too hopeful. 




















“Tt’s too late! Too late!” she wailed. 

I began to have serious misgivings. 
There was a wildness in her look and her 
utterances that I didn’t like. I turned to 
the maid to ask for an explanation, but 
before I could speak she said: 

“ He’s went.” 

“Who has went?” I demanded, forget- 
ting that my trouble was no excuse for an 
onslaught upon the past perfect. 

“Him,” the maid replied, giving her 
head a jerk in the direction of our back 
yard. 

“Tt’s Archie,” Evelyn added. 
gone.” 

I had harbored unfriendly intentions to- 
ward Archie. Notwithstanding the great 
value that might attach to him in the event 
of a restoration of his health, I had hoped 
for the worst in his case. Now I was sorry 
that I had wished him ill. 

I recalled the pleading, wistful look that 
he had bestowed upon me at our first meet- 
ing, and a feeling of guilt surged in my 
breast. It suddenly occurred to me that 
perhaps he was a father, and the thought 
that orphaned camels might, because of 
my lack of discretion, be left to wander 
about, lonely and bereft, began to dis- 
turb me. 

“ Poor old Archie!” I said as tenderly 
as I could. “I hope his last moments 
were peaceful.” 

“ He isn’t dead,” Evelyn replied, direct- 
ing an accusing look at me; “he has run 
away. Why were you so long? You must 
call up the police headquarters at once and 
tell them to catch him.” 

When the police were mentioned my 
pity for Evelyn and for Archie departed. 
I fear I may have spoken harshly. I re- 
member that as our maid withdrew she 
leveled at me a glance which was not one 
of admiration or even of whole-hearted 
respect. 

After I had finished explaining to Eve- 
lyn the cause of my -failure to return in 
haste with the horse doctor she chided me 
for not knowing better than to arouse the 
suspicions of the policeman by running. 
Such is the ingratitude of woman. 

Having finished scolding me for my 
recklessness, Evelyn again became tender- 
ly persuasive and, putting her arms around 
my neck, she said: 

“We mustn’t let him go, dear. We 
must find him somehow. Please call up 
the police and get them to help. Think 
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what may happen if we let him wander 
around in the dark.” 

I tried to convince her that it would be 
time enough to start out after him in the 
morning, but she would not be satisfied. 

“He might get into somebody’s barn 
and ruin his digestion by eating things 
that are not good for him,” she insisted, 
“or—oh, Harry! What if he should fall 
into a well?” 

If I had known of a well into which 
Archie could have fallen I would have been 
glad to show him the way to it. At the 
moment I could think of nothing I would 
rather have seen him do than fall into a 
well. But I felt sure that no such fate 
was in store for him. Our suburb was not 
notable for its wells, and Archie’s contour 
would have made it difficult for him to fall 
into one, anyhow. To satisfy Evelyn I 
finally called up the police station and 
asked for Sergeant McNally. 

“ Looky here,” he said when I asked if 
he would be good enough to send out a 
squad of patrolmen in search of our camel, 
“ this joke has gone far enough. If you’re 
tryin’ to put one over on this department, 
take a tip from me and switch off, see! 
I’ve got your number!” 

I tried to explain that I was in terrible 
earnest, but he hung up without waiting 
for me to finish, so I gently but firmly in- 
formed Evelyn that since Archie had seen 
fit to leave us without due notice he would 
have to depend upon his own resources 
until morning. 

There was little sleep for me during the 
rest of the night, but I fell into a fitful 
doze along toward daylight and was 
dreaming that I was conducting a camel- 
train across the desert when Evelyn 
aroused me to let me know that a Mr. 
Davidson, who lived over on the next 
street, had called to file a complaint con- 
cerning our camel. 

It seemed that Archie, when he deserted 
us, had broken into Mr. Davidson’s garden 
and ruined it almost beyond the possibility 
of repair. Mr. Davidson was an impulsive 
man and one who possessed certain racial 
characteristics in the matter of thrift, 
wherefore he did not hesitate to inform me 
when I confronted him that people who 
owned camels and permitted them to roam 
at large had no right to be treated with pa- 
tience. He intimated in no uncertain terms 
that he would expect proper remuneration 
for the damage wrought by Archie. 
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“ How do you know,” I asked, being a 
bit nettled, “ that your garden was ruined 
by our camel? Did you find him there? 
Have you caught him?” 

‘“‘ | know camel tracks when I see them,” 
he replied. 

“ What led you to suppose we owned a 
camel?” 

He held out a morning paper and point- 
ed to a story under big head-lines on the 
front page. There it was in print. “ Buys 
Camel at a Bargain. Mrs. Harry Good- 
win Takes Over Ship of Desert,” and all 
that. The reporters had even found out 
about my experience at the police station, 
and that, too, was published with pictur- 
esque embellishment. 

Later, when Evelyn perused the terrible 
tale, she wept and launched disturbing ac- 
cusations against me, with the result that 
I became possessed of an earnest desire to 
go far, far away, so that I might, among 
strangers, change my name and begin life 
all over again. 

While I was trying to coax Davidson to 
be reasonable in-his demands for damages 
our telephone rang and, with a sinking 
heart, I stepped over to the instrument and 
put the receiver to my ear. 

“Are you Mr. Goodwin?” some one 
asked. 

I admitted that I was. 

“Well, this is the city pound-keeper. 
We have a stray camel here. Have you 
lost yours?” 

“What makes you think I have a camel 
to lose?” I asked. 

“JT thought he might be yours,” the 
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pound-keeper answered, “‘ because I see by 
the papers that you bought one. If -this 
is your camel come and get him. He must 
be yours, because nobody else in this town 
owns one. Now I want to know what I 
shall do with him.” 

“ Do anything you please with him,” I 
replied. “I disown him. I cast him off 
forever.” 

The pound-keeper wanted to argue with 
me, but I hung up. Later we learned that 
Archie had been placed in one of the pub- 
lic parks, but Evelyn and I have never 
gone to find out whether he is well cared 
for or not. We have both been haunted 
by the fear that if we betrayed an interest 
in him he might be thrown back upon our 
hands. 

Mr. Rector, the horse doctor, informed 
me when he called to collect his fee that 
he had put about a gallon of whisky into 
the gruel which he had prepared for 
Archie, and he thought that might have 
had something to do with the feeling of 
irresponsibility that had suddenly de- 
veloped in our camel. It pained me to 
learn that a highly moral man such as 
Mr. Rector was could do such a thing, but 
as I consider the matter soberly and sane- 
ly now I am inclined to think it was per- 
haps best that things happened as they 
did. 

I am still paying on the instalment plan 
for Archie’s debauch, and Evelyn has not 
taken advantage of a single opportunity 
to secure a bargain since her camel un- 
gratefully kicked down our back fence and 
eluded our guardianship. 





COTTON 


Waite as a snow-flake, warm as May, 
Siren of commerce day by day; 

In soft serenity upcurled 

She rules the markets of the world. 


Born in the country’s quiet heart, 

Yet mistress of each throbbing mart, 
Through her are fortunes lost and won, 
This tropic daughter of the sun. 


Those whom she favors with her grace 
Meet wealth and power face to face; 
Those whom she darkens with her frown 
Tn trade’s vast whirlpool swiftly drown. 


William H. Hayne 




















PLAYS THAT SOIL 
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NOT—NEITHER DO THEY SIN—AND A FEW 


THAT DO BOTH 


BY 


HEN Cyril Maude arrived in 

W America last fall it is easy to 

believe that he viewed with 

alarm, or at least with no little perturba- 

tion, the theatrical situation as he found 

it. Particularly as he found it in New 
York. 

The stage was at that time wrestling, as 
it were, with the “ significant note ” of the 
season—the “ significant note ” being, this 
time, the play of vice and vice condi- 
tions, as last year 
it was the play of 
crooks and crook- 
dom. 

The heroes of 
the occasion, if one 
were to believe all 
that one heard, 
were a sorry and 
bedrabbled lot; the 
heroines a_ pitiful 
group of soiled 
victims forced into 
various appalling 
situations and 
made to fight for 
their honor and 
their lives as never 
heroines of any 
drama had fought 
before. 

The play that 
soils not, neither 
does it sin, was, 
according to the 
gossip of the hour, 
a thing discredited, 
if not unknown. 
There were car- 
tcons showing an 
empty theater and 
10 
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ADONI FOVIERI, WHO CAME TO AMERICA FROM THE 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE AND SPENT HER FIRST 
SEASON HERE AS UNDERSTUDY TO DORIS 


““ ROMANCE” 


From a photograth by Mishkin, New York 
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labeled “A Clean Play,” and frequent 
reference was made editorially by those 
writers who pluck their subjects from out 
of the air to the managerial octopi who 
lured audiences into their theaters by the 
exploitation of the brothel play on the 
plea that it was educational. 


ENOUGH TO SCARE ANY ONE 


It was quite enough to scare an actor- 
manager unfamiliar with the situation— 
especially one who 
had not so much 
as a suggestion of 
a vice play in his 
entire repertoire. 
And yet what 
could he do about 
it? He was here 
under contract to 
give a certain 
number of per- 
formances. There 
could be no back- 
ing out. He must 
go ahead with the 
plays he had and 
take the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Maude’s 
first offering was 
“The Second in 
Command,” the 
late Captain Mar- 
shall’s' perfectly 
clean and _ other- 
wise perfectly good 
drama. But it was 
an old and familiar 
play, and no one, 
speaking broadly, 
seemed eager to 
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GEORGIA CAINE, SINGING IN “ ADELE,” IS AMONG THE LUCKY PRIME DONNE OF THE YEAR, AS HER 
PART PROMISES TO LAST THROUGH THE SEASQN , 


From her latest photograph 
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see it. The English actor’s personal suc- 
cess therein was considerable, his financial 


success nil. 
His second play was “ The Beauty and 
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to believe the reports true—that American 
playgoers had, in very truth, gone over to 
the enemies of morality and good taste 
and were no longer to be depended upon 


JULIA DEAN, IN “HER OWN MONEY,” MAKES AN IMPASSIONED PLEA FOR AN EQUAL DIVISION 
OF THE FAMILY PURSE BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE 


From her latest photograph by Matzene, Los Angeles 


the Barge,” that farcical study of Thames 
river types, by W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Maude 
playing the hale and hearty Captain Barley 
of the good river-barge ’Eart an’ ’And, 
whose excessive affability (in his own de- 
licious conceit) played havoc with many a 
feminine heart. Again his personal suc- 
cess was pronounced, but his business con- 
tinued something less than normal. And 
I dare say that by this time he had come 


as supporters of virtuous and wholesome 
stage entertainment. 


MOTHERS’ PROTESTS WERE HEARD 


Meantime at mothers’ meetings of one 
kind and another, and in the informal fam- 
ily council, there was much talk of a con- 
demnatory nature; many resolutions were 
adopted and numerous protests registered 
by that bulwarked trinity of the press, 
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FRANCES STARR, ADVANCING STEADILY TOWARD A REPERTOIRE OF EMOTIONAL ROLES, HAS A NEW 
PLAY, “THE SECRET,’ WRITTEN IN FRENCH BY BERNSTEIN, AND REFASHIONED 
IN ENGLISH BY DAVID BELASCO 


From her latest photogragh by Strauss Peyton, Kansas City 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL HAS THIS SEASON ENJOYED THE HONOR THAT GOES WITH THE CREATION OF A 
NEW ROLE IN AMERICA. SHE RECENTLY APPEARED AS THE MARCHIONESS IN RICHARD 
STRAUSS'S “DER ROSENKAVALIER™ AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE 


From her latest photegragh—copyright by Mishkin, New York 
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ANNA HELD'S DAUGHTER'S NAME IS LIANE CARRERA, BUT AS A SINGER 
AND DANCER IN VAUDEVILLE SHE IS ALWAYS CALLED 
“ANNA HELD'’S DAUGHTER” 
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From a photograth by White, New York 





“ Veritas,” “E Pluribus 
Unum,” and “Old Sub- 
scriber,” on the declining 
moral standard of Ameri- 
can playgoers, particular- 
ly as it was to be nightly 
observed in this modern 
prototype of those un- 
popular civic centers, So- 
dom and eke Gomorrah. 

Then Mr. Maude pro- 
duced “Grumpy,” the 
first new play he had 
offered, and within a week 
had completely confound- 
ed the pessimists of the 
day by proving to New 
York playgoers that they 
were, take them as they 
come and go, quite as 
decent and quite as clean- 
minded as ever they 
were. 

“Grumpy ” was clean, 
interesting, well - acted, 
and the response on the 
part of the public was, 
as it always has been and 
always will be to such 
entertainment, immediate 
and generous. Like unto 
the steady sweep of a 
prairie-fire in the crack- 
ling days of August the 
word spread that here 
was a clean play and a 
good play in the sense of 
being a good entertain- 
ment —a play on which 
one congratulated oneself 
for having seen, and went 
forth eagerly to spread 
the tidings, not only to 
the family, or the en- 
tertainment - hungry folk 
of the boarding - house, 
but to the men in the 
office and the _ bridge- 
players or struggling 
tangoists of the Friday 
night club as well. 


WHOLESOME ENTERTAIN- 
MENT WINS 


Within a week Wal- 
lack’s Theater, where Mr. 
Maude was playing, al- 
though it is twelve blocks 
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BLANCHE RING INSISTS THE REAL “SHOW GIRL’ 
IN “WHEN CLAUDIA SMILES,” SHE TRIES TO PROVE HER 


COMIC PRINTS MAKE OUT. 
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"IS NOT AS SPORTILY INCLINED AS THE 


POINT BY PLAYING THE HEROINE AS “A GOOD FELLOW, BUT DISCREET” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


away from the theatrical center at Forty- 
Second Street, and costs most folk two car- 
fares to reach it in comfort, became the 
theatrical Mecca of New York, and rattled 
to the tips of its dried old rafters with the 
laughter and applause of happy pilgrims. 

Why? Because here again it was 
proved that the buyer from out of town, 
freed of the restraint of a watchful wife 
and his neighborhood critics, and eager to 


see something racy that he might later 
boast of it at home; the overdressed repre- 
sentatives of our cabaret and café sets and 
the typical boulevardiers who make a fad 
and not an intelligent fashion of thea- 
tergoing, do not and never can represent 
the real taste of the American playgoer. 
If they could they would have killed prac- 
tically every clean play that ever has been 
offered along Broadway —from “ Shore 
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PAULINE FREDERICK, THE FIRST CHOICE OF THE BEAUTY EXPERTS WHEN A “STUNNING WOMAN 
WHO CAN ACT” WAS CALLED FOR TO PLAY ZULEIKA, IN “ JOSEPH AND HIS) 
BRETHREN,” NOW IN ITS SECOND SEASON IN THIS COUNTRY 


From her latest photograph by Purdy & Co., Boston 











Acres” to “The Fortune-Hunter,” and 
from the repertoires of Joseph Jefferson 
and Sol Smith Russell to that of Maude 
Adams. 

The success of Mr. Maude in “ Grumpy,” 
or that of Laurette Taylor in “ Peg 0’ My 
Heart,” is the only significant note that 
counts for anything. The rest represent 
no more than the ephemeral vaporings of 
the time. 


HISTORY WILL REPEAT ITSELF 


No man can frame a brief for the so- 
called “ vital” and ugly drama from the 
history of the English-speaking stage, 
either in England or America, and whether 
that fact be attributable to the alleged 
moral cowardice of our respectable fore- 
bears or to the traditional decency of the 
Anglo-Saxon race matters little. It is a 
fact, and only facts are important. 

Run your index-finger through a list of 
names representative of the best-known 
and likewise the best-loved of players and 
you will not find one who is remembered 
for the vicious or even for the question- 
able parts he or she has played, unless we 
stretch the point to include such classic 
offenders as that frail sister, Camille, or 
the ambitious Lady Macbeth, the brute 
part of Forrest’s Gladiator or the ugliness 
of Mansfield’s Richard. 

And even accepting these, name me one 
such and I will tell you of a hundred 
known to those who remember them at all 
as representatives of humanity’s ideals. 
Jefferson, Burton, Owen, Raymond, Booth, 
Barrett, Forrest, Cushman, Kean, Ander- 
son, Neilson, Modjeska, Rehan, Herne, 
Thompson, Wallack, Sothern, Drew, Barry- 
more, Adams, Marlowe—to touch no more 
than the high places in the American list 
alone—what do they suggest more strongly 
than that a native dramatic taste embedded 
in so sound a foundation will never be 
pried loose and turned to baser ends—not 
within our day at least? 


WHAT “ GRUMPY ” DID 


It came to pass, then, that Mr. Maude, 
arrived in fear and trembling of the artistic 
and financial consequences of his tour, 
himself sounded the “ significant note ” of 
this particular season. In “ Grumpy,” 
which is a mild melodrama written by two 
English actors, Horace Hodges and T. 
Wigney Percyval, he appears as a doting 
grandfather of eighty odd years, irascible 
11 
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and tender by turns. As a young man he 
had been a rather famous criminal lawyer, 
and when his favorite nephew, carrying an 
uncut diamond valued at something over 
four hundred thousand dollars from the 
diamond-fields of Africa to: London, stops 
at Grumpy’s house, and is there robbed of 
the stone, all the old gentleman’s thief- 
catching instincts are revived. He goes on 
nodding in his easy chair, or tottering un- 
certainly about his garden, but all the time 
he is following such clues to the robber as 
he is able to ferret out, and in the end, of 
course, brings the thief to book. Then, 
with a chuckle of satisfaction, he totters 
off to bed fussing good-naturedly with his 
faithful valet. 

There is no describing the art of this 
gifted actor from oversea. I only hope 
that his tour has or will later come within 
reaching distance of your particular home 
town, and that you will see him in one or 
more of these delightfully simple charac- 
terizations of his. He is, without reference 
to the constructive weaknesses of some 
of his plays, at once a comforting and in- 
spiring personality, wholesome, genuine, 
persuasive, and lovable. 


A CHRISTMAS ANGEL’S EXPERIENCE 


A further evidence that the good men 
do, for the playgoer, often lives with them 
and finally is recognized, is found in the 
experience of one Laurence Eyre, author 
of a play now called “The Things that 
Count,” but known a year ago as “ Mrs. 
Christmas Angel ”—a deadly title in its 
suggestion of a plot all gummed up with 
sentiment. . 

Mr. Eyre is an actor, or was an actor, 
or tried to be an actor—anyway, he has 
had some experience on the stage. A year 
ago he peddled his play from office to office 
rather persistently and could find no takers. 
But finally, with the cooperation of the 
actors who wanted to play certain parts in 
it, he got a production for it at a series of 
three special matinées, Arnold Daly serv- 
ing as stage-director. Few of the New 
York play-reviewers paid any attention to 
the piece. One or two wandered in and 
wandered out, counting it not worth an 
afternoon’s time, with another play to re- 
view that evening. One or two, slaves to 
unyielding consciences, sat it through and 
wrote sympathetically, though not enthu- 
siastically, of it next day. After the three 
matinées the play was discontinued. 
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Some time during the year that inter- 
vened Mr. Eyre evidently interested Will- 
iam A. Brady in it as a possible revival, 
because a few weeks ago it reappeared as 
“The Things that Count,” without refer- 
ence being made to its previous experience, 
and but slightly altered in form. This 
time the experts of the press were all pres- 
ent, and next day the town rang with their 
praise of “this simple, true, lovely little 
drama” which so perfectly stood for all 
that was best in the American theater. So 
much for the experts. 

In “ The Things that Count” Florine 
Arnold plays a crotchety grandam who, 
Suspecting her simple husband of main- 
taining a second flat in an East Side tene- 
ment, follows him there to find it the home 
of her disowned daughter-in-law, played 
by Miss Alice Brady, the manager’s own 
talented daughter. The son she had cast 
off because he married an actress person 
has died, and there is a little daughter who 
believes in fairies and accepts her grand- 
mother as “ an angel who walks the earth 
in strange form.” The old lady, softened 
and repentant, begs leave to serve the 
little girl as a “ Christmas angel ” and or- 
ganizes a party for the child’s chums—a 
scene, by the way, of uncommon senti- 
mental appeal. In the midst of the party 
the child faints from the excitement of it, 
and the identity of the Christmas angel 
being disclosed, the daughter-in-law ex- 
tracts a morsel of sweet revenge by order- 
ing her long-hated mother-in-law from the 
room. In the end the illness of the child 
brings about a conventional but senti- 
mentally satisfying reconciliation. 


THE PROCESS OF DRY-CLEANING 


“Grumpy” and “The Things that 
Count ” do not, however, complete the evi- 
dence in hand that, in New York, the cur- 
rent drama has been sent to the cleaners 
and returned almost as good as new. The 
process used in the renovation we con- 
ceive to be that known technically as 
“dry ”"—which is to say that the worst 
spots have been removed without injury to 
the fabric. 

The final test came with the production 
of a play called “ Ourselves,” a thoroughly 
sincere but fairly unpleasant effort on the 
part of its author, Miss Rachel Crothers 
(she also wrote “ The Three of Us” and 
“A Man’s World”) to present the 


wronged girl problem from at least three 
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reasonable angles—those of the girl her- 
self, the good woman who would reform 
her, and the man or men who are re- 
sponsible for her continued existence. 

The reviews of this play, which came 
late in the list of sex dramas, were mostly 
favorable—favorable, at least, in giving its 
author credit for the sincerity of purpose 
that prompted its writing. The cast was 
good, with Grace Elliston as the heroine— 
a young woman of the white-slave type 
taken from a home for incorrigibles by a 
society lady interested in reform and 
given a second chance in decent sur- 
roundings—though not with entire success 
so far as the surroundings were concerned, 
seeing that she promptly fell in love with 
her benefactress’s brother-in-law. Miss 
Elliston achieved a personal triumph of 
moment. 

Because, from a managerial stand- 
point, everything favored the play, it was 
watched closely by those who were trying 
to decide which way the winds of popular 
favor were blowing. Should it succeed, it 
would mean that there was still a market 
for the so-called strong drama, whatever 
the theme. If it failed, it would be an 
indication that the public had tired of the 
“ugly, but vital ” stories of why the other 
half sins and that the sex play had, in 
fact, about run its unsavory course. 

It failed. And as a result the new year 
found but one of the original brothel plays 
still successful on Broadway, and no others 
announced for early production. The 
good common sense of the playgoing pub- 
lic was again in the ascendent. 


ANNA HELD’S DAUGHTER, AND OTHERS 


Turn back, now, to the pictures. They 
are of more interest than anything else 
that has been done recently in the way of 
new plays. Consider that of Liane Car- 
rera, for instance. Do you see a family 
likeness to Anna Held, or to the pictures 
of Anna Held? Probably, if you were not 
told that Mlle. Liane is the daughter of 
Anna Held, you never would have guessed 
it. And yet there is a stronger resemblance 
than the photographs of the two would 
indicate. 

When Miss Held decided to return to 
America this year, daughter Liane begged 
to be brought along. She was just out of 
a convent in France and naturally eager 
to see the country in which her mother had 
achieved so much in the way of a profes- 
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sional reputation. Miss Held somewhat 
reluctantly consented, and Liane arrived, 
all wonder and enthusiasm. Evidently the 
air of freedom intoxicated her, for in less 
than a fortnight she announced in as 
definite terms as she could command her 
determination to try for a career upon the 
stage. Her mother objected, even pleaded 
with her daughter to change her mind, but 
young Liane was firm, and won the day. 
“Very well,” agreed the practical 
mother, “if you will, you will—and you 
will need all the help we can give you.” 
Whereupon she engaged a_ singing 
teacher, a dancing teacher, a modiste, and 
a stage-manager to coach her ambitious 
child. Three weeks later the début of 
Anna Held’s daughter was accomplished 
at Hammerstein’s Victoria Theater in New 
York. Her success was in no way tre- 
mendous, but entirely creditable. Assisted 
by a chorus of show-girls and a dancing 
partner, she sang and danced and wore, 
with a surprising lack of embarrassment, 
for a girl just out of a convent, a series of 
ultrafashionable and very scantish stage 
costumes that were rather startling. But 
so well did she please the booking mana- 
gers that she was immediately engaged for 
a tour of the vaudeville theaters that it 
will take her more than a year to cover. 


MAKING A STAR OF JULIA DEAN 


The mere shifting of type in the adver- 
tising wili technically make a star of a 
featured player. Thus did both Ann Swin- 
burn and Julia Dean rise to prominence 
overnight this season. 

Miss Swinburn started out as the fea- 
tured member of “ The Madcap Princess ” 
company, and was fairly content with that 
honor. But a few weeks after the open- 
‘ing the interest of H. H. Frazee, who had 
produced the play, was bought by an out- 
sider, said to be Gustave Schirmer, a pub- 
lisher of music, and Miss Swinburn’s name 
was next day transferred to the top of the 
billing. Instead of “‘ The Madcap Prin- 
cess,’ with Ann Swinburn,” you were in- 
vited to see “ Ann Swinburn in ‘A Mad- 
cap Princess,” a distinction without a 
great deal of difference to the layman, but 
of very great importance to oversensitive 
theatrical folk. 

Julia Dean’s elevation was similarly 
effected when she started touring with 
Mark Swan’s bright little comedy drama, 
“ Her Own Money.” Miss Dean, after her 
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strenuous year as the much-worried hero- 
ine in “ Bought and Paid For,” was this 
season cast for a second emotional réle by 
Winthrop Ames, who at that time owned 
“ Her Own Money.” She was, however, 
merely one of an important group of 
players. When the play was sent out on 
the road the Ames interest was taken over 
by the Shuberts, ’tis said, and Miss Dean’s 
name was put up as that of star. 

She is an exceptionally sensible as well 
as promising actress, this same Julia Dean, 
and her progress has been slow but sub- 
stantial, as all real progress is. She is a 
niece of the Julia Dean who was a famous 
actress in the early days of the American 
theater, and it was through Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s admiration for the aunt that the cur- 
rent Julia was given her first part. She 
afterward played several seasons with the 
James Neill stock company on the Pacific 
coast, and later with the Hunter-Bradford 
players in Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
Hartford, Connecticut. She had her first 
New York chance in one of Nat Good- 
win’s companies, and since then has been 
prominent in many Broadway productions. 

Miss Dean is one of the few actresses 
who admits that she is not beautiful. One 
of the criticisms to which she most fre- 
quently refers is that of a Western re- 
viewer, who wrote of her: “ She’s ugly, 
but she can act.” She is thoroughly in 
love with her work—does not refer to it 
as her art, and confidently expects to 
graduate into the réles of sweet old ladies. 
She also has her own idea of the domestic 
life of players. A majority of those who 
are married are happier, she believes, than 
husbands and wives in the more common 
walks of life, because they do not see too 
much of each other. Their forced separa- 
tions do not permit them to get on each 
other’s nerves. 


BEAUTY AND THE ACTRESS 


Many contend that physical loveliness 
is the only open sesame that amounts to 
anything on the stage, and Harrison 
Fisher, the artist, is accredited with hav- 
ing at one time picked Pauline Frederick 
as being, in his estimation, the most beau- 
tiful of American actresses. Beauty with- 
out talent, however, never has advanced 
an actress very far. It may, for instance, 
have given Maxine Elliott her first oppor- 
tunity with the Daly company, but it was 
Miss Elliott’s rapidly developing ability 
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that won and held for her her position as 
an actress. It may also have saved Jane 
Cowl several years of strenuous plodding, 
but it was not altogether responsible for 
her success in “ Within the Law.” Neither 
is Miss Frederick’s success due solely to 
her good looks. 

Not many years ago this young woman 
was playing small parts in some of Lew 
Fields’s musical productions, positions she 
took to defray part of the cost of a musical 
education. She soon gave such promise 
as an actress, however, that she was chosen 
by William Gillette to support him in the 
New York production of “Samson.” 
From there she was gathered in by the 
Liebler company to play the lead in Joseph 
Medill Patterson’s ‘“‘ The Fourth Estate.” 
Following this she married, and for a brief 
period gave up her stage work. Then, 
when the Lieblers were again looking for 
a beauty who could act, to play the rdéle 
of Zuleika in “ Joseph and His Brethren,” 
the salary they offered Miss Frederick was 
too tempting to resist. She is now making 
her first tour of the country as a featured 
member of this company, sharing honors 
with Brandon Tynan and the veteran 
James O’Neill. She has not, however, 


given up all hope of an operatic career. 


THINK NOT UNKINDLY OF THE SHOW-GIRL 


It is Blanche Ring’s idea that the Broad- 
way show-girl, whose principal value to a 
musical production seemingly is to deco- 
rate the stage and furnish pictures for the 
newspapers, is a much misunderstood 
young woman. True, admits Miss Ring, 
the show-girl does figure in many divorce 
suits, but that is not really her fault. Her 
conspicuousness as 4 home-wrecker is due 
to her too generous nature. She strives to 
please. Her ambition is to be known as a 
“good fellow,” and, being high-spirited, 
her excessive vivacity often gets her into 
trouble by creating a wrong impression as 
to the fundamental stability of her char- 
acter. Therefore, Miss Ring insists, it is 
her desire this season to prove, through the 
medium of Claudia, in “ When Claudia 
Smiles,” that these valuable figurantes of 
the stage are really honest, home-loving 
girls. Their excess of youthful spirits is 
their greatest handicap. 

Little Adoni Fovieri devoted her first 
year in America to learning the duties of 
an understudy. She is a graduate of the 
Conservatoire in Paris and was headed for 
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the Comédie Francaise when she left there. 
But the list of possible future Bernhardts 
that stood between her and her ultimate 
opportunity on that historic stage was of 
such discouraging length that she decided 
to come to America. She landed first in 
Montreal, where she had some stock-com- 
pany experience by way of perfecting her 
English, and then came on to New York, 
where they gave her an opportunity to un- 
derstudy Doris Keane as leading woman 
in “ Romance.” 


THE UNDERSTUDY’S CHANCE 


It seems in France there is a law of the 
theater granting to an understudy a cer- 
tain number of performances each season 
in lieu of a respectable salary. Mlle. 
Fovieri had some idea a similar custom 
prevailed here. So each night she stood 
patiently about the stage of the Maxine 
Elliott Theater in New York waiting for 
Miss Keane magnanimously to announce 
her temporary retirement from the cast, or 
at least to sprain an ankle, strain a vocal 
cord, have a fit of temper, or do any one 
of the things that would give the patient 
understudy a chance to act. Miss Keane, 
however, in love with her part in “ Ro- 
mance,” went blithely on her way during 
the entire New York run of Mr. Sheldon’s 
play. She never failed once to put in an 
appearance when she was expected. Which 
induced Mlle. Fovieri to forsake for good 
and all the business of understudying. She 
had a good part this season in “ Children 
of Men,” supporting Louis Mann, but un- 
fortunately for her that play did not long 
continue. 


HAPPY FRIEDA HEMPEL 


You might speak of Frieda Hempel as 
one of the modern school of operatic so- 
prani, seeing that she weighs considerably 
less than two hundred pounds. Last 
season Fraulein Hempel was not very 
happy. She had been miserably ill all 
summer and she came to America and tried 
to fill her opera engagements before she 
had recovered her strength. The result 
was discouraging, both to the singer and 
her friends. But this season all has gone 
well with her. She created the réle of 
the Marchioness in “ Der Rosenkavalier ” 
for its first production in America at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House in December 
and achieved an immediate success. Natu- 
rally it is one of her favorite parts, and she 
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was coached in it by no less a personage 
than Richard Strauss himself. 


THE RAISING OF GEORGIA CAINE 


Georgia Caine comes naturally enough 
by her stage talent. As a child she toured 
the small towns of Nevada, California, and 
Arizona with her father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Caine, who were the 
proud possessors of a wagon show. Where 
the Caine family camped there was the 
center of dramatic activity of that par- 
ticular district. If there was a town hall 
or an opera-house to be hired they hired it. 
If there was none, but a fair-sized audi- 
ence in prospect, they built an opera-house 
on the spot. 

It was a versatile family, too, playing 
everything from “ Macbeth ” to “ Nan the 
Good-for-Nothing.” Little Miss Georgia’s 
principal contribution to the excitement 
of the time was to be abducted by Indians 
and rescued by cowboys. She believes that 
she can prove that she has been stolen and 
rescued more times than any other stage 
child known to the history of the drama. 
Miss Caine’s ambition grew as_ they 
lengthened her skirts. And she was not 
far advanced in her teens when she came 
East, looking for higher honors in the pro- 
fession. Because she could sing and dance 
she drifted into musical comedy and has 
stayed there. She has appeared with most 
of the singing and non-singing comic stars 
of the day, and this season she is promi- 
nently cast in the successful “ Adele,” 
which promises to run the theatrical year 
out in New York. 


FRANCES STARR’S CHANGEABLE NATURE 


There can be no reasonable objection to 
the morals of Henry Bernstein’s “ The 
Secret,” which is Frances Starr’s new play 
this season, though it does have its French 
comedy moments. But one does feel a 
rather conscious resentment that this at- 
tractive young actress is again asked to 
play an unpleasant part. 

A few years ago she was struggling with 
the Tenderloin atmosphere of “The 
Easiest Way,” convincing some that it 
was a great American play and others that 
it was awful. Later she had to contend 
against the handicap of Becky’s rather 
mystifying dual personality in “ The Case 
of Becky,” and this season, in “ The 
Secret,” she is again eager to be good, but 
forced by her contrary nature to be bad. 
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In the Bernstein drama, which Mme. 
Simone played with success in Paris, Miss 
Starr is a jealous and unhappy woman. 
She delights in making people miserable. 
So uncompromisingly vain is she that she 
wants the happiness of each and every 
person in her own domestic set to radiate 
from and depend upon her. She disrupts 
the love-affair of her best woman friend 
and deliberately schemes to alienate her 
husband from his doting relatives. 

In the end she is contrite and tearful, 
but having failed to establish even a 
reasonable excuse for the despicable na- 
ture the playwright has given her, she gets 
but little sympathy from audiences that 
she has irritated rather than inspired. 
Miss Starr expended all the energy in- 
cluded in her emotional equipment on this 
thankless part, but we fear it will make 
few new friends for her. 


OUTSHOCKING THE SHOCKERS 


While shocks were the order of the day 
in even the best of theaters, the little 
Princess, which boasts of its wickedness, 
had a difficult time outshocking the others. 
Thinking to inject a fresh interest into its 
bill, it recently introduced two new one- 


act plays, one called “ Russia,” the other 


“ Hari-Kari.” “ Russia” was originally 
tried at a private rehearsal, and abandoned 
because of its possible offense to the re- 
ligious element in the audience. 

In this Harry Mestayer, as a liberal- 
minded priest hunted by the Russian gov- 
ernment during the revolution of January, 
1905, Staggers into a resort in the lower 
section of St. Petersburg. He is about to 
be thrown into the street for fear his pres- 
ence will bring the military down upon the 
house when Willette Kershaw, as one of 
the inmates, in the delirium of the mo- 
ment believes she recognizes in him the re- 
incarnated Savior. First she pleads per- 
mission to hide him from the soldiers, but 
later, in her confidence that he will miracu- 
lously confound the law and save them all, 
she betrays his hiding-place. 

They drag the priest forth, and as the 
young girl waits confidently for him to 
perform the miracle she anticipated, they 
tie him to a stake and calmly order the 
slaughter of every person in the house. 
The curtain falls on nine military murders. 
The piece has been somewhat modified 
since originally presented at the dress 
rehearsal mentioned above. 
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WITH A DRAWING (FRONTISPIECE) 


N the upper right-hand corner of the 

| map, near the pink island and slightly 

to the right of the mountain range— 

but what’s the use? You'll never look 
it up. 

You don’t know where it is and you 
never heard about it. No one ever heard 
about it except an ancient conductor on 
the Boston and Albany, and he has been 
dead these many years. 

At any rate, its name is Miscassett, and 
it is a small village in a New England 
State, which shall be nameless, except for 
the information that it is the antepe- 
nultimate word in the Fourth of July per- 
oration sentence ending ““—to California.” 

In Miscassett dwelt Myrtilla and Myr- 
tilla’s father and mother and brother and 
sister and the cat and the dog and the 
hard-coal stove from Detroit, Michigan. 
And in her nineteenth year Myrtilla leaned 
upon the garden gate, looking down to- 
ward Bob Mackay’s harness-shop op- 
posite the railroad station and communed. 

“ Life,” said Myrtilla to herself, “ is but 
an empty dream. I no longer wish to 
continue upon this mundane sphere if I 
have to keep on sphering here in Miscas- 
sett. I have lost my ambish. I am tired 
of seeing Bob Mackay come out of his 
harness-shop and whittle off a fresh slice 
of cut-plug. I have never done anything 
in my entire life except eat, sleep, and 
shell peas for dinner. The longing for 
greater and grander fields obsesses me. I 
want to see life and become somebody be- 
sides Jake Whitley’s harum-scarum daugh- 
ter. The sound of the solemn old church 
bell gives me a severe pain, and I can get 
along without seeing a cow milked for the 
next census or two. I am for the city. 
My soul reaches out dumbly to the rattle 
of flat-wheeled street-cars and peanut 
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carts; I yearn for the melancholy odor of 
chicken chop suey and the deep, bass 
chortle of the subway guard. I want to 
wear a hobble-skirt and put lampblack on 
my eyebrows, and I will.” 

Saying which, in a firm, tense voice, 
Myrtilla spurned the garden gate and 
walked into the house. 

““ Myrtilla,” said her father, “ you are 
out of your mind even to think of such a 
thing. The city is a place of concentrated 
wickedness. It is the devil’s harvest-field. 
It is a relentless dragon waiting, with drip- 
ping fangs, for just such country girls as 
you. Think of the beautiful, fresh, whole- 
some country about you and then give up 
this insane idea.” 

“ Father,” said Myrtilla gently, “I shall 
die if I continue to live in Miscassett.” 

“ Think of. us,” Myrtilla’s mother urged. 
“We shall worry about you constantly. 
We shall picture you undergoing priva- 
tions, or perhaps in the clutches of cruel 
and designing men. The city is an awful 
place, Myrtilla, for young and innocent 
girls. You have read of the terrible things 
that happen to them in the Sunday news- 
papers.” 

“In the Sunday papers, mother dear,” 
said Myrtilla, “is the only place where 
terrible things happen to girls from the 
country. I will go to the city and achieve 
a wonderful success and bring renown to 
the name of Whitley.” 

“What will you do in the great city?” 
asked her father and mother. 

“I do not know at present. When I 
reach New York I will look about me and 
discover whether I am best fitted for art 
or literature or science or suffragetting. It 
is a city of unlimited opportunity, and no 
earnest girl can fail.” 

Passing hastily over the intervening 
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events we discover Myrtilla in a boarding- 
house in West Eighteenth Street. She is 
supplied with a modest amount of money. 
There are a number of nice persons in the 
boarding-house, and with them Myrtilla 
quickly becomes acquainted. There is 
Jones the artist and Smith the poet and 
Kelly the sculptor and Brown the actor. 
There is Therese the chorus-lady and Min- 
nette the manicure-girl. 

Right speedily the time flies. Myrrtilla 
glances casually over New York and dis- 
covers that if a young girl from the coun- 
try desires to climb the ladder of success 
she must hustle out into the highways and 
byways and find the ladder. While she 
waited for a position she amused herself in 
various ways. 

Jones the artist escorted her to the ball 
of the Ink and Brush Club, upon which 
occasion Myrtilla tasted champagne for 
the first time and approved of it. Smith 
took her to a convention of poets, where 
she listened to recitations she could not 
understand, and ate smelly cheese. Brown 
inquired whether Myrtilla would like to 
see something of New York’s night life, 
and Therese introduced her to a group of 
her dramatic friends. Furthermore, Myr- 
tilla met a broker who owned a large blue 
motor-car. 

Life ‘surely volplaned on gilded wings. 
Occasionally Myrtilla thought of Miscas- 
sett and shuddered. 

She learned to order a cocktail and to 
scold the waiter about its flavor. The 
Miscassett tan on her comely cheek gave 
way to the feverish flush of the Broadway 
make-up box. She went to work in a 
musical show and learned many strange 
things. 

To the end of the table in the boarding- 
house came a new member. He was tall, 
slim, and exceptionally quiet. For a week 
his name was unknown to all except the 
landlady, and then it passed around. The 
newcomer was Benjamin Young. He was 
unemployed, but willing to change the 
condition. 

He took no part in the nightly merri- 
ment about the table. He was somber, 
but he was attentive to the conversation 
of the jolly diners. Once or twice Myrtilla 
discovered him staring at her with a pe- 
culiar gaze in his eyes. Then he surprised 
her one evening. She was sitting on the 
steps reading the Telegraph when Mr. 
Young took off his hat and addressed her. 
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“Wouldn’t you like to come and take 
a walk?” he said. “ You look a little tired. 
Maybe the fresh air will do you good.” 

“Yes, I'll be glad to walk with you, 
Mr. Young,” Myrtilla said after a pause. 

They talked of many things. Myrtilla 
told him something about herself. He 
listened with a strange intentness. 

During the next few months Mr. Young 
held many conversations with Myrtilla. 
He never attended the boisterous dinners 
in the strange little Italian wine places, 
but he listened to her accounts of the hap- 
penings. He was very busy most of the 
time in a commission-house down-town, 
and had little opportunity to take in the 
gay-life festivals. 

It was seven o’clock one evening when 
he passed Myrtilla’s door in the boarding- 
house. He stopped suddenly and listened. 
From within came the unmistakable sound 
of sobbing. Mr. Young turned the knob 
and pushed the door open. 

Myrtilla lay face downward on the 
couch, with a pillow beneath her, into 
which she was crying desperately. She 
was unaware of Young’s presence until he 
spoke. 

“Well,” he 
wrong?” 

Myrtilla sat up hastily. She dabbed at 
her eyes, which were very red, with a cam- 
bric handkerchief. She pushed her dis- 
ordered hair back from her forehead and 
tried to smile. 

“ N-nothing’s wrong,” she answered. 

“ That isn’t so,” he declared. ‘‘ Tell me 
about it; I think I know already, but tell 
me, anyhow.” 

‘“‘ Nothing—absolutely nothing,” Myr- 
tilla replied. She laid her head upon the 
pillow once more and began to weep 
afresh. 

Then Mr. Benjamin Young did a very 
strange thing. He walked over to the 
couch, knelt down beside the weeper, and 
placed his arm around her shoulders. Myr- 
tilla sobbed on peacefully and made no 
resistance. 

“* Now little country girl, tell me the 
whole business,” said Mr. Young again. 

Myrtilla began with little half-words, 
gurgles, gasps, broken sentences, and 
sniffs. Mr. Young patted her encoura- 
gingly. Gradually the weeping ceased. 

“T’m so dreadfully sick of everything,” 
she said mournfully. “I’ve had a terrible 
time, Mr. Young, and I thought I was en- 


said quietly, “ what’s 
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joying life. At first it was all so new and 
fascinating. Everybody was nice to me. 
I had such a good time, but now every- 
thing is stale and flat. I’m discouraged 
and ashamed and disillusioned.” 

“And, among other things, you came 
pretty nearly going to the devil, didn’t 
you?” Mr. Young said calmly. 

Myrtilla nodded her head. 

“ But I didn’t. I just went around and 
had a fine time and thought it would last 
forever, and now—and now—” Then the 
tears trickled through Myrtilla’s fingers 
again. 

“And now,” Mr. Young continued for 
her, “you’re going to give it all up. 
You’re going to marry me and live happy 
ever afterward. You're going to cast the 
city aside forever and go back with me to 
the country—” 

“To the country!” Myrtilla exclaimed, 
with widening eyes. “To the country!” 

“ Certainly, to the country. We’re going 
back to my home in little old Sheep- 
scott—” 

“ Sheepscott!” interrupted Myrtilla. 
“ Why, that’s only eleven miles from Mis- 
cassett.” 

“TI know it. We're going back there 
among the flowers and birds and moun- 
tains and never think of lobster palaces 
and vaudeville shows again.” 

“Do you love me?” asked 
curiously. 

“ Of course I love you. That’s why I’m 
going to take you away from the city, 
where you don’t belong, back to the open 
spaces, where you do belong. Which do 
you choose—this life and the city or the 
country and me? I’ve got two hundred 
acres in Sheepscott.”’ 

“T choose you,” Myrtilla said softly, 
laying her head upon Mr. Young’s shoul- 
der. “ You’re awfully kind to me.” 

“Very fine,” he said briskly. “ You 
pack up your things as soon as you can. 
I’m going out now and settle up a few 
odds and ends and look up the time-tables. 
We ought to be on a train in the morning.” 

Wading River Junction is a_ small 
.waiting-room. The east and west railway 
crosses the north and south. Travelers 
change trains at that point. 

At seven o’clock in the evening Myrtilla 
and Benjamin—man and wife—descended 
from the accommodation, entered the 
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waiting-room, and deposited their luggage 
with a combined sigh of relief. 


The most 
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trying part of the journey was ended. Be- 
fore them spread the glorious vista of the 
country. 


II 


“No,” said Eleanor, shaking out the 
newspaper in the direction of her gloomy 
roommate, “there’s no use in arguing 
with me. I’m tired of it all and I’m going 
to leave it. That’s settled. What have I 
got? Look about this room and behold! 
I came to New York full of ambition. I 
wanted to do a thousand things all at 
once, and I haven’t done much more than 
pay my expenses. I’m sick of it—sick— 
sick—sick! 

“It’s a city of boors and imbeciles and 
birds of prey. I go about and meet with 
insults in the open streets. I slave all day 
for a corporation that doesn’t care a hang 
whether I ruin my health or not and pays 
me as little as possible. I am wearing 
myself out and I am getting nowhere. It 
is a heartless city, with pity for none, sym- 
pathy for none, and respect for none. 
Therefore I am going to leave New York 
to its shame. I am going to the country 
and spend the rest of my time where I can 
at least breathe fresh air and look at the 
growing things and talk to honest, courte- 
ous, clean-minded, simple people.” 

Eleanor rattled the paper vigorously. 
She was reading the time-table. Her 
roommate stared at her moodily. 

“If you feel that way about it,” she 
said finally, “ by all means go ahead. Seek 
out the haunts of the blithe daffodil and 
the festive cucumber. Wreathe yourself 
with lowing kine and corn-silk, and hark- 
en to the merry call of the plowman and 
the katydid. Drink fresh buttermilk and 
uncolored butter. Bask in the radiance of 
churns, chickens, and cauliflower, and 
don’t mind me. Pay no attention to me. 
Ignore the fact that when you go you in- 
cidentally throw me out of a home.” 

“You can get a new roommate,” 
Eleanor said gently. “I am sorry to make 
trouble for you, Grace, but I must leave 
New York.” 

“ When will you leave?” Grace asked. 

“ Immediately,” Eleanor answered. 

“T will go down to the station and weep 
while your train pulls out. I suppose I 
shall never see you again.” 

“ Never,” said Eleanor firmly, “ unless 
you come to the country. I am bidding 
my final farewell to this hard, cruel city, 




















with its mockeries and its vices, its arti- 
ficiality and its sordidness.” 

Eleanor—on the books of the brutal cor- 
poration, Eleanor English, 345 West Sev- 
enty-Fourth Street, New York—curled up 
comfortably in the chair-car of the day 
express and gave herself up to a cheerful 
contemplation of the future. Eleanor was 
good to look upon. She had large brown 
eyes, glossy black hair, pretty teeth, the 
Cupid style of mouth, and a figure that re- 
minded one of the ladies posing in the 
new Parisian gowns. She was slightly 
more than twenty. The large man at the 
end of the chair-car stared at her with 
much pleasure, but she saw nothing of 
him. 

Once during the journey it was neces- 
sary for her to change trains. She gazed 
about her curiously. It was a very small 
village. She sniffed the fresh air de- 
lightedly. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
last train pulled into Miscassett. The 
engineer climbed down and felt the pulse 
of his iron steed for hot boxes. Bob 
Mackay, coming out of his harness-shop 
to whittle off a fresh slice of cut-plug, 
halted in astonishment and stared over to- 
ward the station. 

“ By gravy!” he exclaimed, “here 
comes a stranger. Nice-lookin’ party, too.” 

He remained rooted to the plank until 
the stranger approached him, and then he 
began to blush. He was a large, pink- 
faced man, with a babyish roll of white 
flesh under his chin and a wide swath of 
hairless scalp, flanked on each side by a 
timid growth of blond hair. 

“ Could you direct me,” Eleanor began, 
“to a good boarding-house where the price 
is not too high?” 

“There is only one boarding-house in 
Miscassett, miss,” replied the genius of the 
hold-back straps, “ besides the hotel. Mrs. 
Fink runs the boarding-house, but there’s 
never anybody boards there. There ain’t 
many strangers in Miscassett at this time 
of the year—or any other. Mrs. Fink 
lives in the yellow house down by the 
bridge.” 

“ Thank you,” said Eleanor. “ I’ve just 
come from New York and I’m rather tired. 
Can I find’a truckman about?” 

“ No,” answered Bob helpfully, “ you 
can’t. There ain’t any truckman. You 
can get Matthew Metcalf to wheel your 
baggage in his wheelbarrow.” 
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When the shades of evening had fallen 
Eleanor English was safely housed under 
the hospitable Fink roof. She looked about 
the immense room and sighed contentedly. 
No stuffy, miniature closets stared at her, 
as in the city. No dingy courtyard yawned 
beneath her window; no grimy, rusty fire- 
escape destroyed the beauty of the scenery, 
and no white brick walls shut out the 
sunshine of day and the stars of night. 
The silence of the country rested her worn 
nerves.. Somewhere far off an owl hooted. 
The thousand harmonious noises of the 
country night came to her softly. 

“ This is life,” said Eleanor, breathing 
deeply. “In the country, amid these 
gracious surroundings, I will expand—I 
will grow—I will live!” 

Mrs. Fink called her to dinner and in- 
troduced her to the rest of the Finkian 
family. She looked upon the honest faces 
of the young people with an appreciative 
glance. Their clothing was homely but 
spotless; their hair was combed in the 
strictly Miscassett style, but their hands 
were clean. 

“ This is Miss English,” said Mrs. Fink. 
“‘ She has come to the country for rest and 
quiet. She is from New York City, where 
she has worked until she broke down.” 

After the evening meal Eleanor played 
dominoes with a young man who wore 
leather boots and a shock of yellow hair. 
She retired early and slept a just and 
sound sleep. 

In the morning the younger members of 
the Fink family started through the vil- 
lage with the pleasing information that a 
strange and handsome young woman had 
come from New York and was staying 
with ma. From that time forward Mis- 
cassett discussed Eleanor with enthusiasm. 
The townspeople wondered who she was, 
why she came to Miscassett, what she in- 
tended doing, whether there was any 
scandal connected with her sudden ap- 
pearance, and whether she had paid for 
her clothes. 

The men of Miscassett mentally noted 
that she was a peach. The women sneered 
at her secretly. Eleanor discovered this 
during the first week. 

Time fled on amain. Miss English wan- 
dered abroad from Miscassett and learned 
of Sheepscott, Merwin, Sanford, Bucks- 
ville, and other near-by villages. Slowly 
her recollections of the wicked and con- 
spiring city faded out of her memory. 
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She found that the rural citizen is some- 
what different from his fellow in the town. 
The Miscassett men took her abroad on 
straw-rides and on hunting and fishing 
trips. She went to a dance at Merwin 
with young Cy Fielding, and that heavy- 
footed youth trod upon her gown and 
ripped away the lower equatorial segment. 
After which he laughed good-humoredly 
at her discomfiture. 

Edward Tindell escorted her shufflingly 
and timidly to the annual Miscasset lawn- 
féte, where to her huge embarrassment she 
was openly snubbed by the women. The 
mark of the city was upon her. She wore 
garments that fitted her. 

Eleanor tried berrying under the guid- 
ance of the constable’s son, and during the 
festive proceedings she scratched her arms 
in many places and immediately devel- 
oped a malignant form of poison-ivy in- 
fection. 

She drove abroad with the Beau Brum- 
mel of Bucksville, and encountered a 
violent rain-storm, during which the 
vehicle broke down. Mr. Brummel, with 
Eleanor’s aid, patched up the damaged 
parts. Eleanor’s loss was‘a pet suit. 

One sunny afternoon she sat on the top 
of the mountain gazing toward the setting 
sun and wondering whether, after all, 
there was a just Providence who looks 
after little twenty-year-old girls, when the 
sight of an approaching felt hat disturbed 
her meditations. She recognized the hat 
instantly and blushed. 

She had seen it any number of times in 
Miscassett. It was invariably located on 
the top of a curly brown head, the owner 
of which bore the pleasing name of Tread- 
well. She had not inquired of Mrs. Fink 
concerning him, because she had feared 
Mrs. Fink’s lively tongue. In her mo- 
ments of speculation Eleanor had placed 
Mr. Treadwell as the son of a near-by 
farmer. Now he was approaching. She 
studiously gazed at the setting sun. 

The felt hat came nearer and nearer, 
and finally it stopped. Eleanor felt that 
Mr. Treadwell’s eyes were fastened upon 
her, but she looked steadfastly in the op- 
posite direction. 

“ There’s a black snake curling round 
your heel,” said Mr. Treadwell briefly. 

Eleanor shrieked and leaped into the 
air. When she alighted she started to run, 


but her rescuer caught her. 
“ No,” he said, “ I’m not going to allow 
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you to run away. You’ve avoided me long 
enough. Now I’m going to hold you 
prisoner, seeing that I have just saved your 
life.” 

“The snake wouldn’t have hurt me,’ 
Eleanor said defiantly. She observed that 
Mr. Treadwell’s hand was upon her arm, 
but she made no protest. 

“TI know who you are,” he began. 
“You’re Eleanor English, from New 
York. My name’s Billy Treadwell. What 
in the world are you doing in this God- 
forgotten country?” 

Eleanor sat down on a pine log and 
looked long and earnestly at her savior. 
Then she put her hands up to her face and 
began to weep. 

“T thought so,” said Billy sympathetic- 
ally. “ Go right ahead. Have a thorough 
cry and then tell me about things.” 

“ There’s nothing much to tell,” Eleanor 
said after a long spell of moistness. “I 
was terribly tired of New York. I came 
away to the country. At first it seemed 
glorious — free — beautiful. Then things 
began to go wrong. People talked about 
me. Everybody seemed rough and un- 
sympathetic and brutal. The cows and 
the chickens and the flowers and the sun- 
sets began to bore me and I got lonesome 
—oh, so lonesome!” Eleanor started to 
weep afresh. 

“There, there,” said Billy tenderly. 
“Don’t cry any more.” But Eleanor 
cried. So it was necessary for Billy to put 
his arm around her so that she could cry 
on his shoulder. 

“ It’s all over,” said Billy, after another 
long pause. “ You go back to Mrs. Fink. 
Tell her that you’re through with Miscas- 
sett and the country and that you’re going 
to marry Billy Treadwell and go back 
with him to his home in New York, and—” 

“ New York!” Eleanor exclaimed. “ Did 
you say New York? I thought you were 
a farmer and lived up here.” 

“My dear,” Billy answered, “I have 
been laying out a new railroad for my dad, 
who thinks I don’t know enough to work. 
I live on Seventy-Second Street, New 
York City. Now let’s not waste any time. 
I’m through up here. To-morrow we can 
start. I know the finest minister around 
here, and we'll be married before we leave. 
We’re going back to the taxicabs and the 
all-night restaurants and the theaters.” 

“But you don’t love me, do you?” 
Eleanor asked curiously. 
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“ T’ve loved you since the afternoon you 
got off the train in Miscassett. I'll love 
you more every day. Which do you 
choose: this life and the country or the 
city and me? I'll be president of the com- 
pany when dad dies.” 

“T choose you,” Eleanor said softly, 
laying her head upon Mr. Treadwell’s 
shoulder. “ You’ve been awfully good to 
me.” 

At eight o’clock in the evening Eleanor 
and Billy, man and wife, descended from 
the accommodation, entered the waiting- 
room at Wading River Junction, and de- 
posited their luggage with a combined sigh 
of relief. The most trying part of the 
journey was ended. Before them spread 
the glorious vista of New York City. 


Iil 


Eleanor and Billy sat in the dusk of the 
waiting-room and looked about them. At 
the opposite side was a long bench, and 
seated upon it were two figures. 

“They look like bride and groom,” 
whispered Eleanor to Billy. 

At the same moment Myrtilla, cuddling 
close to Benjamin, glanced across the room 
and whispered: 

“ They look like bride and groom, Ben- 
jamin,” 

“T dare you to speak to him,” said 
Eleanor to Billy. 

“T dare you to speak to him,’ 
Myrtilla to Benjamin. 

The two men were upon their feet 
simultaneously. They met in the middle 
of the room. 

“ Beg pardon,” Billy began. “ It seems 
a rude question, but it isn’t. Are you just 


, 


remarked 


married?” 

“ Exactly,” smiled Benjamin. “ Are 
you?” 

“ Precisely,” replied Billy. “ Let’s in- 


troduce the girls. My name’s Billy Tread- 
well.” 

“ Mine’s Benjamin Young.” 

The two brides were formally intro- 
duced. They cooed together. The hus- 
bands spoke in low tones. 

“We're on our honeymoon,” said 
Eleanor, taking Billy’s arm. “ Miscassett 
is a pretty village, but we’re going home to 
dear old New York.” 


“We are on our honeymoon, too,” said 
Myrtilla joyously. “New York is a 


charming place, but we’re on our way 
home to dear old Miscassett.” 
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“ How odd!” remarked Billy. 
“How exceedingly odd!” replied Ben- 
jamin. 

Two trains rumbled in the distance, 
tooted, slid into the station, and finally 
stopped. 

The two wedding-parties separated and 
retrieved their luggage. They scrambled 
for their respective trains. 

“‘ Good luck to you,” chorused Billy and 
Eleanor. 

“Good luck to you,” shouted Benjamin 
and Myrtilla. 

The trains drew away in opposite di- 
rections. 

“T’m sorry for them,” said Billy in the 
south train. 

“I’m sorry for them,” remarked Ben- 
jamin in the north train. 


IV 


“ Ah!” 

Billy drew in his breath rapturously. 
The million lights of the city gleamed be- 
low him. Trolley-cars jangled at the foot 
of the apartment building. The long- 
drawn wail of river steamers floated over 
the park and the murmuring voice of the 
city whispered its never-finished secret. 
Eleanor stood beside Billy, with her arm 
through his. 

“ Great, isn’t it?” the said. “ isn’t it the 
wonderful place? How would you like to 
go down-town to a good roof-garden show 
to-night, dear one?” 

“T’d just love it,” replied Eleanor, nes- 
tling closer. , 

They turned away from the window 
blissfully. 


V 


“ Ah!” 

Benjamin sighed contentedly. The hush 
of the country night was over everything; 
the big farmhouse stood on a knoll just 
outside of Sheepscott. On the lawn, Ben- 
jamin and Myrtilla stood side by side, 
gazing across the murky hills, listening to 
the plaintive song of the tree-toads and 
the chirp of crickets. 

“ Perfectly grand, isn’t it?” she sighed. 
“Isn’t the country the marvelous place, 
after all? Dear, wouldn’t you like to go 
over to the old bridge and watch the moon 
come up?” 

“ Nothing could suit me better,” replied 
her husband. . 

They turned away blissfully. 








IMPERISHABLE FICTION 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE SHORT LIFE OF THE “BEST SELLERS” 
REVEALS THE METHODS WHICH BROUGHT INTO 
BEING THE NOVELS THAT. ENDURE 


BY RICHARD LE 


HE longevity of trees is said to be 
in proportion to the slowness of 
their growth. It has to do no little 
as well with the depth and area of their 
roots and the richness of the soil in which 
they find themselves. When the sower 
went forth to sow, it will be remembered, 
that which soon sprang up as soon with- 
ered away. It was the seed that was 
content to “bring forth fruit with pa- 
tience”” that finally won out and survived 
the others. 

These humble, old-fashioned illustra- 
tions occur to me as I apply myself to the 
consideration of the question provoked by 
the lightning overproduction of modern 
fictio. and modern literature generally: 
the question of the flourishing longevity of 
the fiction of the past as compared with 
the swift oblivion which seems almost in- 
variably to overtake the much-advertised 
“ masterpieces ” of the present. 

I read somewhere a ballad asking where 
are the “ best sellers” of yesteryear? The 
ballad-maker might well ask, and one 
might reecho with Villon: ‘ Mother of 
God, ah! where are they?” During the 
last twenty years they have been as the 
sands on the seashore for multitude, yet I 
think one would be hard set to name a 
dozen of them whose titles even are still 
on the lips of men—whereas several quieter 
books published during that same period, 
unheralded by trumpet or fire-balloon, are 
seen serenely to be ascending to a sure 
place in the literary firmament. 

What can be the reason? Can the decay 
of these forgotten phenomena of modern 
fiction, so lavishly crowned with laurels 
manufactured in the offices of their own 
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publishers, have anything to do with the 
hectic rapidity of their growth, and may 
there be some truth in the supposition that 
the novels, and books generally, that live 
longest are those that took the longest to 
write, or, at all events, underwent the 
longest periods of gestation? 

Some fifteen years or so ago one of the 
most successful manufacturers of best 
sellers was Guy Boothby, whose “ Dr. 
Nikola ” is perhaps still remembered. Un- 
happily he did not live long to enjoy the 
fruits of his industrious dexterity. I bring 
his case to mind as typical of the modern 
machine-made methods. 

I had read in a newspaper that he did 
his “ writing” by phonograph, and chan- 
cing to meet him somewhere, asked him 
about it. His response was to invite me 
to come down to his charming country 
house on the Thames and see how he did 
it. Boothby was a fine, manly fellow, 
utterly without “ side ” or any illusions as 
to the quality of his work. He loved good 
literature too well—Walter Pater, incon- 
gruously enough, was one of his idols—to 
dream that he could make it. Nor was the 
making of literature by any means his 
first preoccupation, as he made clear, with 
winning frankness, within a few moments _ 
of my arriving at his home. 

Taking me out into his grounds, he 
brought me to some extensive kennels, 
where he showed me with pride some fifty 
or so prize dogs; then he took me to his 
stables, his face shining with pleasure in 
his thoroughbreds; and again he led the 
way to a vast hennery, populated with in- 
numerable prize fowls. 

“These are the things I care about,” he 
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said, “ and I write the stuff for which -it 
appears I have a certain knack only be- 
cause it enables me to buy them!” 

Would that all writers of best sellers 
were as engagingly honest. No few of 
them, however, write no better and affect 
the airs of genius into the bargain. 

Then Boothby took me into his “ study,” 
the entire literary apparatus of which con- 
sisted of three phonographs; and he ex- 
plained that, when he had dictated a cer- 
tain amount of a novel into one of them, 
he handed it over to his secretary in an- 
other room, who set it going and transcribed 
what he had spoken into the machine; he, 
meanwhile, proceeding to fill up another 
record. And he concluded airily by saying 
with a laugh that he had a novel of 60,000 
words to deliver in ten days, and was just 
on the point of beginning it! 

Boothby’s method was, I believe, some- 
what unusual in those days. Since then 
it has become something like the rule. 
Not so much as regards the phonograph, 
perhaps, but with respect to the breathless 
speed of production. 


A NOVEL IN A WEEK 


I am informed by an editor, associated 
with magazines that use no less than a 
million and a half words of fiction a 
month, that he has among his contributors 
more than one writer on whom he can 
rely to turn off a novel of 60,000 words in 
six days, and that he can put his finger 
on twenty novelists who think nothing of 
writing a novel of a hundred thousand 
words in anywhere from sixty to ninety 
days. He recalled to me, too, the case of 
a well-known novelist who has recently 
contracted to supply a publisher with four 
novels in one year, each novel to run to 
not less than a hundred thousand words. 
One thinks of the Scotsman with his 
“ Where’s your Willie Shakespeare now?” 

Even Balzac’s titanic industry must hide 
its diminished head before such appalling 

‘fecundity; and what would Horace have 
to say to such froglike verbal spawning, 
with his famous “labor of the file” and 
his counsel to writers “to take a subject 
equal to your powers, and consider long 
what your shoulders refuse, what they are 
able to bear.” It is to be feared that “ the 
monument more enduring than brass” is 
not erected with such rapidity. The only 
brass associated with the modern best 
seller is to be found in the advertisements; 
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and, indeed, all that both purveyor and 
consumer seem to care about may well be 
summed up in the publisher’s recommenda- 
tion quoted by Professor Phelps: “ This 
book goes with a rush and ends with a 
smash.” Such, one might add, is the be- 
ginning and ending of all literary rockets. 


PRODUCTION UNDER HANDICAPS 


Now let us recall some fiction that has 
been in the world anywhere from, say, 
three hundred years to fifty years and is 
yet vigorously alive, and, in many in- 
stances, to be classed still with the best 
sellers. 

“ Don Quixote,” for example, was pub- 
lished in 1605, but is still actively selling. 
Why? May it perhaps be that it was some 
six years in the writing, and that a great 
man, who was soldier as well as writer, 
charged it with the vitality of all his blood 
and tears and laughter, all the hard-won 
humanity of years of manful living, those 
five years as a slave in Algiers (actually 
beginning it in prison once more at La 
Mancha), and all the stern struggle of a 
storm-tossed life faced with heroic stead- 
fastness and gaiety of heart? 

Take another book which, if it is not 
read as much as it used to be, and still de- 
serves to be, is certainly far from being 
forgotten—‘ Gil Blas.” Published in 1715 
—that is, its first two parts—it has now 
two centuries of popularity to its credit, 
and is still as racy with humanity as ever; 
but, though Le Sage was a rapid and 
voluminous writer, over this one book 
which alone the world remembers it is sig- 
nificant to note that he expended unusual 
time and pains. He was forty-seven years 
old when the first two parts were pub- 
lished. The third part was not published 
till 1724, and eleven years more were to 
elapse before the issue of the fourth and 
final part in 1735. 

A still older book that is still one of 
the world’s best sellers, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” can hardly be conceived as be- 
ing dashed off in sixty or ninety days, and 
would hardly have endured so long had not 
Bunyan put into it those twelve years of 
soul torment in Bedford gaol. “ Robinson 
Crusoe” still sells its annual thousands, 
whereas others of its author’s books no less 
skilfully written are practically forgotten, 
doubtless because Defoe, fifty-eight years 
old at its publication, had concentrated in 
it the ripe experience of a lifetime. Though 
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a boy’s book to us, he clearly intended it 
for an allegory of his own arduous, solitary 
life. 

“TI, Robinson Crusoe,” we read, “do 
affirm that the story, though allegorical, is 
also historical, and that it is the beautiful 
representation of a life of unexampled mis- 
fortune, and of a variety not to be met 
with in this world.” 

“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” as we know, 
was no hurried piece of work. Indeed, 
Goldsmith went about it in so leisurely a 
fashion as to leave it neglected in a drawer 
of his desk, till Johnson rescued it, accord- 
ing to the proverbial anecdote; and even 
then its publisher, Newbery, was in no 
hurry, for he kept it by him another two 
years before giving it to the printer and 
to immortality. It was certainly one of 
those fruits “ brought forth with patience ” 
all round. 


TIME AS A RESERVE FORCE 


“Tom Jones” is another such slow- 
growing masterpiece. Written in the sad 
years immediately following the death of 
his dearly loved wife, Fielding, dedicating 
it to Lord Lyttelton, says: “I here pre- 


sent you with the labors of some years of 


my life”; and it need scarcely be added 
that the book, as in the case of all real 
masterpieces, represented not merely the 
time expended on it, but all the accumu- 
lated experience of Fielding’s very human 
history. 

Yes! Whistler’s famous answer to Rus- 
kin’s counsel holds good of all imperish- 
able literature. Had he the assurance to 
ask two hundred guineas for a picture that 
only took a day to paint? No, replied 
Whistler, he asked it for “ the training of 
a lifetime”; and it is this training of a 
lifetime, in addition to the actual time 
expended on composition, that constitutes 
the reserve force of all. great works of 
fiction, and is entirely lacking in most 
modern novels, however superficially bril- 
liant be their workmanship. 

For this reason books like George Bor- 
row’s “ Lavengro” and “ Romany Rye,” 
failures on their publication, grow greater 
rather than less with the passage of time. 
Their writers, out of the sheer sincerity of 
their natures, furnished them, as by 
magic, with an inexhaustible provision of 
life-giving “ichor.” To quote from Mil- 
ton, “a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
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treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” 

Of this immortality principle in litera- 
ture Milton himself, it nced hardly be 
said, is one of the great exemplars. He 
was but thirty-two when he first projected 
“ Paradise Lost,” and through all the in- 
tervening years of hazardous political in- 
dustry he had kept the seed warm in his 
heart, its fruit only to be brought forth 
with tragic patience in those seven years of 
blindness and imminent peril of the scaffold 
which followed his fiftieth birthday. 

The case of poets is not irrelevant to 
our theme, for the conditions of all great 
literature, whatever its nature, are the 
same. Therefore, we may recall Dante, 
whose “ Divine Comedy” was with him 
from his thirty-fifth year till the year of 
his death, the bitter-sweet companion of 
twenty years of exile. Goethe, again, fin- 
ished at eighty the “ Faust” he had con- 
ceived at twenty. 

Spenser was at work on his “ Faerie 
Queene,” alongside his preoccupation with 
state business, for nearly twenty years. 
Pope was twelve years translating Homer, 
and I think there is little doubt that Gray’s 
“ Elegy ” owes much of its staying power 
to the Horatian deliberation with which 
he polished and repolished it through eight 
years. 

If we are to believe Poe’s “ Philosophy 
of Composition,” and there is, I think, 
more truth in it than is generally allowed, 
the vitality of “ The Raven,” as that, too, 
of his genuinely impefishable fictions, is 
less due to inspiration than to the mathe- 
matical painstaking of their composition. 

But, perhaps, of all poets, the story of 
Vergil is most instructive for an age of 
“ get-rich-quick ” litterateurs. On his 
“ Georgics ” alone he worked seven years, 
and, after working eleven years on the 
“ #Eneid,” he was still so dissatisfied with 
it that on his death-bed he besought his 
friends to burn it, and on their refusal, 
commanded his servants to bring the 
manuscript that he might burn it himself. 
But, fortunately, Augustus had heard por- 
tions of it, and the imperial veto over- 
powered the poet’s infanticidal desire. 

But, to return to the novelists, it may 
at first sight seem that the great writer 
who, with the Waverley Novels, inaugu- 
rated the modern era of cyclonic booms 
and mammoth sales, was an exception to 
the classic formula of creation which we 
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are endeavoring to make good. Steven- 
son, we have been told, used to despair as 
he thought of Scott’s “ immense fecundity 
of invention” and “careless, masterly 
ease.” 

“T cannot compete with that,” he says 
—‘ what makes me sick is to think of 
Scott turning out ‘Guy Mannering’ in 
three weeks.” 

Scott’s speed is, indeed, one of the mar- 
vels of literary history, yet in his case, per- 
haps more than in that of any other novel- 
ist, it must be remembered that this speed 
had, in an unusual degree, that “ training 
of a lifetime” to rely upon, as from his 
earliest boyhood all Scott’s faculties had 
been consciously as well as unconsciously 
engaged in absorbing and, by the aid of 
his astonishing memory, preserving the 
vast materials on which he was able thus 
carelessly to draw. 

Moreover, those who have read his man- 
ly autobiography know that this speed was 
by no means all “ease,” as witness the 
almost tragic composition of “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor.” If ever a writer scorned 
delights and lived laborious days, it was 
Walter Scott. At the same time the condi- 
tion of his fame in the present day bears 
out the general truth of my contention, 
for there is little doubt that he would be 
more widely read than he is were it not 
for those too frequent /ongueurs and inert 
paddings which resulted from his too hur- 
ried workmanship. 


STORIES WHICH FIRST WERE LIVED 


Jane Austen is another example of com- 
paratively rapid creation, writing three of 
her best-known novels, “ Pride and Preju- 


dice,’ “Sense and Sensibility,” and 
“ Northanger Abbey” between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-three. Yet 
“ Pride and Prejudice,” which practically 
survives the others, took her ten months to 
complete, and all her writings, it has again 
to be said, had first been deeply and in- 
timately “ lived.” 

Charlotte Bronté was a year in writing 
“ Jane Eyre,” spurred on to new effort by 
the recent rejection of “ The Professor,” 
but to write such a book in a year cannot 
be called overhasty production when one 
considers how much of “ Jane Eyre” was 
drawn from Charlotte Bronté’s own life, 
and also how she and her sisters had been 
experimenting with literature from their 
earliest childhood. 
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Thackeray considered an allowance of 
two years sufficient for the writing of a 
good novel, but that seems little enough 
when one takes into account the length of 
his best-known books, not to mention the 
perfection of their craftsmanship. Dickens, 
for all the prodigious bulk of his output, 
was rather a steady than a rapid writer. 
He considered, says Forster, “ three of his 
not very large manuscript pages a good, 
and four an excellent, day’s work.” 

‘“‘ David Copperfield ” was about a year 
and nine months in the writing, having 
been begun in the opening of 1849 and 
completed in October, 1850. “ Bleak 
House” took a little longer, having been 
begun in November, 1851, and completed 
in August, 1853. “ Hard Times” was a 
hasty piece of work, written between the 
winter of 1853 and the summer of 1854, 
and it cannot be considered one of Dick- 
ens’s notable successes. 

George Meredith wrote four of his 
greatest novels in seven years, “ Richard 
Feverel,” “ Evan Harrington,” “ Sandra 
Belloni,” and “ Rhoda Fleming” being 
produced between 1859 and 1866. His 
poem, “ Modern Love,” was also written 
during that period. 

George Eliot was a much-meditating, 
painstaking writer, though “ Adam Bede ” 
cost her little more than a year’s work. 
Her novels, however, as a rule, did not 
come forth without prayer and fasting, 
and, in the course of their creation, she 
used often to suffer from “ hopelessness 
and melancholy.” ‘ Romola,” to which 
she devoted long and studious preparation, 
she was often on the point of giving up, 
and in regard to it she gives expression to 
a literary ideal to which the gentleman 
with the contract for four novels a year, 
referred to in the outset of this paper, is 
probably a stranger. 

“Tt may turn out,” she says, “that I 
can’t work freely and fully enough in the 
medium I have chosen, and in that case I 
must give it up; for I will never write any- 
thing to which my whole heart, mind, and 
conscience don’t consent; so that I may 
feel it was something—however small— 
which wanted to be done in this world, and 
that I am just the organ for that small bit 
of work.” 

Charles Kingsley who, if not a great 
novelist, has to his credit in “ Westward 
Ho” one romance at least which, in the 
old phrase, “‘ the world will not willingly 
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let die,” was as conscientious in his work 
as he was brilliant. 

Says a friend who was with him while 
he was writing “ Hypatia ”’: 

“ He took extraordinary pains to be ac- 
curate. We spent one whole day in search- 
ing the four folio volumes of Synesius for 
a fact he thought was there, and which 
was found there at last.” 

The writer of perhaps the greatest his- 
torical novel in the English language, 
“ The Cloister and the Hearth,” was what 
one might call a glutton for thoroughness. 
Of himself Charles Reade has said: “I 
studied the great art of fiction closely for 
fifteen years before I presumed to write a 
line. I was a ripe critic befure I became 
an artist.” His commonplace books, on 
the entries in which and the indexing he 
was accustomed to spend one whole day 
out of each week, cataloguing the notes of 
his multifarious reading and pasting in 
cuttings from newspapers likely to be use- 
ful in novel-building, completely filled one 
of the rooms in his house. In his will he 
left these open to the inspection of literary 
students who cared to study the methods 
which he had found so serviceable. 

To name one or two more English novel- 
ists: ‘Thomas Hardy’s novels would seem 
to have the slow growth of deep-rooted 
things. His greatest work, “ The Return 
of the Native,” was on the stocks for four 
years, though a year seems to have sufficed 
for “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


THE WAYS OF STEVENSON AND HAWTHORNE 


The meticulous practise of Stevenson is 
proverbial, but this glimpse of his method 
is worth catching again. “ The first draft 
of a story,” records Mr. Charles D. Lanier, 
“ Stevenso» wrote out roughly, or dictated 
to Lloyd Osbourne. When all the colors 
were in hand for the complete picture, he 
invariably penned it himself, with exceed- 
ing care. If the first copy did not 
please him, he patiently made a second or 
a third draft. In his stern, self-imposed 
apprenticeship of phrase-making he had 
prepared himself for these workmanlike 
methods by the practise of rewriting his 
trial stories into dramas and then rework- 
ing them into stories again.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne brought the de- 
voted, one might say, the devotional, spirit 
of the true artist to all his work, but “ The 
Scarlet Letter ” was written at a good pace 
when once started, though, as usual, the 
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germ had been in Hawthorne’s mind for 
many years. The story of its beginning is 
one of the many touching anecdotes in that 
history of authorship which Carlyle com- 
pared to the Newgate Calendar. Inci- 
dentally, too, it witnesses that an author 
occasionally meets with a good wife. 

One wintry autumn day in Salem Haw- 
thorne returned home earlier than usual 
from the custom-house. With pale lips, 
he said to his wife: “I am turned out of 
office.” To which she—God bless her!— 
cheerily replied: “Very well! now you 
can write your book!” and immediately set 
about lighting his study fire and generally 
making things comfortable for his work. 

The book was “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
and was completed by the following Feb- 
ruary, Hawthorne, as his wife said, writing 
“jmmensely ” on it day after day, nine 
hours a day. When finished, Hawthorne 
seems to have been dispirited about the 
story, and put it away in a drawer; but 
the good James T. Fields chanced soon to 
call on him, and asked him if he had any- 
thing for him to publish. 

“Who,” asked Hawthorne gloomily, 
“ would risk publishing a book from me, 
the most unpopular writer in America?” 

“IT would,” was Fields’s rejoinder, and 
after some further sparring, Hawthorne 
owned up. 

“ As you have found me out,” said he, 
“ take what I have written and tell me if 
it is good for anything ”; and Fields went 
away with the manuscript of what is, with- 
out any question, America’s greatest novel. 

Turning to the great novelists of France, 
with one or two exceptions, they all bear 
out the theory of longevity in literature 
which I have been endeavoring to support. 
It must reluctantly be confessed that one 
of the most fascinatingly vital of them all, 
Alexandre Dumas, is one of the exceptions, 
born improvisator as he was; yet im- 
mense research, it needs hardly be said, 
went to the making of his enormous library 
of romance—even though, it be allowed, 
that much of that work was done for him 
by his “ disciples.” 

George Sand was another facile, all too 
facile, writer. Here is a description of her 
method: “To write novels was to her 
only a process of nature. She seated her- 


self before her table at ten o’clock, with 
scarcely a plot and only the slightest ac- 
quaintance with her characters, and until 
five in the evening, while her hand guided 
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a pen, the novel wrote itself. Next day, 
and the next, it was the same. By and by 
the novel ha: written itself in full and an- 
other was unfolding.” 

Whether George Sand is still alive as a 
novelist, apart from her place as an histor- 
ic personality, I leave others to decide; but 
I am very sure that she would be read a 
great deal more than she is if she had not 
so confidently left her novels—to write 
themselves. Different, indeed, was the 
method of Balzac, toiling year after year 
at his colossal task of “The Human 
Comedy,” sometimes working eighteen 
hours a day, and never less than twelve, 
and that “in the midst of protested bills, 
business annoyances, the most cruel finan- 
cial straits, in utter solitude and lack of 
all consolation.” But then Balzac was 
sustained by one of those great dreams, 
without whose aid no lasting literature is 
produced, the dream, “by infinite pa- 
tience and courage, to compose for the 
France of the nineteenth century, that his- 
tory of morals which the old civilizations 
of Rome, Athens, Memphis, and India 
have left untold.” 

To fulfil this he was able to live, for a 
long period, on a daily expenditure of 
“three sous for bread, two for milk, and 
three for firing.” But doubtless it had 
been different if his dream had been prize 
puppies, a garage full of motor-cars, or a 
translation into the Four Hundred. 


A REAL AUTHOR IN CAPTIVITY 


Victor Hugo, again, was one of the her- 
culean artists working, in Emerson’s 
phrase, “in a sad sincerity,” with the 
patience of an ant and the energy of a 
volcano. Of his “ Les Misérables ”—per- 
haps the greatest novel ever written, as it 
is, I suppose, easily the longest—he said, 
“it takes me nearly as long to publish a 
book as to write one ”; and he was at work 
on “ Les Misérables,” off and on, for near- 
ly fifteen years. Of his writing “ Notre 
Dame” (that other colossus of fiction) 
this quaint pictuze has been preserved. 
He had made vast historical preparations 
for it, but ever there seemed still more to 
make, till at length his publisher grew im- 
patient, and under his pressure Hugo at 
last made a start—after this fashion: 

“He purchased a great gray woolen 
wrapper that covered him from head to 
foot, he locked up all his clothes lest he 
should be tempted to go out, and, carrying 
12 
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off his ink-bottle to his study, applied him- 
self to his labor just as if he had been in 
prison. He never left the table except for 
food and sleep, and the sole recreation that 
he allowed himself was an hour’s chat after 
dinner with M. Pierre Leroux, or any other 
friend who might drop in, and to whom 
he would occasionally read over his day’s 
work.” 

Daudet, whose Tartarin bids fair to 
remain one of the world’s types, like Don 
Quixote or Mr. Micawber, for all his natu- 
ral Provengal gift of improvisation and, in- 
deed, from his self-recognized necessity of 
keeping it in check, was another strenu- 
ous artist. He wrote each manuscript 
three times over, he told his biographer, 
and would write it as many more if he 
could; and his son, in writing of him, has 
this truth to say of his, as of all living 
work: “ The fact is that labor does not be- 
gin at the moment when the artist takes 
his pen. It begins in sustained reflection 
and in the thought which accumulates 
images and sifts them, garners and win- 
nows them out, and compels life to keep 
control over imagination, and imagination 
to expand and enlarge life.” 

Zola is perhaps unduly depreciated now- 
adays, but certainly, if Carlyle’s “ infinite 
capacity for taking pains ” as a recipe for 
genius ever was put to the test, it was by 
the author of the Rougon-Macquart series. 
Talking of rewriting, Prosper Mérimée, 
best known for “ Carmen,” is said to have 
rewritten his “ Colomba ” no less than six- 
teen times; as our Anglo-Saxon Kipling, it 
used to be told, wrote his short stories 
seven times over. 


THE PAINSTAKING OF FLAUBERT 


But, of course, the classical example of 
the artist-fanatic in modern times was 
Gustave Flaubert. His agonies in quest 
of the mot propre, the one and only word, 
are proverbial, and are said literally to 
have broken down his nerves. Mr. Hune- 
ker has told of him that “he would an- 
notate three hundred volumes for a page 
of facts. In twenty pages he some- 
times saved three or four from destruc- 
tion,” and, in the course of twenty-six 
years’ polishing and pruning of “ The 
Temptation of Saint Anthony,” he re- 
duced his original manuscript of 540 
pages down to 136, even reducing it still 
further after its first publication. 

On “ Madame Bovary” he worked six 
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years, and in writing “ Salammbo,” which 
took him no less time, he studied the 
scenery on the spot and exhausted the re- 
sources of the Imperial Library in his 
search for documentary evidences. 

Flaubert may be said to have carried 
his passion for perfection to the point of 
mania, and it will be a question with some 
whether, with all his pains, he can be 
called a great novelist, after all. But that 
he was a great stylist and a master in the 
art of making terrible and beautiful bas- 
reliefs admits of no doubt. 

To be a great world-novelist you need 
an all-embracing humanity as well, such 
as we find in Tolstoy’s “ War and Peace” 
—but that great book, need one say, came 
of no slipshod speed of improvisation. On 
the contrary, Tolstoy corrected and recor- 
rected it so often that his wife, who acted 
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as his amanuensis, is said to have copied 
the whole enormous manuscript no less 
than seven times! 

Yes! though it be doubtless true, in Mr. 
Kipling’s famous phrase, that 


There are nine and sixty ways 
Of inditing tribal lays, 
And every blessed one of them is right, 


I think that the whole nine and sixty of 
them include somewhere in their method 
those sole preservative virtues of truth to 
life and passionate artistic integrity. The 


longest-lived books, whatever their nature, 
have usually been the longest growing; 
and even those lasting things of literature 
that have seemed, as it were, to spring up 
in a night, have been long in secret prepa- 
ration in a soil mysteriously enriched and 
refined by the hid processes of time. 





BALLADE OF PERFUMES 


Havuntinc the air float perfumes of all time, 
Fantoms of nard anointing unknown kings, 
Ghosts of the incense circling orient clime, 
Wraiths of the myrrh that clouded Nike's wings. 
Cinnamon, aloes, champak—spicy things 
Strange to the nostrils freight each sunny ray: 
To me more pregnant is the storm that brings 
The tang and tingle of the clean salt spray. 


Jinn of the East, prevade our smoke and grime, 
Heavy with musk that wreathed the tombs of Mings, 
Flaunting about our streets of nauseous slime 
Sandalwood, jinko’s sacred offerings, 
Swooning patchouli, fragrancy that clings— 
Seeking to drug our senses to their sway: 
To me more potent is the spume that flings 
The tang and tingle of the clean salt spray. 


Jasmine and rose have long been held sublime; 
Odorous rapture high in the orchid swings; 
Out of exotic petal, leaf, and cyme, 
Lovely, alive, the clever pander wrings 
Attars to tempt all vain soft overlings— 
Essenced delight for all with purse to pay: 
To me all-priceless is the brine that stings, 
The tang and tingle of the clean salt spray. 


ENVOY 


Flora, although your wood-and-meadow springs 
Ravish and witch when flowered fresh by May, 
How brief their spell: forever Triton sings 
The tang and tingle of the clean salt spray. 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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CHAPTER I 
THE “ ROOST” 


E was a misshapen thing, bulking 
a black blotch in the night at the 
entrance of the dark alleyway, 

like some lurking creature in its lair. He 

neither stood, nor knelt, nor sat—no single 
word would describe his posture—he com- 
bined all three in a sort of repulsive, form- 
less heap. 

The Fiepper moved. He came out from 
the alleyway onto the pavement, into the 
lurid lights of the Bowery, flopping along 
knee to toe on one leg, dragging the other 
leg behind him—and the leg he dragged 
was limp and wabbled from the knee. 
One hand sought the pavement to balance 
himself and aid in locomotion; the other 
arm, the right, was twisted out from his 
body in the shape of an inverted V, the 
palm of his hand, with half curled, con- 
torted fingers, almost touching his chin as 
his head sagged at a stiff, set angle into 
his right shoulder. 

Hair straggled from the brim of a non- 
descript felt hat into his eyes and curled, 
dirty and unshorn, around his ears and the 
nape of his neck. His face was covered 
with a stubble of four days’ growth, his 
body with rags—a threadbare coat; a 
shirt, the buttons long since gone at the 
neck; and trousers gaping in wide rents at 
the knees, and torn at the ankles, where 
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they flapped around mismated socks and 
shoes. 

A hundred, two hundred people passed 
him in a block, the populace of the Bowery 
awakening into fullest life at midnight, 
men, women, and children—the dregs of 
the city’s scum—the aristocracy of upper 
Fifth Avenue, of Riverside Drive, aping 
Bohemianism, seeking the lure of the 
turkey-trot, transported from the Bar- 
bary Coast of San Francisco. Rich and 
poor, squalor and affluence, vice and near- 
vice surged by him, voicing their different 
interests with laughter and sobs and soft 
words and blasphemy. 

Few gave him heed, and these few but 
a cursory, callous glance. The Flopper, 
in the shadow of the buildings, gave as 
little as he got, though his eyes were fast- 
ened sharply, now ahead, now screwing 
around his body to look behind him, on 
the faces of the estrians as they ‘ 

Suddenly tae Flonper shrank Kes 
doorway. From amid the crowd behind, 
the yellow flare of a gasoline lamp, out- 
hanging from a second-hand shop, glinted 
on brass buttons. An officer, leisurely ac- 
commodating his pace to his own mon- 
archical pleasure, causing his hurrying fel- 
low occupants of the pavement to break 
and circle around him, sauntered casually 
by. The Flopper’s black eyes contracted 
with hate, and a scowl settled on his face 
as he watched the policeman pass. 


* Copyright, 1914. by Frank L. Packard 
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The Flopper crossed the intersecting 
street, his leg trailing a helpless, sinuous 
path on its not overclean surface, and 
started along the next block. Half-way 
down was a garishly lighted establishment. 
When near this the Flopper began to hurry 
desperately, as from farther along the 
street again his ear caught the peculiar 
raucous note of an automobile horn accom- 
panied by the rumbling approach of a 
heavy motor vehicle. He edged his way 
now, wriggling, squirming, and dodging 
between the pedestrians, to the outer edge 
of the sidewalk and stopped in front of the 
music-hall. 

A sightseeing car, crammed to capacity, 
reaching its momentary Mecca, drew up at 
the curb; and the guide’s voice rose over 
the screech of the brakes: 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, we will 
get out here for a little while. This is 
Black Ike’s famous auditorium, the scene 
of last week’s sensational triple murder! 
Please remember that there is no charge 
for admission to patrons of the company. 
Just show your coupons, ladies and gentle- 
men, and walk right ahead.” 

The passengers began to pour from the 
long seats to the ground. The Flopper’s 
hat was in his hand. 

“Fer God’s sake, gents an’ ladies, don’t 
pass me by!” he cried piteously. “I 
could work once, but look at me now—I 
was run over by a fire-truck. God bring 
pity to yer hearts—youse have money fer 
pleasure; spare something fer me.” 

The first man down halted and stared 
at the twisted, unsightly thing before him. 
Then, with a little gasp, he reached into 
his pocket and dropped a bill into the 
Flopper’s hat. 

“ God bless you!” stammered the Flop- 
per, and the tears sprang, swimming, to 
his eyes. 

The first man passed on with a gruff 
“Oh, all right,” but he had left an ex- 
ample behind him that few of his fellow 
passengers ignored. 

“ T’ank you, mum,” mumbled the Flop- 
per, as the money dropped into his hat. 
“God reward you, sir—ah, miss, may you 
never know a tear—’twas Heaven brought 
you ’ere to-night, lady.” 

They passed on, following the guide. 
The Flopper scooped the money into a pile 
in his hat and began to tuck it away in 
some recess of his shirt when a hand was 
thrust suddenly under his nose. 
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“Come on, now; divvy!” snapped a 
voice in his ear. 

It was the driver of the car, who had 
dropped from his seat to the ground. A 
gleam of hate replaced the tears in the 
Flopper’s eyes. 

“ Go to hell!” he snarled through thin 
lips, and his hand closed automatically 
over the cap. 

“Come on, now; I ain’t got no time to 
fool!” prompted the man, with a leer. 
“ T’m dead onto your lay, and there’s a bull 
comin’ along now—half or him, which?” 

The Flopper’s eyes caught the brass 
buttons of the officer returning on his 
beat, and his face went white with an in- 
human passion as, clutching a portion of 
what was left in the hat, he lifted his hand 
from the rest. 

“Thanks!” grinned the chauffeur, 
snatching at the remainder. “ ’Tain’t 
half; but it’ll do,” and he hurried across 
the sidewalk and disappeared inside a 
saloon. 

Oaths, voicing a passion that rocked the 
Flopper to his soul, purled in a torrid 
stream from his lips and for a moment 
made him forget the proximity of the brass 
buttons. He raised his fist, that still 
clenched some of the money, and shook it 
after the other—and the fist was caught in 
a vicious grip—the harness bull was stand- 
ing over him. 

“ Beat it!” rasped the officer roughly, 
“or I'll—hello, what you got here? Open 
your hand!” 

He gave a sharp twist, the Flopper’s 
fingers uncurled, and the money dropped 
into the policeman’s other hand. 

“Tt’s mine — gimme it back!” whined 
the Flopper. 

“Yours! Yours, is it?” growled the 
officer. “ Where’d you get it? Stole it, 
eh? Go on, now, or I'll run you in! 
Beat it!” 

With twitching fingers the Flopper 
picked up his cap, placed it on his head, 
and sidled away. Ten yards along, in the 
shadow of the buildings again, he looked 
back—the officer was still standing there, 
twirling his stick, one hand just emerging 
from his pocket. The Flopper’s finger- 
nails scratched along the stone pavement 
and curved into the palm of his hand until 
the skin under the knuckles was bloodless 
white and his lips moved in ugly, whis- 
pered words; then, still whispering, he 
went on again. 
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Down the Bowery he moved like a hu- 
man toad, keeping in the shadows, his eyes 
on the ground before him, a glint, like a 
shudder, in their depths. Street after 
street he passed, and then at a corner he 
turned and went east—not far, only to the 
side entrance of the saloon on the corner 
known, to those who knew, as the “ Roost.” 

The door before which he stopped 
might readily have 
passed for the entrance 
to one of the adjoining 
tenements, for it was 
innocent, to all appear- 
ances, of any connec- 
tion with the unlovely 
resort of which it was a 
part—and it was closed. 

The Flopper rang no 
bell. After a quick 
glance around him to 
assure himself that he 
was not observed, he 
reached up for the 
door- knob, turned it 
and, with surprising 
agility, hopped over the 
threshold and closed the door behind him. 

A staircase was before him; and this, 
without hesitation, the Flopper began to 
mount, his knee thumping from step to 
step, his dangling leg echoing the sound in 
a peculiar quick double thump. He reached 
the first landing, went along it, and start- 
ed up the second flight, but now the 
thumping sound he made seemed accentu- 
ated intentionally and upon his face there 
spread a grin of malicious humor. 

He halted before the door opposite the 
head of the second flight, opened it, 
wriggled inside, and shut it behind him. 

“Ullo, Helena!” he snickered. “ Pipe 
me comin’?” 

The room, a fairly large one, gaudily 
appointed with cheap furnishings, was one 
of the Roost’s private parlors. A girl on 
a couch in the corner had raised herself 
on her elbow and her dark eyes were fixed 
uncompromisingly upon the Flopper, but 
she made no answer. 

The Flopper laughed; then a spasm 
seemed to run through him, a horrible, 
boneless contortion of limbs and body, a 
slippery, twitching movement, a repulsive, 
almost inaudible, clicking of rehabilitated 
joints, and the Flopper stood erect. 

The girl was on her feet, her eyes flash- 
ing. 


THE FLOPPER'S HAT WAS IN HIS HAND 
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“Can that stunt!” she cried angrily. 
“You give me the shivers! Next time you 
throw your fit, throw it before you come 
around me, or I'll make you wish you had 
—see?”’ 

The Flopper was swinging legs and 
arms to restore a normal channel of circu- 
lation. 

“'y’ oughter get used to it,” said he 
with a grin. “ Ain’t 
Pale Face Harry come 
yet, an’ where’s the 
Doc?” 

“Behind the ax 
under the table,” said 
the girl tartly, and 
flung herself back on 
the couch. 

“ T’anks,” said the 
Flopper. . “Say, Hel- 
ena, wot’s de new lay 
de Doc has got up his 
sleeve?” 

Helena made no 
answer. 

“Ts yer. grouch pain- 
in’ you so’s yer tongue’s 
hurt?” inquired the Flopper solicitously. 

Still no answer. 

“ Well, go to the devil!” said the Flop- 
per politely. 

He resumed the swinging of his arms 
and legs, but stopped suddenly a moment 
later as a step sounded in the hall, and he 
turned expectantly. 

A young man, thin, emaciated, with 
gaunt, hollow face, abnormally bright eyes 
and sallow skin, entered. He was well, but 
modestly, dressed; and he coughed a little 
now, as though the two flights’ climb had 
overtaxed him. It was the man who had 
headed the subscription list to the Flopper 
half an hour before in front of Black Ike’s 
auditorium. 

“ Hello, Helena!” he greeted, nodding 
toward the couch. “I shook the rubber- 
neck bunch at Ike’s, Flopper. That was 
a peach of a haul, eh, old pal—the boobs 
came to it as though they couldn’t get 
enough.” 

A sudden scowl clouded the Flopper’s 
face. He stepped to the table, reached 
his hand into his shirt, and flung down a 
single one-dollar bill and a few coins. 

“ Dere’s de haul, Harry; help yourself.” 
The invitation was a snarl. 

Pale Face Harry had followed to the 
table. He looked first at the money, then 
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at the Flopper, and a tinge of red dyed 
his cheek. He coughed before he spoke. 

“'Y’ ain’t going to stall on me, Flopper, 
are you?” he demanded in an ominous 
monotone. 

“Stall!” The word came away in a 
roar too genuine to leave any doubt of the 
Flopper’s sincerity or the turbulent state 
of the Flopper’s soul. “ Stall nothin’! De 
driver held me up fer some of it an’ de cop 
pinched de rest.” 

“And you the king of floppers!” 
breathed Pale Face Harry sadly. “ D’ye 
hear that, Helena? Come over here and 
listen. Go ahead, Flopper, tell us about 
hy 

Helena rose from the couch and came 
over to the table. 

“ Poor Flopper!” said she sweetly. 

“Shut up!” snapped the Flopper 
savagely. 

“Go on,” prompted Harry. 
Flopper, tell us about it.” 

“T told you, ain’t I?” growled the Flop- 
per. “De driver called a divvy wid de 
cop comin’, an’ I had ter shell—an’ wot he 
left de cop pinched. Dat’s all.” The 
Flopper’s mouth was working again with 
the rage that burned within him. 

Pale Face Harry, with pointed forefin- 
ger, gingerly laid the coins out in a row 
on the table. 

“And you the king of floppers!” he 
murmured again softly. “It’s a wonder 
you didn’t let the Salvation Army get the 
rest away from you on the way along!” 

Helena laughed, but the Flopper didn’t. 
He stepped close to Harry and shoved his 
face within an inch of the other’s. 

“You close yer jaw,” he snarled, “ or 
I’ll make yer map look like wot’s goin’ ter 
happen ter dat cross-eyed snitch of a guy 
dat did me—him an’ de harness bull when 
I—” The Flopper stopped abruptly and 
edged away from the other. “ ’Ullo, Doc!” 
he said meekly. “I didn’t hear youse 
comin’ in.” 

A man, fair-haired, broad-shouldered, 
immaculate in well-tailored tweeds, leaned 
nonchalantly against the door—inside the 
room. He was young, not more than 
twenty-eight, with clean-shaven, pleasant, 
open face—a handsome face, marred only, 
to the close observer, by the wrinkles be- 
ginning to pucker around his eyes and a 
slight, scarcely discernible puffiness in his 
skin. ‘“ Doc” Madison, gentleman crook 
and high-class con man, who had lifted his 


“ Go on, 
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profession to an art, was still too young to 
be indelibly stamped with the hall-marks 
of dissipation. 

His gray eyes traveled from one to an- 
other, lingered an instant on Helena, and 
came back to the Flopper. 

“'What’s the trouble?” 
quietly. 

‘i It was Pale Face Harry who answered 
im. 

“ The Flopper’s got it in for a couple of 
ginks that handed him one—a bull and a 
chauffeur on a gape-wagon,” he grinned, 
punctuating his words with a cough. 

Doc Madison shook his head and smiled 
a little grimly. 

“Forget it, Flopper!” he said crisply, 
“T’ve something better for you to do. 
You fade away and lay low from this 
minute. I don’t care what you do when 
you’re resurrected, but from now on the 
three of you are dead and buried and the 
police go into mourning for at-least six 
months.” 

“ What you got for us, Doc? Something 
nice?” Helena pushed Pale Face Harry 
and the Flopper unceremoniously out of 
her line of vision as she spoke. 

“Yes — the drinks. Cleggy’s bringing 
them,” Madison laughed, and opened the 
door as the tinkle of glass and a shuffling 
footstep sounded without. 

A man, big, hulking, thick-set, and 
slouching, with shifty little black eyes and 
the face of a bruiser, his nose bent over 
and almost flattened down on one cheek, 
entered the room, carrying four glasses on 
a tin tray. He set down the tray and, as 
he lifted the glasses from it and placed 
them on the table, he leered around at the 
little group. 

“ Gee!” he said, sucking in his breath. 
“ De Doc an’ Helena an’ Pale Face an’ de 
Flopper! Gee! dis looks like de real t’ing 
—dis looks like biz.” 

“Tt does — fifty cents’ worth — ten for 
yourself,” and Doc Madison suavely 
flipped the coin into the tray. “ Now 
clear out!” 

“Say "—Cleggy put his forefinger sig- 
nificantly to the side of his nose—“ say, 
can’t youse let a sport in on—” 

“Clear out!” Doc Madison broke in 
quite as suavely as before, but there was a 
sudden glint of steel in the gray eyes as 
they held the bruiser’s, and Cleggy, hastily 
picking up the tray, scuffled from the room. 

Madison watched the door close, then 


he demanded 
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he began to pace slowly up and down the 
room. 

“ Pull the chairs up to the table so we 
can take things comfortably,” he directed. 

“There ain’t but two,” grinned Pale 
Face Harry. 

“ Oh, well, never mind,” said Madison: 
“‘ Slue the couch around and pull that up 
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dust from his sleeves, and, this done, start- 
ed toward the table—and stopped. 
Helena had swung herself to the table 
edge and, glass in hand, dangling her neat- 
ly shod little feet, was smoking a cigarette, 
her dark eyes veiled by their heavy lashes; 
on the other side of the table Pale Face 
Harry coughed as, with sleeve rolled back, 

















MADISON STARTED TOWARD THE TABLE--AND STOPPED 


—Helena and I will sit here on the head 
of it.” 

Still pacing up and down the length of 
the room, his hands in his pockets, Doc 
Madison watched the others as they car- 
ried out his directions; then, suddenly, as 
he neared the door, his hand shot out, 
wrenched the door open, and, quick as a 
panther, he was in the hall without. 

There was a yell, a scuffle, the rip and 
crash of rending banisters, an instant’s si- 
lence, then a heavy thud—and next Cleg- 
gy’s voice from somewhere below in a 
choice and fervent flow of profanity. 

Doc Madison reentered the room, closed 
the door, dispassionately arranged a dis- 
ordered cuff, brushed a few particles of 


he was intent on the hypodermic needle 
he was pushing into his arm; while the 
Flopper, his eyes with a doglike admira- 
tion in them fixed on Madison, stood facing 
the door, a grotesque, unpleasant figure, 
unkempt, unshaven, furtive-faced, his rags 
hanging disreputably about him, his 
trousers with their frayed edges, now that 
he stood upright, reaching tar above his 
boot-to and flagrantly exposing his 
waded subethoubes Sor <—. . 

Doc Madison reached thoughtfully into 
his pocket, brought out a silver cigarette- 
case, and carefully selected a cigarette 
from among its fellows. 

“ Yes, Cleggy was right,” he said softly, 
tapping the end of the cigarette on his 
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“ You're the real thing—the 


thumb-nail. 
real, real thing.” 





CHAPTER II 
A NEW CULT 


Doc Mapison swung Helena lightly 
down from the table to the couch, sat 
down beside her, one arm circling her 
waist, and motioned the Flopper to a 
chair; then he leaned forward and watched 
Pale Face Harry critically as the latter 
carefully replaced the shining little hypo- 
dermic in its case. 

“ Harry,” said he abruptly, “ could you 
give up that dope-needle?”’ 

“Sure I could—if I wanted to!” as- 
serted the other defiantly. 

“That’s good,” said Madison cheer- 
fully. “ Because you'll have to.” 

“Eh?” Pale Face Harry stared at Doc 
in amazement. 

“ Because you'll have to—by and by,’ 
said Madison coolly. “ And how about 
that cough—can you quit coughing?” 

“When I’m dead—which won’t be 
long. D’ye think I cough because I like 
it? How’m I going to quit coughing?” 

“T don’t know,” and Madison frowned 
seriously. “I only know you'll have to.” 

Pale Face Harry, with jaw dropped, ac- 
centuating the gaunt leanness of his hol- 
low-cheeked face, gazed at the other with 
a curious mingling of incredulity and 
affront—and coughed. 

“ Say,” he inquired grimly, “ what’s the 
answer?” 

Doc Madison took his arm from 
Helena’s waist, pulled a newspaper from 
his pocket, spread it out on the table, and 
his manner changed suddenly — enthusi- 
asm was in his eyes, his voice, his face. 

“T’ve steered you three through a few 
deals,” said he impressively, “that have 
sized up big enough to keep you out of the 
raw vaudeville turn you, Harry, and you, 
Flopper, are so fond of, and that would 
have put Helena here on Easy Street, if 
you hadn’t blown in all you got about ten 
minutes after you got your hands on it. 
But now I’ve got one here that sizes up 
so big you wouldn’t be able to spend the 
money fast enough to close out your bank- 
account if you did your damnedest! Get 
that? 

“It’s the greatest cinch that ever came 
down from the gateway of heaven—and 
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that’s where it came from—heaven. It 
couldn’t have come from anywhere else— 
it’s too good. And it’s new, brand new— 
it’s never had the string cut or the wrapper 
taken off. It’s got anything that was ever 
run beaten by more laps than there are in 
the track, and a purse tied onto the end 
of it that’s the biggest ever offered since 
Adam. But you’ve got to work for it, and 
that’s what I brought you here for to- 
night—to learn your little pieces so’s you 
can say ’em nice and cute when you get up 
on the platform before the audience.” 

The Flopper’s tongue made a greedy 
circuit of his upper and under lips and he 
hitched his chair closer to the table. 

A flush spread over Pale Face Harry’s 
cheeks, and his eyes, abnormally bright, 
grew brighter. 

“You’re all right, Doc,” he assured 
Madison anxiously. “ You’re all right.” 


“ U-u-mm!” cooed Helena excitedly. 
“Go on, Doc—go on!” 
“Listen,” and Madison lowered his 


voice a little. “I found this tucked away 
as a filler in a corner of the newspaper 
this evening. It’s headed, ‘A New Cult,’ 
with an interrogation-mark after it. Now 
listen: . 

“A NEW CULT? 


“Needley, Maine, offers no attraction for 
aspiring young medical men. One who tried it 
recently, and who pulled down his shingle in 
disgust after a week, says competition is too 
strong. The village is obsessed with the belief 
that they have a sort of faith-healer in their 
midst to whom is attributed cures of all de- 
scriptions, stretching back for a generation or 
more. The healer, he adds, who rejoices in the 
name of the Patriarch and lives in solitude a 
mile or so from the village, is something of an 
anomaly in himself, being both deaf and dumb. 
We— 


“ But that’s all that interests us.” Doc 
stopped reading and lifted his head to 
scrutinize his companions quizzically. 

Pale Face Harry’s eyes had lost their 
gleam and dulled—he gaped reproachfully 
at Madison. Helena’s small mouth 
drooped downward in a _ disappointed 
moue, Only the Flopper evidenced en- 
thusiastic response. 

“Sure!” he chortled. “Sure t’ing! I 
see. De old geezer’ll have a pile of shekels 
hid away, an’ he lives by his lonesome a 
mile f de town. We sneaks down dere, 
croaks de guy wid de queer monniker, an’ 
beats it wid de shekels—sure!” 
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Doc Madison turned a sad gray eye on 
the Flopper. 

“ Flopper,” said he pathetically, “ your 
soul, like your bones, runs to rank realism. 
No; we don’t ‘ croak de guy "—we cherish 
him, we nurse him, we fondle him. He's 
our one best bet, and we fold him to our 
breasts tenderly and we protect him from 
all harm and dazger and sudden death.” 

The Flopper blinked a little helplessly. 

“ Mebbe,” said the Flopper, “I got de 
wrong dope. Some of dem words you 
read I ain’t hip to. Wot’s anymaly 
mean?” , 

“ Anomaly?” Doc Madison reached for 
his glass, tossed off the contents, and set 
it down. . “ It means, Flopper, in this par- 
ticular instance,” he said gravely, “ that 
there shouldn’t be any interrogation-point 
after the heading.” 

Again the Flopper blinked helplessly 
and his fingers picked uncertainly at the 
stubble on his chin. The other two gazed 
disconsolately—and Helena a little pity- 
ingly as well—at Doc Madison. 

The latter flung out his arms suddenly. 

“ What’s the matter with you all?” he 
demanded sarcastically. ‘“ You look as 
though your faces pained you! What’s 
the matter with you? You're bright 
enough ordinarily, Helena, and, Harry, 
you’re no dub — what’s the matter with 
you? Can’t you see it? Why, it’s stick- 
ing out a mile—it’s waiting for us! The 
whole plant’s there, and all we've got to do 
is get steam under the boilers. We'll have 
’em coming for the cure from every State 
in the Union and begging us to let them 
throw their diamond tiaras at us for a 
look-in at the shrine. Don’t you see it— 
can’t you get it?” 

Helena Bent suddenly over Doc Madi- 
son’s shoulder, her eyes opening wide with 
dawning comprehension. 

“The cure?” she breathed. 

“ Sure—the cure. The new cult—that’s 
us. Get the people talking, show ’em 
something, and you'll have to put up 
fences and ‘keep off the grass’ signs to 
stop the lame and the halt and the blind 
and the neurasthenics from crowding and 
suffocating to death for want of air. We'll 
start a shrine down there that'll be a 
winner, and the railroads will be running 
excursion-rate pilgrimages.” 

Pale Face Harry’s chair creaked at, like 
the Flopper, he now crowded it in toward 
the table. 
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“TI get you!” said he feverishly, “I 
get you! I’ve read about them shrines— 
only you gotter have churches and a car- 
load of crutches and that sort of thing lay- 
ing around.” 

Doc Madison smiled pleasantly. 

“ Yes; you’ve got me, Harry, only we’ll 
do the stage-setting a little differently. 
Mostly what is required is faith. Get them 
going on that, and everybody that’s sick 
or near sick in this great United States, 
that’s got the swellest collection of boobs 
and millionaires on earth, will swarm 
thitherward like bees—there won’t be any 
one left in the sanatoriums but the bell- 
boys and the elevator-men. Get them go- 
ing, and all we’ve got to do is look out we 
don’t let anything get by us in the crush— 
a snowball rolling down hill will size up 
like a plugged nickel alongside of a twenty- 
dollar gold piece when it gets to the bottom 
compared with what we start rolling.” 

“ T’ve got you, too,” said Helena. “ But 
I don’t see where the faith is coming from 
or how you're going to get them coming. 
You’ve got to show them — you said so 
yourself—even the boobs. How are you 
going to do that?” 

“Well,” said Doc Madison placidly. 
“ We'll start the show with—a miracle. I 
haven’t thought of anything more effective 
than that so far.” 

“A what?” inquired Pale Face Harry 
with a grin. 

“ A miracle,” repeated Doc Madison im- 
perturbably. “A miracle—with the Flop- 
per here in the star réle. The Flopper 
goes down there all tied up in knots, the 
high priest, alias the deaf and dumb healer, 
alias the Patriarch, lays his soothing hands 
upon him, the Flopper uncoils into some- 
thing that looks like a human being, and 
the trumpets blow, the band plays, and the 
box-office opens for receipts.” 

Helena slid from her seat and, with 
hands on the edge of the table, advanced 
her piquant little face close to Doc Madi- 
son’s, staring at him, breathing hard. 

“Say that again,” she gasped. “ Say 
that again—say it just once more.” 

Pale Face Harry’s hand, trembling 
visibly with emotion, was thrust out across 
the table. 

“Put it there, Doc,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

The Flopper, practical, lifted his right 
arm, wriggled it a little, and began to twist 
it around, as though it were on a pivot at 
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the elbow, preparatory to drawing it in, a 
crippled thing, toward his chin. 

Doc Madison reached out hurriedly and 
stopped him. 

“ Here, that'll do, Flopper,” he said 
quietly. “ You don’t need any rehearsal 
to hold your job; you’re down for the 
number and your check’s written out.” 

“ Swipe me!” said the Flopper to the 
universe. “I can smell de pine woods of 
Maine in me nostrils now. When does I 
beat it, Doc—to-morrer?” 

Madison laughed. 

“No, Flopper, not to-morrow, nor for 
several to-morrows; not till the bill-posters 
get through and the stage is dark and you 
can hear a pin drop in the house. I don’t 
want you camping out and catching cold 
and missing any of the luxuries you’re ac- 
customed to, so I'll start along ahead in a 
day or so myself and see what kind of ac- 
commodations I can secure.” 

“Swipe me!” said the Flopper again. 
* An’ to think of me wastin’ me talent on 
rubber-neck carts!” 

A puzzled little frown puckered Helena's 
forehead. 

“T was thinking about the deaf and 
dumb man,” she said slowly. “ How about 
him, when we this off? Will he stand 
for it? And ll he do?” 

“ Aw!” said Pale Face Harry impa- 
tiently. “He don’t count! He'll have 
bats in his belfry, anyway, and if he ain’t, 
he’ll go off his chump for fair getting stuck 
on himself when he sees the stunt he'll 
think he’s done. He’ll be looking for the 
wings between his shoulder-blades and 
hunting for the halo around his head.” 

“Harry is waking up,” observed Doc 
Madison affably. “ That’s about the idea, 
Helena. I haven’t seen the Patflarch yet, 
but I don’t imagine from his description 
that it’ll be very hard to make him believe 
in himself. He doesn’t stand for anything 
—we don’t deal him any cards—he’s just 
the kitty that circles around with the jack- 
pots while we annex the chips.” 

Doc Madison reached into his vest- 
pocket, took out a penknife whose handle 
was gold-chased, and very carefully cut 
the article he had read from the paper. 

“ Flopper,” said he, “ you’ve heard of 
gold bonds, haven’t you?” 

The Flopper’s eyes gleamed an eloquent 

nse. 

Only you’ve never had any, eh?” sup- 
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“Where’d I get ’em?” inquired the 
Flopper with some bitterness. 

“ Right here,” and Doc handed him the 
clipping. “ Here’s a train-load and a 
bank vault full of them combined. Put 
it away, Flopper, and don’t lose it. Lose 
anything you’ve got first—lose your life. 
It’s worth a private car to you with a 
buffet full of fizz and Sambo to wait on 
you for the rest of your life. Get that? 
Don’t lose it!” 

The Flopper tucked the clipping into 
the mysterious recesses of his shirt. 

“ Say,” he said earnestly, “if you say 
so, Doc, it’ll be here when dey plant me.” 

“ Ail right, Flopper. And now let’s get 
down to cases. I’ve been able to pay my 
club dues lately, and there’s money enough 
on deck to buy the costumes and put the 
show on the road. I start for Needley as 
soon as I can get away. When I’m ready 
for the support you three will hear from 
me, and, in the mean time, lay low. Noth- 
ing doing, understand? You'll get all the 
lime-light you want before you’re through, 
and it’s just as well not to show up so 
familiar when they throw the spot on you 
that even the school kids will know the 
date of your birth. See?” 

The three nodded their heads with one 
accord. 

“ Give us the whole lay, Doc,” urged 
Pale Face Harry. “And give it to us 
quick.” 

“Me mouth’s waterin’,” observed the 
Flopper, licking his lips again. 

Helena lighted another cigarette and 
swung herself back to her perch on the 
head of the couch. ; 

Doc Madison surveyed the three with 
mingled admiration and delight. 

“The world is ours!” he murmured 
softly. 

“Oh, hurry up and give us the rest of 
it,” purred Helena. “ We know we’re an 
all-star cast, all right.” 

“Very good,” and Doc Madison 
laughed. “ Well, then, the order of your 
cues will depend on circumstances and 
what turns up down there, but we'll start 
with the Flopper now. First of all, Flop- 
per, you’ve got to have a name. What’s 
your real name—what did they decorate 
you with at the baptismal font back in the 
dark ages?” 

The Flopper scrubbed at his very dirty 
chin with a very dirty thumb and fore- 
finger. 
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“T dunno,” said he anxiously. 

“Well, never mind,” said Doc reassur- 
ingly. “‘ Maybe you are blessed above 
most people — you can pick one out for 
yourself. What’ll it be?” 

The Flopper’s thumb and forefinger 
scratched desperately for a moment, then 
his face lighted with inspiration. 

“ Swipe me!” said he excitedly. 
it—Jimmy de Squirm.” 

Doc Madison shook his head gravely. 

“ No, Flopper, I’m afraid not,” he said 
gently. “That’s another weak point in 
your interpretation of the rédle that I'll 
come to in a minute. We'll give you an 
Irish name by way of charity—it’ll help 
to make your classical English sound like 
brogue. We'll call you Coogan—Michael 
Coogan. That lets you off with plain 
Mike in times of stress.” 

“Swipe me!” said the Flopper with 
perfect complacency. 

“ Glad it pleases you,” smiled Madison. 
‘“Here’s your lay, then. You've got to 


“T got 


remember that you were born crooked, 
and—”’ 

Helena giggled. 

“T didn’t mean it.” 
gray eyes twinkled. 


Doc Madison’s 
“ You are waking up, 
too, Helena. I mean, Flopper, you’ve got 
to remember that you were born twisted 
up into the same shape you are in when 
you hit Needley. You come from—let’s 
see—we’ll have to have a big city where 
the next door neighbors pass each other 
with a vacant stare. Ever been in 
Chicago?” 

“Naw! Wot fer?” said the Flopper. 
“Noo Yoik fer mine.” 

“ Well, all right, New York it is, then,” 
agreed Madison. 
spectable, and that brings us to the other 
point. Before you go down there, Helena’s 
going to start a little night-school with a 
grammar and teach you to paddle along 
the fringe of the great American language, 
so’s you won’t fall in and get wet all over 
every time you open your mouth.” 

“My!” exclaimed Helena. “ Won’t that 
be nice?” 

“T hope so,” said Doc dryly. “ And 
don’t run away with the idea that I’m 
joking about this— it goes. I don’t ex- 
pect to make a silver-tongued orator out 
of you, Flopper, and perhaps not even a 
purist, but I hope to eradicate a few minor 
touches of Bad Land vernacular from your 
vocabulary.” 
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“You're poor, but re-. 
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“T’ve gotcher—swipe me!” grinned the 
Flopper. “ Me at school! Say, wouldn’t 
that put a smile on de maps of de harness 
bulls an’ de dips an’ de lags doin’ spaces 
up de river!” 

“You won’t laugh when I get through 
with you,” remarked Helena, her eyes on 
the curl of smoke from her cigarette. 

“ There’s just one more thing,” went on 
Madison, “and I’m through with you, 
Flopper. Don’t come down there looking 
like a skate—that’s too raw. Get new 
clothes and a shave —and keep shaved. 
And from the minute you buy your ticket 
you keep your bones, or whatever a benefi- 
cent nature has given you in place of them, 
out of joint—see?” 

“T’m hip,” declared the Flopper, and 
the doglike admiration for Doc Madison 
burned in his eyes. “ Say, Doc, youse are 
da” 

“‘ Never mind, Flopper,”’ Madison cut in 
brightly. “ It’s getting late. Now, Harry, 
about you. You've got a name, I believe. 
Evans, isn’t it? Yes—well, that will do. 
Now don’t kill yourself at it, but the more 
you work your dope-needle overtime be- 
fore you start, and the harder you cough 
when you first land there, the better. 
We’ve got to have variety, you know. 
You’re a physical wreck, with the folks 
back home sending the casket and trim- 
mings after you on the next train in care 
of the station-agent.” 

“I guess,” coughed Pale Face Harry, 
with a sickly smile, “I look the part.” 

“ You certainly do,” and Helena cheer- 
fully beat a tattoo with her heels on the 
end of the couch. 

“When the train whistles for Needley,” 
Doc went on, “ you put the soft pedal on 
the dope—that ought to help some. And 
then you begin to taper that cough off and 
become a cure, that’s all.” 

“T ain’t like the Flopper,” said Pale 
Face Harry ruefully. “I told you once I 
can’t stop the hack, and I ask you again 
how’m I going to?” 

“ Have faith in the Patriarch,” suggest- 
ed Helena innocently. 

“ You close your trap!” exclaimed Harry 
savagely; then to Madison: “Go on, 
Doc; it’s up to you.” 

“No,” said Madison coolly, “ it’s up to 
you. You've got to try, and if you can’t 
stop altogether, you can make yourself 
scarce when you feel the fit coming on; 
you won’t have to climb up on the grand 
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stand and cough in peoples’ faces, will 
you?” 

“ He might carry a screen around with 
him and cough behind that,” volunteered 
Helena. “ That’s enough about the Flop- 
per and Pale Face—what about muh? 
Where do I get off?” 

“You?” said Doc Madison calmly. 
“ Oh, you’re a moral neurasthenic.” 

“ And what’s that when it’s at home?” 
demanded Helena sharply. 

Doc Madison threw out his hands in a 
comically helpless, impotent gesture. 

“Tt’s what we need to keep up the 
standard of variety,” he said. “ We're 
playing to the masses. Don’t you like the 
role, Helena? It’s the leading woman’s.” 

“What do I do?” countered Helena 
non-committally. 

“Do?” echoed Madison. “ Why, you 
go down there like a whole parade and a 
gorgeous pageant rolled into one, in 
feathers and paint, and diamond boulders 
in your ears, and you come out of it in a 
gingham apron and coy sunbonnet as sweet 
sixteen.” 

“Oh!” said Helena, and her eyes were 
on the curl of smoke from her cigarette 
again. 


“Say,” cut in Pale Face Harry, evi- 
dently still worried about his cough, “ we 
ain’t going to have no easy cinch of this.” 

“ No,” said Madison with a grim smile; 


“you’re not! It’s going to be the hardest 
work any of you have ever done—you’ve 
got to lead decent lives for a while.” 

“ Sure, dat’s right,” said the loyal Flop- 
per; “but we stands fer anyt’ing dat de 
Doc says, an’ dat goes!” 

“Tt’ll come hard on some of us,” re- 
marked Harry, with a sly glance at Helena, 
which met with contemptuous silence. 

Madison leaned back, felt at his care- 
fully adjusted tie, and smiled engagingly. 

“ Well?” he asked. “Can you see them 
coming?” 

Pale Face Harry stared at him with a 
far-away expression in his eyes. 

“When we get through with this, if I 
ain’t handed in my checks before,” he said 
dreamily, “it’s mine for a brownstone on 
the avenue and one of them life-size land- 
scapes with a shack on it that they call 
country cottages down to Pa’m Beach.” 

“Swipe me!” said the Flopper. “ Me 
in me private Pullman in a plush seat an’ 
anudder to put me feet on an’ me thumbs 
in de armholes of me vest. I wears a 
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high-polished lid an’ a red tie an’ scatters 
simoleans outer de window in me travels 
as I pass.” 

Helena went off into a peal of rippling, 
contagious laughter, and her little heels 
again beat an exuberant tattoo on the end 
of the couch. 

“Yes?” invited Doc Madison, smiling 
at her. 

“ T’m seeing them coming,” she said, and 
one heel went through the cretonne up- 
holstery of the couch. 

“Good!” and Madison pulled from the 
inside pocket of his coat a package of 
crisp, new, yellow-backed bills. ‘“ You 
understand that down there none of you 
ever heard of each other or of me before, 
and you drop the ‘Doc’! My name is 
John G. Madison—G for Garfield.” 

His fingers passed deftly over the edges 
of the bills. He pushed a little pile to- 
ward the Flopper, another toward Pale 
Face Harry, and tucked the remainder into 
his coat-pocket again. 

“That'll do for expenses,” he said. 
“ And now, if you understand everything, 
principally that you’re to go to church 
Sundays till you hear from me, and you’re 
quite satisfied with the lay, we'll adjourn, 
sine die, to Needley.” 

Helena was holding out a very dainty 
hand with pink, wiggling fingers. 

“ T’ll need, oh, ever so much more than 
they will,” she declared with a bewitching 
pout. “And, please, I’m waiting very 
patiently.” . 

Doc Madison laughed. 

“ By and by, Helena,” he said, patting 
her hand. “ Well, Flopper, well, Harry, 
what do you say?” 

The Flopper pushed back his chair and 
stood up hesitantly, like a man unexpect- 
edly called upon for an after-dinner 
speech. He stood there awkwardly a mo- 
ment, gazing at Doc Madison, his tongue 
slowly circling his lips; then, with a gulp, 
as though words to express his feelings 
were utterly beyond him, he turned and 
started for the door. 

Pale Face Harry, as he rose, shoved out 
his hand. 

“T don’t deserve my luck to be in on 
this,” he said modestly. “ Only, Doc, push 
it along on the high gear, will you? I ain’t 
going to be able to sleep thinking about it.” 
He looked at Helena a little undecidedly, 
and compromised on brevity. “ ’Night, 
Helena,” he flung out. 
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“ Oh, good night, Harry,” she smiled. 

The Flopper turned at the door and 
came back a few steps into the room. 

“ Say, Doc,” he said, blinking furiously, 
“ youse can wipe yer feet on me any time 
youse like—dat’s wot!” 

Madison followed across the floor and 
from the doorway watched the two descend 
the stairs. “Good night,’ he said again, 
then closed the door and came back into 
the room. “ Well, Helena?” he remarked 
tentatively. 

“ Well, Garfield?” Helena clasped her 
hands around one knee and rocked gently. 

“Don’t be familiar, Helena,” Madison 
chuckled. “ Is that all you’ve got to say?” 

“T’m busy thinking about the Great 
American Play,’ she answered pertly. 
“ There’s one thing you forgot.” 

“ What’s that?” he asked, still smiling. 

“ The curtain on the last act,” she said. 
“ The getaway.” 

Doc Madison shook his head. 

“‘ Nothing doing!” he returned. “ There’s 
no getaway. It’s safe—so safe that there’s 
nothing to it. We don’t guarantee any- 
thing, and there’s no entrance fee to the 
pavilion — all contributions are strictly 
voluntary.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Helena. “ But, 
of course, we can’t really cure them. We 
can get them going hard enough to make 
them think they are for a while, but after 
they’ve thrown away their crutches and 
got back home, what then?” 

“ Well, what then?” inquired Doc Madi- 
son easily. 

“ They'll yell ‘fake!’ and swear out 
warrants,” and Helena’s dark eyes studied 
the other. 

“Not according to statistics,” replied 
Madison, and his lips twitched quizzically 
at the corners. ‘“ According to statistics, 
they’ll buy another crutch and come back 
to buck the tiger again. Say, Helena, to- 
morrow you go up to the public library 
and read up on shrines—they’ve been run- 
ning since the ark. You never heard any 
howl about them, did you? What’s the 
answer to those cures?” 

“ That’s different,” said Helena. “ That’s 
religion, and they’ve got relics and things.” 

“It’s faith,” retorted Doc Madison, 
“and it doesn’t matter what the basis of 
it is. Faith, Helena, faith—get that? And 
we’re going to imbue them with a faith 
that'll set them crazy and send them into 
hysterics. And talk about relics! Haven’t 
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we got one? Look at the Patriarch! Can’t 
you see the whole town yelling ‘I told 
you so!’ and swapping testimonials hard 
enough to crowd the print down so fine, 
if you tried to get it all into the papers, 
that you’d have to use a magnifying-glass 
to read it once we’ve pulled off the miracle? 
Don’t you worry about the getaway. If 
there’s any sign of anything like that you 
and I, Helena, will be taking moonlight 
rides in the gondolas of Venice long before 
it breaks.” 

Helena choked and began to laugh de- 
liciously. 

Doc stared at her for a moment whim- 
sically, then he, too, burst into a laugh. 

“Oh, Lord!” he gurgled. “It’s rich, 
isn’t it?” And sweeping Helena off the 
couch and into his arms, he began to dance 
around and around the table. “ Ring- 
around-a-rosy!” he cried. “ We haven’t 
done so bad in the misty past, but here’s 
where we cross to the enchanted shore and 
play on jeweled harps with golden strings 
and—”’ 

“Ts that all?” gasped Helena, laughing 
and breathless, as at last she pulled her- 
self away. 

“No,” panted Madison. “ There’s a 
table I’ve reserved up at the Rivoli that’s 
waiting for us now. We’re about to part 
for days and days, lady mine; that’s the 
tough luck of it, but we'll make a night 
of it to-night, anyway—what?”’ 

“You bet!” and Helena did a cake- 
walk toward the door. “ Come on!” 


CHAPTER III 
NEEDLEY 


“ NEEDLEY?” 

It wasn’t wholly an interrogation — it 
seemed to Madison that there was even 
sympathy in the parlor-car conductor’s 
voice as the other took his seat-check. 

“ Health,” said Madison meekly. “ Per- 
fect rest and quiet—been overdoing it, you 
know.” 

“ Needley!” 


The train conductor of 
the Bar Harbor Express, collecting the 
transportation, threw the word at Madison 
as though it were a personal affront. 

The tone seemed to demand an apology 
from Madison — and Madison apologized. 


“ Health,” he said again. “I’ve been 
ordered to cut out midnight oil and Broad- 
way electrics.” 
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“ We're five minutes late now,” grunted 
the conductor uncompromisingly and, to 
Madison, quite irrelevantly, as he passed 
on down the aisle. 

Somehow this inspired Madison to con- 
sult his time-table. He drew it from his 
pocket, ran his eye down the long list of 
stations. Needley had an asterisk after it. 
By consulting a block of small type at the 
bottom of the page, he found a correspond- 
ing asterisk with the words: “ Flag sta- 
tion. Stops only on signal, or to discharge 
east-bound passengers from Portland.” 

John Garfield Madison went into the 
smoking-compartment of the car for a ci- 
gar — several cigars — until Needley was 
reached, some two hours later, when the 
dusky attendant, as he pocketed Madison’s 
tip, set down his little rubber-topped foot- 
stool with a flourish on a desolate and for- 
bidding-looking platform. 

Madison was neither surprised nor dis- 
mayed—the parlor-car conductor, the train 
conductor, and the time-table had in no 
way attempted to deceive him— he was 
only cold. He turned up his coat-collar 
and blew on his kid-gloved fingers. 

As far as he could see, everything was 
white with a thin layer of snow. The 
landscape was disconsolately void of even 
a vestige of life; there was not a sign of 
habitation—just woods of bare trees, ex- 
cept the firs, whose green seemed out of 
place. 

“T have arrived,” said John Garfield 
Madison to himself, “‘ at a cemetery.” 

There was a very small station, and 
through the window he caught sight of a 
harassed-faced, red-haired man. Madison 
watched the sole occupant of the platform 
apart from himself save his trunks from 
rolling under the wheels of the train; then 
his eyes fastened on a rickety wagon drawn 
by a horse that at first glance appeared 
to earn all it got. 

The train left the platform—and left 
quite as uninviting a perspective on the 
other side of the track as had previously 
greeted Madison’s restricted view. But 
now the man who had salvaged his bag- 
gage came down the platform toward him. 

He halted before Madison and, reaching 
a mittened hand under his chin, reflective- 
ly lifted his whiskers to an acute angle, 
while his blue eyes over the rims of steel- 
bowed spectacles wandered from Madi- 
son to Madison’s dress-suit case and back 
to Madison again. 
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“ Be you goin’ to git off here?” he in- 
quired. 

Madison smiled at him engagingly. 

“Well,” he said, “I wouldn’t care to 
have it known, but if you can keep a 
secret—” 

“ Hee-hee!” tittered the other. “ Now 
that’s right smart, that be. Warn’t ex- 
pectin’ nobody to meet you, was you? I 
ain’t heerd of none of the folks lookin’ for 
visitors.” 

“No,” said Madison. “ But there’s a 
hotel in the town, isn’t there?” 

“ Two of ’em,” replied the other. “ The 
Waalderf an’ the Congress, but the Waal- 
derf ain’t done a sight of business since we 
got pro’bition in the State an’ has kinder 
got run down. I reckon the Congress’ll 
suit you best if you ain’t against payin’ a 
mite more, which I reckon you ain’t, for 
I see you come down in the parler-car.” 

“ And what,” asked Madison, “ does the 
Congress charge?” . 

“ Well,” said the other, “ ordinarily: it’s 
a dollar a day, or five dollars a week, but 
this bein’ off season an’ nobody there, 
*twouldn’t surprise me if Walt ’ud kind of 
shade the price for you. Waalderf’s three 
an’ a half a week. Them your duds up the 
platform? Ill drive you over for forty 
cents. What was it you said your name 
was?” 

“ Forty cents is a most disinterested 
offer, and I accept it heartily,” said Madi- 
son affably. “And my name’s Madison 
—John Garfield Madison, from New 
York.” 

“Mine’s Higgins,” volunteered the 
other. “Hiram Higgins, an’ I’m post- 
master an’ town constable of Needley. 
An’ now, Mr. Madison, I reckon we'll just 
get these effects of yourn onto the wagon 
an’ move along—folks’ll be gettin’ kinder 
rambunctious for their mail.” 

Hiram Higgins backed the democrat 
around, roped the baggage to the tail- 
board, picked up the hungry-looking mail- 
bag, threw it down in front of the dash- 
board, and got in after it. Madison 
clambered into the back seat and they 
bumped off along the road. 

“ Had a mite of snow night before last,” 
observed Mr. Higgins, pointing it out with 
the whip as he settled himself comfortably. 
“ Kinder reckoned we’d got rid of it for 
good till this come along, but you can’t 
never tell. What was it you said brought 
you down here, Mr. Madison?” 
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Madison smiled. 

“ Rest and quiet—com- 

plete change,” he an- 
swered. “ Nervous break- 
down, according to the 
doctors—that’s what they 
always call it, you know, 
when they can’t find any 
other name for it. I’ve 
been overdoing it, I sup- 
pose.” 
“ Be that so?” returned 
Mr. Higgins sympathetic- 
ally. “I want to know! 
Well, now, that’s too bad! 
Lookin’ fcr quiet, be you? 
Well, I reckon mabbe 
folks don’t scurry around 
here quite so lively as 
they do in some of the 
bigger towns like Noo 
York, but there’s a toler- 
able lot goin’ on ’most 
every week — church fes- 
tivals an’ spellin’-bees an’ 
such. Folks here is right 
hospitable, but you ain’t 
in no way obliged to join 
in if you don’t feel up to 
it. I'll explain matters to 
‘em, an’—” 

Hiram Higgins stopped, 
excitedly gathered reins and whip into one 
hand, and with the other smote his knee a 
resounding whack. 

“ Well, I swan!” he exclaimed. “ An’ I 
never thought of it until this minute! I 
reckon you’ve come to just the right place, 
and just as soon as you get settled you go 
right out an’ see the Patriarch—you .won’t 
need no more doctor, an’ folks up your way 
won’t know you when you go back.” 

“The Patriarch?” inquired Madison 
with a puzzled air. “ Who is he?” 

“ Why,” said Mr. Higgins, “ he’s—he’s 
the Patriarch. Been curin’ us folks around 
here longer’n any one can remember—just 
does it by faith, too.” 

Madison shook his head slowly. 

“ T might just as well be frank with you, 
Mr. Higgins,” he said. “ I’ve never taken 
much stock in faith-cure and that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Mabbe,” suggested Mr. Higgins deep- 
ly, “ you ain’t had much experience.” 

“No,” confessed Madison reflectively, 
“T haven’t—I haven’t had any.” 

“ Well, then, you just wait an’ see,” and 
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‘‘WARN'T EXPECTIN' NOBODY TO MEET YOU, WAS YoU ?” 


Mr. Higgins waved his mittened hand as 
though the whole matter were conclusively 
settled. “ You just wait an’ see.” 

“ But I’m afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand,” prodded Madison innocently. 
“What kind of cures does he perform?” 

They turned a right-angled bend in the 
road, disclosing a straggling hamlet in a 
hollow below, and, farther away in the 
distance, a sweep of ocean. 

“*Most any kind,” said Mr. Higgins. 
“ There’s Needley now. All you've got to 
do is ask the first person you see about 
him.” 

“ Yes,” assented Madison; “ but take 
yourself, for instance. Did this Patriarch 
ever do anything for you?” 

“ He did,” said Mr. Higgins impressive- 
ly. “ An’ ’twasn’t but last week. I’m glad 
you asked me. For two nights I couldn’t 
sleep. Had the earache powerful. Poured 
hot oil an’ laud’num into it, an’ kept a hot 
brick rolled up in flannel against it, but 
didn’t do no good. Then Mrs. Higgins 
says: ‘ Hiram, why in the land’s sake don’t 
you go out an’ see the Patriarch?’ An’ I 
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hitched right up, an’ every step that horse 
took I could feel it gettin’ better, an’ I 
wasn’t five minutes with the Patriarch be- 
fore I was cured, an’ I ain’t had a twinge 
since.” 

“Tt certainly looks as though there was 
something in that,” admitted Madison 
cautiously. 

Hiram Higgins smiled with a world of 
tolerance. 

“°?Tain’t worth mentionin’ alongside 
some of the things he’s done,” he said 
deprecatingly. “You'll hear about ’em 
fast enough.” 

“ What’s the local doctor say about it?” 
asked Madison. : 

“ There ain’t enough pickin’s to keep a 
doctor here, though some of ’em’s tried,” 
chuckled Mr. Higgins. “‘ Have to have ’em 
for some things, of course — an’ then he 
drives over from Barton’s Mills, seven 
miles from here.” 

“ And do all the people in Needley be- 
lieve in the Patriarch?” Madison’s voice 
was full of grave interest. 

“ Well,” admitted Mr. Higgins, “to be 
plumb downright honest with you, they 
don’t. Folks as was born here an’ are old 
inhabitants do, but the Holmeses, bein’ 
newcomers, is kinder set in their ways. 
They come down here eight years ago last 
August with new-fangled notions, which 
they ain’t got rid of yet. You can see the 
consequences for yourself—got a little boy, 
twelve year old, walking around lame on a 
crutch—an’ I reckon he always will. Doc- 
tor looks at him every time he comes over 
from Barton’s Mills, but it don’t do no 
good. Folks tried to get the Holmeses to 
take him out to the Patriarch’s till they 
got discouraged. ’Pears old man Holmes 
kinder got around to a common-sense view 
of it, but the womenfolks say Mrs. Holmes 
is stubborner than all get-out, an’ that old 
man Holmes’s voice ain’t loud enough to 
be heerd when she gets goin’. "Tain’t but 
fair to mention ’em, as I dunno of any one 
else that’s an exception.” 

Mr. Higgins pointed ahead with his 
whip. 

“See them woods over there beyond the 
town?” 

“ Yes,” assented Madison. 

“ That’s where the Patriarch lives,” ex- 
plained Mr. Higgins. “ On the other side 
of ‘em, down by the seashore. An’ here 
we be ’most home. Folks’ll be glad to see 
you, Mr. Madison, and now you're here, 
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I hope you'll make a real smart stay— 
we'll try to make you feel to home.” 

“Thank you. I haven’t any idea, of 
course, how long I'll be here—it all de- 
pends on circumstances.” 

“No,” said Mr. Higgins; “I don’t sup- 
pose you have. Anyway, I hope you'll 
take a notion to go out an’ see what the 
Patriarch can do for you. An’ now you 
ain’t told me which hotel you’re goin’ to.” 

“Oh!” said Madison gravely. “ Well, 
since you recommend it, I guess we’d better 
make it the Congress.” 





CHAPTER IV 
THE PATRIARCH 


“ BET you a-cooky,” shrilled Hiram 
Higgins, in what he meant to be a breath- 
less whisper, “‘ that there’s where he’s go- 
in’ now, only he don’t want us to know 
he’s give in.” 

“Shet your fool mouth, Hiram!” cau- 
tioned Walt Perkins, the proprietor of the 
Congress Hotel. “ He kin hear you.” 

“ Get out!” retorted Mr. Higgins. “ No, 
he can’t neither. He ain’t feelin’ no ways 
perky, any one can see that, an’ I’m tickled 
*most to pieces that he’s come ’round—lI’ve 
took up with him consid’rable, I have. 
Patriarch’ll just make a new-born critter 
outer him—you watch through the window 
where he goes. Bet you a quarter that’s 
what he’s up to!” 

John Garfield Madison, outside on the 
veranda of the Congress Hotel, smiled at 
the words as he lighted his cigar and 
turned up his coat-collar. He stepped off 
the veranda, crossed the little lawn to the 
village street, and began to saunter non- 
chalantly and indifferently oceanward. 

He did not look around—he had no de- 
sire to bring consternation to the massed 
faces of the leading citizens flattened 
against the window-panes—but he chuck- 
led inwardly as he pictured them. There 
would be Hiram Higgins, postmaster and 
town constable; Walt Perkins, hotel man 
and town moderator; Lem Hodges, select- 
man, assessor, and overseer of the poor; 
Nathan Elmes, likewise selectman, and 
Cale Rodgers, school committteeman and 
proprietor of the general store. 

Madison sauntered slowly along. 

“TI have arrived,” he said, “not at a 
cemetery, but at an El Dorado and a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” 











There was a humorous pucker around 
the corners of Madison’s eyes as he re- 
viewed his two days’ sojourn in Needley 
—spent mostly in the “office” of the 
Congress Hotel beside the stove, with his 
feet up on the wood-box. He had never 
lacked company—the office stove and the 
spit-box filled with sawdust was the ad- 
mitted rendezvous of the chosen spirits 
who were still gazing after him from the 
window. 

Morning, afternoon, and evening they 
congregated there, and he had been 
promptly admitted to membership in the 
select circle. At each sitting they had dis- 
cussed the spring planting and the weather, 
and then inevitably, led by Hiram Hig- 
gins, had resolved themselves into an “ ex- 
perience ” meeting on the Patriarch—he, 
Madison, as a minority leader of one, 
grudgingly conceding an occasional point. 
The sessions had invariably ended the 
same way—Hiram Higgins, with the back 
of his hand underneath his chin, would 
stroke earnestly at his chin-whiskers and 
remark: 

“Well, now, Mr. Madison, ’twon’t do 
you a mite of harm to go out there an’ see 
for yourself. We've kinder got to look on 
you as one of us, an’ there ain’t no use in 
you sufferin’ around with what ails you 
when there ain’t no need of it.” 

Madison’s replies had been equally void 
of versatility—he would shake his head 
doubtfully, while his cigar-case circulated 
around the group. 

Madison sniffed luxuriously at his thor- 
oughbred Havana. He had passed out of 
sight of the hotel window now, and he 
swung into a brisk walk. It was a mile to 
the Patriarch’s by a wagon-track through 
the woods that led off from the road to 
the left just across the bridge. He had 
not needed to ask directions. With mag- 
nificent inadvertence Hiram Higgins had 
mentioned the exact way to reach the 
Patriarch’s a dozen times, if he had once. 
Also, by now, Madison had learned all 
that the town knew about the Patriarch, 
which, after all, he reflected with some 
satisfaction, wasn’t much. 

The Patriarch was over eighty years of 
age, and he had come, deaf and dumb, to 
Needley sixty years ago— nobody knew 
from where, nor his previous history, nor 
his name. They had called him the Hermit 
at first, for immediately on his arrival he 
had gone out to the shore of the ocean, 
13 
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away from the village, and «built a crude 
hut there for himself which, in the after 
years, he had made into a more pretentious 
dwelling. The cures had come “kinder 
gradual like, an’ took the folks mabbe 
forty years to get around to believin’ in 
him real serious,” as Hiram Higgins put 
it; and then, as the Hermit grew old, and 
the local reverence for him had become 
more deep-seated, they had changed his 
name to the Patriarch. That was about 
all, but it seemed to suit Madison, for his 
smile broadened. 

“T wonder,” said he to himself, as he 
stepped onto the bridge to cross the little 
river, “if I’m not dreaming. This is like 
being let loose in the United States Treas- 
ury with nobody looking!” 

“ Hello, mister!” piped a young voice 
suddenly out of the dusk. 

“ Hello!” responded Madison mechanic- 
ally, and turned to watch a small figure, 
going in the opposite direction, thump by 
him on a crutch. 

Madison stopped and stared after the 
cripple and removed his cigar very slowly 
from his lips. 

“ That’s that Holmes boy,” he muttered. 
“IT don’t know as he’d look well on the 
platform when the excursion-trains get to 
running. Wonder if I can’t get a job for 
his father somewhere about a thousand 
miles from here and have the family 
move!” 

The cripple disappeared down the road 
and Madison resumed his way. Just across 
the bridge he found the wagon-track and 
turned into it. It ran through a thick 
wood of fir and spruce, and he found the 
going far from good. 

Half curiously, half whimsically, he 
tried to visualize the Patriarch from the 
word-pictures that had been painted 
around the stove in the hotel. The man 
would be old, of course. And to have lived 
alone for sixty years, to have shunned hu- 
man companionship, he must have been 
either mildly or violently insane to begin 
with, which would account for his belief 
in himself as a healer; he would unques- 
tionably, in some form or other, “ have 
bats in his belfry,” as Pale Face Harry 
had put it. 

Madison’s brows contracted as he went 
along. A man living by himself under 
such conditions, with no incentive for the 
care of his person, not even the pride en- 
gendered by the association of others, 
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crude as the standard might be in his 
vicinity, was apt to grow very shortly into 
a somewhat sorry spectacle. Give him 
sixty years of this, and add an unbalanced 
mind, and—Madison did not like the pic- 
ture that now rose up suddenly before him 
—a creature, bent, vapid of face, deaf and 
dumb, frowzy of dress, and a world re- 
moved from the thought of a morning 
bath. It might be picturesque in a way, 
but it wasn’t a way Madison liked. 

Still reflecting, but arrived at no con- 
clusion other than first to size up the 
Patriarch and see how best to handle him, 
Madison reached the end of the wagon- 
track—and halted. 

It was a little lighter here, now that he 
had left the woods, and what appeared to 
be a sweep of snow-covered lawn was be- 
fore him. Around this, forming a perfect 
square, was a row of full-grown, magnifi- 
cent maples—a regal hedge, as it were, 
bordering the four sides—planted sixty 
years ago. Madison’s imagination fired at 
the inspiring thought of these in leaf—in 
another few weeks. He shook hands with 
himself cordially. 

“ Behold the amphitheater!” he said. 
“This is where we stage the greatest act 
of the century!” 

Behind the row of trees, directly across 
the lawn in front of him, loomed the dark 
shadow of a long, low, cottagelike build- 
ing, and from a window a light twinkled 
out between the tree trunks; while from 
beyond again came the roll cf surf, low, 
rhythmic, like the soft accompaniment of 
orchestral music. 

“Wonderful!” breathed Madison. 
feel as though I had just had a drink!” 

He walked across the lawn, passed be- 
tween the trees, and reached the end of 
the cottage away from where the light 
showed in the window. 

“The Patriarch being deaf,” he re- 
marked, “I might as well explore.” 

From the row of trees to the house was 
perhaps twenty feet. Everywhere Madi- 
son turned were trelliswork frames for 
flowers—the walls of the cottage were cov- 
ered, literally covered, with bare, slumber- 
ing shoots of Virginia creeper. In a little 
while now the place would be a veritable 
paradise. Madison raised his hat rever- 
ently. 

“ Fancy this on 2 New York stage!” he 
murmured. “Could you beat it? I could 
play the Patriarch myself with this setting, 
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and everybody would fall for it. There’s 
nothing to it but his make-up — and I'll 
guarantee to take care of that. And now 
we'll have a look at Aladdin’s lamp and 
see just what kind of rubbing will invoke 
the genie!” 

Madison walked along the length of the 
cottage past the door and, as he reached 
the lighted window, drew well away from 
the wall and stared inside. 

Surprise and incredulity swept across his 
features, then his face beamed and his gray 
eyes lighted with the fire of an artist who 
sees the elusive imagery of the great pic- 
ture at last transferred to canvas, vivid, 
actual, transcending his wildest hopes. He 
was gazing upon the sweetest and most 
venerable face he had ever seen. 

Here and there were strewn old-fash- 
ioned, round rag mats that would enrap- 
ture a connoisseur, and the floor, where it 
showed between the mats, was scrubbed to 
a glistening white. The furnishings were 
few and home-made, but full of simple 
artistry—a chair or two and a table, upon 
which burned a lamp. In a fireplace made 
of stones cemented together, the natural 
effect unspoiled by any attempt to hew the 
stones into uniformity, a log fire glowed, 
sputtered, and now and then leaped cheeri- 
ly into flame. 

Between the table and the fire, half 
turned toward Madison, sat the Patriarch. 
He was reading, his head bent forward, his 
book held very close to his eyes. Hair, a 
wealth of it, ‘soft, silky, and snow-white, 
reached just below his coat-collar—a 
silvery beard fell far below his book. 

But it was the face itself, no single dis- 
tinguishing feature, neither the blue eyes, 
the sensitive lips, nor the broad, fine fore- 
head, that held Madison’s gaze—it seemed 
to combine something that he had never 
seen in a face before, and to look upon it 
was to be drawn instantly to the man. 
There was purity of thought and act 
stamped upon it with a seal ineffaceable, 
and there was gentleness there and sym- 
pathy and trust and a simple, unassuming 
dignity and self-possession—and, too, there 
was a shadow there, a little of sadness, a 
little of weariness, a background, a relief, 
as it were, a touch such as a genius might 
conceive to lift the picture with his brush 
into wondrous, lingering, haunting con- 
sonance. 

Madison’s eyes slowly, as though loath 
to leave the Patriarch’s visage, traveled 
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over the gray homespun suit that clothed 
the man, the white wristbands of the 
home-washed shirt, unstarched, but spot- 
lessly clean, and his fancy of flowing, 
Grecian robes with rope girdles seemed to 
hold him up to mockery as a crude and 
paltry bungler before the perfect, unosten- 
tatious harmony of reality. 

“There’s nothing to it!” whispered 
Madison softly to himself. “ Nothing to 
it! There isn’t a thing left to do—not 
even a chance of making a bluff at earning 
the money— it’s just like stealing it. Why, 
say, it would get me if I weren’t behind 
the scenes—honest now, it would!” 

Madison drew back from the window 
and walked toward the door of the cottage. 

“Tt should take me about fifteen min- 
utes to establish myself on the basis of a 
long-lost son with the Patriarch clinging 
confidingly around my neck,” he muttered. 
“Tf it takes me any longer than that I'd 
feel depressed every time I met myself in 
the looking-glass.” 

He reached the cottage door and, lifting 
the brass knocker that shone dimly in the 
darkness, knocked once, lifted it to knock 
again—and his hand fell away as he smiled 
a little foolishly. 

“T forgot the Patriarch was deaf,” he 
muttered. “ Wonder what you’re supposed 
to do? Walk right in, or—” 

The door swung suddenly wide open, 
and upon Madison’s face, usually so per- 
fectly at its owner’s control, came a look 
of stunned surprise. The Patriarch was 
standing on the threshold and, with a 
gesture of welcome, was motioning him to 
enter. 


CHAPTER V 


A STRANGE CONVERSATION 


MapIson, quite in command of himself 
again, stepped, smiling, into the cottage. 
He took the Patriarch’s extended hand in 
a cordial grip and nodded understandingly 
as the other, with quick, rapid motions, 
touched lips and ears to signify that he 


could neither hear nor speak. Inwardly 
puzzled, Madison searched the Patriarch’s 
face—was the the other playing a part? 
Could he fear, after all -—— and, perhaps, 
speak as well, if he wanted to? There 
was certainly no guile in the venerable, 
gentle features—or was it guile of a very 
high order? 
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The Patriarch closed the door, and 
drawing his own armchair to the table, 
offered it to Madison with a courteous 
smile. 

Madison refused by gently forcing the 
old man into it himself, pulled another up 
to face the Patriarch, sat down, and fixed 
his eyes suddenly on the ceiling above his 
head. Swaying slowly back and forth was 
a sort of miniature punka of waving 
white canvas. He studied this for a mo- 
ment, then his eyes shifted to the Patriarch, 
who was regarding him humorously. 

The Patriarch rose from his chair, 
walked to the door, opened it, moved the 
knocker up and down, and pointed to the 
ceiling. The canvas was waving violently 
now, and Madison traced the cord attach- 
ment, on little pulleys, across the ceiling 
to where it ran through the door and was 
affixed to the knocker without. 

It was very simple, even primitive— 
every time the knocker was lifted the cord 
was pulled and the canvas waved back and 
forth. Madison nodded his head and 
smiled approvingly as the Patriarch once 
more closed the door and resumed his seat. 

Madison leaned back in his chair and 
allowed his gaze to stray, not impertinent- 
ly, but with pleased indorsement, around 
the room, to permit an unhampered op- 
portunity for the scrutiny of the blue eyes 
which he felt upon him. 

“And to think,” he mused reproach- 
fully, “ that I could have doubted him for 
a single instant—he certainly hung one on 
me that time.” 

The Patriarch reached into the drawer 
of the table beside him, took out a slate 
and pencil, scratched a few words, and 
handed both pencil and slate to Madison. 

“Your name is: Madison, isn’t it?” 
Madison read. “ From New York? Hiram 
told me about you.” 

“ Hiram,” said Madison to himself, “ is 
a man of many parts and the most useful 
fellow I have ever known. Hiram, by re- 
flected glory, will some day become fa- 
mous.” On the slate he replied: “ Yes; 
that is my name—John Madison. It was 
good of Mr. Higgins to speak of me.” 

The Patriarch held the slate within a 
bare inch or two of his face and moved it 
back and forth before his eyes to follow 
the lines. As he lowered it, Madison 
reached for it politely. 

“I am afraid you do not see very well,” 
he scribbled. “ Shall I write larger?” 
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Again the Patriarch deciphered the 
words laboriously; then he wrote, and 
handed the slate to Madison. 
' “T am going blind,” he had written. 
“ Please write as large as possible.” 
“ Blind!” Madison’s attitude and ex- 
pression were eloquent enough not only to 
be a perfect interpretation of his exclama- 
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“ By and by, if you wish,” he wrote. 
“ But first about yourself. You are sick, 
and you have come to me for help?” 

The slate now passed from hand to hand 
quite rapidly. 

“ Yes,” wrote Madison. 
me?” 

“No,” replied the Patriarch; “not in 
your present mental condition.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Madison. 

“Your question itself implies that you 
are skeptical. While that state of mind 
exists I can do nothing—it depends entire- 
ly on yourself.” 


“ Can you cure 
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“ AND IF I PUT SKEP- 
TICISM ASIDE?” MAD- 
ISON’S PENCIL DE- 
MANDED. “CAN YOU 
CURE ME THEN?" 


tion, but to convey his shocked and 
pained surprise as well. 

The Patriarch bowed his head affirma- 
tively, smiling a little wistfully. 

Madison impetuously drew his chair 
closer to the other, laid his hand sympa- 
thetically upon the Patriarch’s sleeve, and, 
with the slate upon his knee, wrote with 
the other hand impulsively: 

“I am sorry—very, very sorry. 
you care to tell me about it?” 

The Patriarch’s face lighted up while 
reading the slate, but he shook his head 
slowly as he smiled again. 
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“ And if I put skepticism aside?” Madi- 
son’s pencil demanded. “Can you cure 
me then?” 

“ Unquestionably,” wrote the Patriarch, 
“if you really put it aside. Faith is the 
simplest thing in the world and the most 
complex, but it is fundamental. Without 
faith nothing is possible; with faith noth- 
ing is impossible.” 

Madison’s gray eyes rested thoughtful 
and troubled on the Patriarch. 

“T have never thought much about it,” 
he replied upon the slate, after a tactful 
moment’s pause. “ But I believe that. 
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There is something here about the place, 
about you, that inspires confidence. I was 
prepared to cling to my skepticism when I 
came in, but I do not feel that way now. 
If only I knew you a little better, were with 
you a little more, I believe I could have 
the faith you speak of.” 

“ How long do you remain in Needley?” 
the Patriarch wrote. 

Madison got up from his chair, went 
slowly to the fireplace, and, with his 
back to the Patriarch, stood watching the 
crackling logs. 

“ The old chap’s no fool,” he told him- 
self, “ even if he is gone a little in one par- 
ticular. He certainly does believe in him- 
self for fair! Wonder where he got his 
education — notice the English he writes? 
And, say— going blind! Fancy that! 
Santa Claus, you overwhelm me; you dre 
too bountiful, you are too generous—you’ll 
have nothing left for the next chimney! 
Deaf and dumb—and blind. Really, I do 
not deserve this—I really don’t—let me 
at least tip the hat-boy or I'll feel mean.” 

He turned gravely to the Patriarch, re- 
suming his chair with an expression on his 
face as one arrived at a weighty decision 
after a mental battle with oneself. 

“T will stay here until I am cured. I 
put myself in your hands. What am I to 
do?” he wrote quickly, and held out his 
hand almost anxiously for the other’s 
assent. 

The Patriarch smiled seriously as, after 
peering at the slate, he took the out- 
stretched hand and laid his other one un- 
affectedly upon Madison’s shoulder. 

“ Be sure, then, that I can help you,” 
wrote the Patriarch cheerfully. “ There is 
no course of treatment such as you may 
perhaps imagine. My power lies in a per- 
fect faith to help you once you, in turn, 
have faith yourself—that is all. It is but 
the practical application of the old dogma 
that mind is superior to matter. You 
must come and see me every day, and we 
will talk together.” 

“ T will come—gladly,” Madison replied; 
and, taking the slate, carefully wiped off 
the writing—as he had previously wiped it 
off every time it came into his hands— 
with a damp rag that the Patriarch had 
taken from the table drawer. 

“This slate racket is the limit,” said 
Madison to himself, as his pencil began to 
move and screech again; “ but I’ve got to 
get a little deeper under his vest yet.” 
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He handed the slate to the Patriarch, 
and on it were the words: 

“'Won’t you tell me something of your- 
self, how you came to live here alone, and 
your name, perhaps? I do not mean to 
presume, but I am deeply interested.” 

“There is never presumption in kindli- 
ness and sympathy,” answered the Patri- 
arch. “ But my name and story are buried 
in the past—perhaps when I am gone those 
who care to know may know. I have not 
hurt you by refusing to answer?” 

“No, indeed!” said Madison politely to 
himself. “ The element of mystery is one 
of the best drawing cards I know— it’s got 
Needley going strong. Far, far be it from 
me to tear the veil asunder. I mentioned 
it only as a feeler.” 

But upon the slate he wrote: 

“Far from being hurt, I respect your 
silence. But your eyes—you were to tell 
me about them.” 

The Patriarch’s face saddened suddenly 
as he read the words. 

“T have made no secret of it,” he wrote. 
“ T have been going blind for nearly a year 
now. The end, I am afraid, is very near 
—within a few days, perhaps even to- 
morrow. I think I should not mind it 
much myself, for I am very old and have 
not a great while longer to live in any 
case, but for the time that is left it will 
mar my usefulness. I have been able to 
help the people here and they have come 
to depend upon me—that is my life. I 
trust I am not boastful if I say my greatest 
joy has been in helping others.” 

He had reached the bottom of the slate 
and held it out for Madison to read; then 
wiped it off, and went on: 

“T have dreamed often of a wider field, 
of reaching out to help the thousands be- 
yond this little town, but I have realized 
that it could be no more than a dream. I 
have been successful here because the 
people believe in me and have unquestion- 
ing faith in me—to go outside among 
strangers would only have been to be re- 
ceived as a charlatan and fakir, or as a 
poor deaf and dumb fool at best.” 

Madison took the slate. 

“ But if these thousands of others came 
to you—what then?” 

The Patriarch’s face glowed. 

“It would be a wondrous joy,” he wrote. 
“ Too wondrous to dwell upon, because it 
could never be. If they came I could help 
them, for their very coming would be an 
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evidence of faith—and faith alone is neces- 
sary. Think of the joy of helping so many 
others—it is the fulness of life. But let 
us not dream any more, friend Madison.” 

“Of course,” communed Madison, 
studying the illumined face, “‘ he’s slightly 
touched in his upper story on the faith 
stunt; but he’s in dead earnest, and he’s 
got the brotherhood -of-man bug bad. 
Come to think of it, Hiram did say some- 
thing about his sight failing, but I didn’t 
think it was anything like this. If he’s 
going to go finally blind in, say, a week, 
perhaps it would be just as well to post- 
pone the opening night until he does.” 

Madison took the slate again. 

“Stranger things than that have hap- 
pened,” he wrote. “I never heard of you 
before, yet I am one of the thousands be- 
yond this little town, and I am here—why 
not the others?” 

The Patriarch shook his head sadly. 

“It is but a dream,” he wrote. 

Madison held the slate in his hands for 
* quite a long time before he wrote again; 
his attitude one of sympathetic hesitancy 
as his eyes played over the form and face 
before him, while the Patriarch smiled at 
him with gentle, patient resignation. Back 
in Madison’s fertile brain the germ of an 
inspiration was developing into fuller life. 

“ What will you do here alone when you 
are blind?” he asked, and his face was dis- 
turbed and solicitous as he passed the 
Patriarch the slate. 

“T need very little,” the Patriarch wrote 
back. “ You must not worry about me. 
My garden supplies nearly all my wants, 
and there are many in the village, I am 
sure, who will help me with that.” 

“T am quite certain of it,” Madison’s 
pencil agreed. “ But here in the house you 
cannot be alone—there are so many things 
to do, little things that I am sure you have 
not thought of—some one must cook for 
you, for instance. You will need a wom- 
an’s hand here—have you no one, no rela- 
tive that you can call upon?” 

The Patriarch lowered the slate from his 
eyes, shook his head a little pathetically, 
and began to write: 

“TI do not think they would have cared 
to come, even if they were still alive; but 
they are all gone many years ago—except, 
perhaps, a grandniece, and I do not know 
what has become of her.”’ 

“Why, that’s just the thing,” wrote 
Madison. “ Suppose we try to find her?” 
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Again the Patriarch shook his head. 

“Tam afraid that would be impossible. 
I do not even know that she is alive. I 
knew only of her birth, and that is twenty 
years ago.” 

“Even that is not hopeless,” wrote 
Madison optimistically, and his face, as 
he looked at the Patriarch, was seriously 
thoughtful. “ Where was she born?” 

“* New York,” the Patriarch answered. 

“ And I never half appreciated the old 
town nor the fulness thereof until I came 
to Needley!” said Madison plaintively to 
the toe of his boot, while his hand scrawled 
the inquiry: “ What is her name?” 

“Vail,” wrote the Patriarch. ‘“ That 
was her father’s name. She is my grand- 
niece on her mother’s side. I do not know 
what they christened her.” 

Madison once more, apparently deep in 
thought, sought refuge at the fireplace, his 
hands plunged in his pockets, his shoul- 
ders drawn a little forward, his back to 
the Patriarch. 

“ Fiction,” he assured a crack in the 
cement between two stones, “ was never, 
never like this. It seems to me that I re- 
member the occurrence. It has grown a 
little dim with the lapse of time, it is true; 
but now that I recall it, it comes back 
with remarkable clearness. I am quite 
sure they christened her Helena—Helena 
Vail! Now isn’t that a perfectly lovely 
name for a novel! And she’ll be so good 
to the dear old chap, too — washing and 
ironing and cooking for him—and stealing 
out into the wood-shed for a drag on her 
cigarette — not. No, my dear, not even 
that—this is serious business.” 

He turned, came back to his chair, 
picked up the slate, and wrote: 

“ T have the fortune, or misfortune, per- 
haps, to be what is commonly called a rich 
man. Money, they say, will do anything, 
and, if it will, I’ll find this niece for you.” 

The Patriarch’s eyes grew moist as he 
read the words, and his hand trembled a 
little with emotion as he held the pencil. 

“ T cannot let you do that,” he protested. 
“You are very kind, and it seems almost 
as though you had been brought to me 
providentially at the end of long years of 
loneliness for a purpose, when my hour of 
helplessness was near; but, indeed, I have 
no right to allow you to do this.” 

“They tell me in the village,” wrote 
Madison in reply, “ that you have always 
refused to accept a penny for anything you 
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have ever done for them. I have no doubt 
you would equally refuse to accept any- 
thing from me for what you may do, and I 
should hesitate to offer it, however much 
I felt indebted, but this is something that 
you must let me do. It will make me feel 
more—how shall I say it?—more as though 
I had a right to the privilege of coming 
here.” 

The Patriarch wiped his still moist eyes 
before he answered. 

“What can I say to you? It does not 
seem right that I should let a stranger do 
so much, and yet it seems that I should 
not say no because—” 

Madison was bending over the slate, 
reading as the other wrote, and he took the 
pencil gently from the Patriarch’s hand. 

“You must not look on me any longer 
as a stranger,” he wrote. “Let us just 
consider that it is all arranged—only I 
would strongly advise making no mention 
of it until we make sure that she is alive.” 

“JT think nothing should be said,” 
agreed the Patriarch. “ For, even if you 
found her, she might not care to come. I 
have little here to offer a young girl—few 
comforts—the care of a blind man who is 
deaf and dumb.” 

“We'll see about that when we find 
her.” Madison smiled brightly at the 
Patriarch as he wrote. “ Now that’s settled 
for the time being, isn’t it?” 

The dumb lips moved and both hands 
reached out to Madison. 

Madison took them in a firm, strong, 
reassuring clasp, then shook his finger in a 
sort of playfully emotional embarrassment, 
excellently well done, at the Patriarch, and 
picked up the slate again. 

“Tt is getting late,” he wrote, “and I 
must not tire you out. I am afraid you 
will think I am far more inquisitive than 
I have any right to be, but there is one 
more question that I would like to ask— 
may 1?” 

The Patriarch nodded his head and laid 
his hand on Madison’s sleeve in a quaint, 
almost affectionate way. 

“It is about your education. You came 
here sixty years ago, and you have lived 
alone. You could have had but few ad- 
vantages, with your handicap, previous to 
that, and yet you write and use such per- 
fect English.” 

“The answer is very simple,” replied 
the Patriarch on the slate. “ Until within 
the last year I have read largely. Would 
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you care to look at my books? They are 
there in the nook on the other side of the 
fireplace.” 

Madison, promptly and full of interest, 
rose from his chair, passed around the fire- 
place, and halted before a row of shelves 
set in against the wall. 

*“T pass,” Madison admitted to himself 
after a moment, during which his eyes 
roved over the well-chosen classics. “ I’ve 
heard of one or two of these before— 
casually. They’re what the fellows who 
review popular novels of about my size ring 
in, casually, to hold their own jobs down 
with—there’s gentle graft in every game! 
I’ve an idea that if the Patriarch’s got all 
this inside his gray matter, it’s just as well 
for the Flopper, for Pale Face Harry, for 
Helena, and yours truly that he’s deaf and 
dumb—and will be blind.” 

Madison came back to the Patriarch 
with beaming face and picked up the slate. 

“T read a great deal myself,” he wrote. 
“It is a pleasure to find real books here. 
May I, during my stay in Needley, look 
upon them, in a little way, as my own 
library?” 

“You are very welcome indeed,” the 
Patriarch answered. 

“Thank you,” wrote Madison. “ And 
now, surely, I must go.” He smiled at 
the Patriarch. 

“Come to-morrow,” invited the other. 
“IT would like to show you all around my 
little place here.” 

“Indeed, I will,” Madison scratched 
upon the slate. “ And do you know that 
somehow, since I came here to-night, I 
feel a sense of relief, a sort of guarantee 
that everything is going to be all right with 
me in the future?” 

The Patriarch smiled quietly, almost 
tolerantly. 

“T know that,” he wrote. “ Keep your 
mind free of doubt; be optimistic and 
cheerful as regards yourself; nourish the 
faith that has already taken root and that 
I feel responds to mine; keep in the open 
air; and take plenty of exercise.” 

Slowly, with an apparently abstracted 
air, Madison read the slate, wiped it care- 
fully, laid it down, and then held out his 
hand. 

“ Good night!” he nodded warmly. 

The Patriarch, still with the quiet smile 
upon his lips, rose from his armchair and, 
keeping his clasp on Madison’s hand, led 
his caller to the door, opened it and, with 
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a gesture at once courtly and affectionate, 
bade his guest good night. 

Madison crossed the lawn at a thought- 
ful pace, turned in to the wagon-track and, 
in the shelter of the woods now, whim- 
sically felt his pulse; then, lighting a cigar, 
he tramped on with a buoyant stride. 

“ There’s only one answer, oi course,” 
he mused. “ The Patriarch’s got a brain- 
kink on faith—it’s the natural outcome of 
living alone for sixty years. Outside of 
that and his books he’s as simple and in- 
nocent and trusting as a babe. I suppose 
the thing’s kind of grown on him. Hiram 
said it had taken forty years, which isn’t 
sudden unless you say it quick. Hanged 
if I don’t like the old sport, though, and 
if Helena isn’t the best ever to him I'l! 
stop her chewing-gum allowance.” 

A little later he reached the main road 
and paused a moment on the bridge, as 
though to sum up the thoughts and 
imaginings that had occupied him on the 
way along. 

“ It’s a queer world,” said John Garfield 
Madison profoundly to the turbid little 
stream that flowed beneath his feet. “I 
wonder why some of us are born with 
brains— and some are born just plain 
damned fools!” 

He went on again, arrived at the Con- 
gress Hotel and, discovering through the 
window that the leading citizens of Need- 
ley were still in session, negotiated the back 
entrance. On the way up-stairs he stum- 
bled—quite inadvertently—and stopped to 
listen. 

“ There he be now,” announced Hiram 
Higgins’s voice excitedly. ‘“ Goin’ up to 
his room to meditate. Knew he'd come 
back feelin’ like that. I be goin’ out there 
to-morrow to see the Patriarch myself.” 

Madison smiled, mounted the remaining 
stairs, entered his room, and lighted his 
lamp. 

“ Having got my hand in at writing,” he 
remarked, “I guess I’d better keep it up 
and write Helena—Vail.” 

At the end of fifteen minutes he tilted 
back his chair, relighted the stub of his 
cigar, and critically read over his epistle, 
which ran: 


Dear Kip: 

Do not be anxious about me. I am feeling 
better already. Have had my first treatment, 
and am now eating fried eggs and ham regularly 
three times a day. A Sunday-school picnic ta- 
king to wash-boilers full of thin coffee and the 
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left-over cakes kindly contributed by Deacon 
Jones’s household is nothing to the way the 
boobs will take to the Patriarch, who has kindly 
consented to go blind to make our thorny paths 
as smooth as possible for us. 

Do you get that, Helena?—he’s going blind! 
In just a few days, my dear, you will be with 
me; have patience. The meteorological bureau 
is a little hazy yet on the exact date of the total 
eclipse, but it’s due to happen any minute. Now 
listen. Your name is Helena Vail. You're the 
Patriarch’s grandniece, and you're coming to live 
alone with him and soothe his declining years; 
but you can’t come yet, because I’ve got to find 
you first, and besides, until he’s blind he’ll stick 
to a nasty habit he’s got of asking questions on 
his little slate. You needn’t have any hesita- 
tion about coming on the score of propriety; I 
assure you it is perfectly proper—he is running 
Methuselah pretty near a dead heat. And, as 
far as the town is concerned, apart from the fact 
that you are a grandniece, orphaned, you don’t 
have to know anything about yourself, either— 
that’s part of the Patriarch’s dark, mysterious 
past, where the lights go out and the fiddles get 
rickets. 

That’s about all. I'll let you know when to 
come. Remember me to Mr. Coogan and Harry, 
and keep my picture under your pillow. Ever 
thine. 

J. G. M. 


Madison picked up his pen again and 
added another line: 


P. S. Better buy a cook-book. 


CHAPTER VI 
OFFICIALLY INDORSED 


Ten days had passed. The snow was 
gone, and the warm, balmy airs of spring- 
time had brought the buds upon the trees 
almost to leaf. It seemed indeed a new 
land, and one now full of charm and de- 
light—the desolate, straggling hamlet, once 
so barren, frozen, and hopeless-looking, 
was now a quaint, alluring little village 
nestling picturesquely in its hollow, framed 
in green fields and majestic woods. 

Quiet, restful, peaceful it was, like a 
dream place, untroubled. Upon the farms 
about men plowed their furrows, calling to 
each other and to their horses; in the 
homes the doors and windows were thrown 
hospitably wide to the sweet, fresh, vernal 
air, and the thriftly housewives were busy 
at their cleaning. 

And there had been other changes, too. 
The ten days had found Madison more and 
more a constant visitor, and finally a most 
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intimate one, at the Patriarch’s cottage— 
while to the circle in the hotel office his 
voice no longer rose in even feeble protest; 
he was one of them. And, perhaps most 
vital change of all, the Patriarch was near- 
ly blind—so nearly blind that conversation 
now was limited to but little more than a 
single word at a time upon the slate. 

It was morning, in the Patriarch’s sit- 
ting-room, and Madison was seated in his 
usual place beside the table facing the 
other. For upward of an hour he had 
been engaged in telling the Patriarch that 
his grandniece‘had been found and that it 
was only necessary to write and ask her to 
come to Needley. 

The Patriarch’s fine old face was aglow 
with pleasure as he finally understood. 
Letter-writing was beyond him now, a 
thing of the past, so upon the slate he 
scrawled: 

“You write.” 

Madison shook his head; and again with 
gentle impatience explained that perhaps 
it would be better if the letter came from 
some one holding an official position in 
the village rather than from one who, even 
in an abstract way, would be unknown to 
her—the postmaster, for instance. 

And the Patriarch, patting Madison's 
sleeve gratefully, agreed. 

Out in the garden behind the cottage, 
where for the first time in sixty seasons 
the work must be done by other hands, 
Hiram Higgins, the volunteer for the mo- 
ment, was busy at his “ spell.” 

Madison stepped to the door and called 
him in. 

“ Mr. Higgins,” he said, “ the Patriarch 
has just told me that he has a grandniece 
living in New York, and he wants you to 
write and ask her to come to him.” 

“ Be that so!” exclaimed Mr. Higgins, 
gazing earnestly at the Patriarch. “ Well, 
‘tain’t no surprise to me—always calc’lated 
he must have folks somewheres. An’ I’m 
right glad now he needs ‘em he’s made up 
his mind to have ’em come. Wants me to 
write, does he?” 

“ He can’t write any more himself,” said 
Madison. “ He seems to think that you, 
as the postmaster, as well as the town po- 
lice official, are the proper person to do it 
—and I quite agree with him.” 

“So I be,” declared Mr. Higgins im- 
portantly. “I'll write it on the town 
paper, an’ comin’ from the postmaster, 
there won’t be no doubt in her mind that 
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it’s any of them bunco games or the lurin’ 
of young women away, such as I’ve read 
about, for I reckon perhaps she ain’t never 
heerd of him before—never knew him to 
write a letter, an’ I calc’late to see most 
everything that goes out. Where be her 
address?” 

Madison stepped to the book-shelves out 
of view of the Patriarch around the fire- 
place, but in full view of Mr. Higgins, and, 
reaching down the Bible from the topmost 
shelf, extracted from inside its cover the 
aged, yellow slip of paper that he had de- 
posited there when he had entered the cot- 
tage that morning, and on which was in- 
scribed Helena’s name and address in a 
stiff, old-fashioned, angular hand resem- 
bling the Patriarch’s—an effect that Madi- 
son had stayed up half the night to 
produce. 

“ I guess this must be it,” he said. ‘“ He 
said it was here—we’ll make sure, though,” 
and he handed it to the Patriarch. 

Long and painfully the Patriarch studied 
it, anxiously deciphering the words he had 
never seen before, anxious to know what- 
ever this might tell him about his niece— 
then he nodded his head and expressed his 
gratitude by patting Madison’s sleeve. 

Madison’s smile modestly disavowed any 
thanks as he passed the slip to Mr. 
Higgins. 

“Reckon that be it,” Mr. Higgins 
agreed. ‘An’ now I guess I'll go right 
back to town an’ write it. I allow that the 
sooner we get her down here the better. 
Folks’ll be glad to hear this—the women- 
folks was figurin’ on takin’ spells an’ help- 
in’ out in the house same as the men in 
the garden—’pears now there won’t be no 
need of it.” 

Madison accompanied Mr. Higgins out- 
side and helped him to harness up. 

“Look here, Mr. Madison,” he said, as 
he made ready to go, “ would you allow 
that the Patriarch’s goin’ blind was goin’ 
to interfere any with his power of curin’ 
folks? It'll be a powerful blow to the 
town if it does.” 

“ Why, of course not!” answered Madi- 
son decisively. “Certainly not! Indeed, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if it enhanced his 
power — it’s purely mental, you know. 
They say that the loss of any one or more 
of the senses generally tends to make the 
others the more acute. It’s the—er—law 
of compensation.” 

“Glad to hear you say so,” and Mr. 
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Higgins heaved a sigh of relief, “ ’cause I 
got another letter to write ’sides this one 
for the Patriarch. It come last night, an’ 
I was figurin’ on speakin’ to you about it.” 

Mr. Higgins dropped the reins on the 
dashboard and dived into first one pocket 
and then another. 

“ Shucks!” said he disgustedly. ‘“ Now 
if I ain’t gone an’ left it to home, after all. 
But I dunno as it makes much difference. 
It was from a fellow up your way by the 
name of Michael Coogan, an’ was ad- 
dressed to the postmaster. ’Pears he read 
a piece in the papers about the Patriarch, 
which he sent along with the letter. Al- 
lows he’s been ailin’ quite a spell, though 
he don’t say what’s the matter with him, 
an’ wants to know if what’s in that piece 
is all gospel truth, ’cause if ’tis he’s comin’ 
down. That’s why I’m right glad to have 
heerd you say what you just said. Bein’ 
postmaster, an’ writin’ ‘fficially, I got to 
be conscientious and pretty partic’lar.” 

“Yes, of course — naturally,” assented 
Madison. “And what are you going to 
say to him?” 

“ Why,” returned Mr. Higgins, “ there 
ain’t no trouble about it now. Goin’ to 
tell him that if the Patriarch can’t help 
him there ain’t nobody on earth can; 
thought of mentionin’ your name, too.” 

“ By all means,” agreed Madison cor- 
dially. “I feel like a new man since I’ve 
come here. I only wish more people knew 
about the Patriarch—it makes your heart 
ache to think of the suffering and sickness 
that people endure so hopelessly when 
there isn’t any need of it.” 

“ Yes, so it do,” said Mr. Higgins, pick- 
ing up the reins. 

Madison watched the democrat as it 
started off; then, smiling, he walked back 
into the cottage. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PATRIARCH’S GRANDNIECE 


Ir was Hiram Higgins who introdaced 
Helena Vail to Madison two days later. 

Madison had led the Patriarch outside 
the door of the cottage as the sound of 
wheels announced the expected arrival and 
was waiting for her as Mr. Higgins drove 


up in the democrat. Helena, marvelously 
garbed in the extreme of fashion, was de- 
murely surveying her surroundings. A 
huge trunk and two smaller ones occupied 
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the rear of the vehicle, with the dismantled 
back seat lashed on top of them. 

Madison, leaving the Patriarch, hastened 
forward politely. 

“ Mr. Madison,” said Hiram Higgins im- 
portantly, “this be the Patriarch’s grand- 
niece come to stay with him.” 

From under a picture hat Helena’s eyes 
smiled down at Madison. 

“Oh, I am so glad to meet you, Mr. 
Madison,” she said cordially. “ Mr. Hig- 
gins has been telling me about you, and 
how good you have been to my—my grand- 
uncle.” 

“You are very kind to say so, Miss 
Vail,” responded Madison modestly. “ May 
I help you down?” 

She gave him a daintily gloved hand, ex- 
posed a daintily stockinged ankle as she 
placed her foot a little hesitantly on the 
wheel, and jumped lightly to the ground. 

“ That,” she said quickly and a little 
anxiously for Mr. Higgins’s ears, indica- 
ting the Patriarch, “that is my grand- 
uncle there, I am sure.” 

“Yes,” said Madison, leading her to- 
ward the Patriarch. “ And le has been 
looking forward very anxiously all day to 
your arrival— it seemed as though the 
afternoon would never come for him.” 

“ Gee!” murmured Helena under her 
breath. “I had the rubes in the village 
on the run—you ought to have seen them 
stare as the chariot drove along.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Madison softly. 
“The sun’s rather strong down here, 
Helena, and if you’re not careful you'll 
scorch your neck with those burning- 
glasses you’ve got in your ears.” 

“ Don’t I look nice?” pouted the girl. 

“You bet you do!” said Madison 
earnestly. “ You’ve got the swellest thing 
on Broadway beaten from Forty-Second 
Street to the Battery. Now, here you are,” 
as they halted before the Patriarch. 

The venerable face was turned toward 
them, as though by instinct the Patriarch 
knew that they were there, and his hands 
were held out in greeting. 

Helena clasped them firmly, and sub- 
mitted sweetly as the Patriarch drew her 
into his arms. 

He released her after an instant, and his 
hands, in lieu of eyes, reaching out to 
search her face, came bewilderingly in con- 
tact with the picture hat. 

Helena, a little uncertainly, looked at 
Madison. 
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“Ts he all blind?” she whispered. 

“ Quite blind,” replied Madison sadly. 

Helena’s face clouded a little, and into 
the brown eyes crept a strange, sudden, 
sympathetic look. 

“ Doc,” she said, “ it—it isn’t fair. 
a shame—he can’t fight back.” 

“One error to you, Miss Vail,” said 
Madison pleasantly. ‘Eliminate the 
‘Doc.’ Don’t shed tears; you’re down 
here to be sweet to him, aren’t you? Well, 
get into the game.” 

Helena turned from Madison and, im- 
pulsively taking the Patriarch’s groping 
hands, guided them to her cheeks and held 
them there. 

“ Lucky dog!” observed Madison; then, 
raising his voice: “I am sure you would 
like to be alone together, 

Miss Vail—perhaps you 
will take him into the 
cottage. If you will ex- 
cuse me, I'll help Mr. 
Higgins with the trunks.” 

Madison turned and 
walked over to where 
Mr. Higgins, beside the 
democrat with a handful 
of chin-whiskers, was ob- 
serving the scene. 

“ Fine girl!” declared 
Mr. Higgins, as Helena, 
with the Patriarch’s arm 
in hers, disappeared in- 
side the cottage. “ "Pears 
she must have money, ~ 
an’ I’m right glad ’count 
of the Patriarch. Said 
her father an’ mother 
was dead an’ she was 
alone in the world. Them jewels she 
wore must have cost a pile. Reckon ~ 
she’s been used to livin’ kinder differ- 
ent from the way folks down here do 
—hope ’tain’t goin’ to be so hard on 
her she won’t want to stay.” 

“TI was thinking about that my- 
self,” said Madison gravely, knotting 
his brows. “ There’s no doubt it will 
be a big change for her, but I imagine she 
had some sort of an idea what to expect— 
it is certainly greatly to her credit that 
she would give up her own interests un- 
selfishly and come here to devote her life 
to the care of a relative whom she had 
never seen before. I’ve an idea that the 
girl who would do that is the kind of a girl 
who’s got grit enough to see it through.” 
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“So she be,” assented Mr. Higgins 
heartily. “ Ain’t every one ‘ud do it—not 
by a heap!” 

They carried the large trunk between 
them into the cottage and, as Helena called 
to them, down the little hallway past what 
Madison knew to be the Patriarch’s bed- 
room and stopped before the next door, 
which was open. 

It wasn’t luxurious, the little chamber, 
nor was there overmuch of furniture; a 
bed with a red-checkered crazy-quilt; a 
wash-stand with severe, heavy white 
crockery; a rocking-chair, home-made, of 

hickory; a rag mat, 
round, many - colored; 
and white muslin cur- 
tains at the windows. 
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SHE GAVE HIM A DAINTILY GLOVED HAND 
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It wasn’t luxurious, the little chamber, but 
it was fresh and sweet and clean. 

Upon the Patriarch’s face rested a sort 
of pleased expectancy, and Helena prompt- 
ly took his arm and pressed it affection- 
ately. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly dear of him!” she 
said softly. “‘ To think of his going to all 
this trouble for me when he could scarcely 
see!”’ 

“ Well, ’tain’t no more’n you deserve, 
remarked Mr. Higgins gallantly, as he 
slued the trunk around against the wall. 
“T’'ll lug them other trunks in myself; 
ain’t but small ones, they ain’t,” and he 
hurried from the room, as though fearful 
that Madison might secure a share in the 
honors. 

“JT guess you’ve made a hit with Mr. 
Higgins, Helena,” observed Madison with 
a grin. 

“Have I?” returned Helena absently; 
then abruptly: “This is a real nice lay 
you’ve steered me into, John Madison.” 

“Yes; not bad,” said Madison com- 
placently. “ Bring your uncle into the 
front room, Helena; and then you can get 
Hiram to show you the well and the old 
oaken bucket and where the pantries and 
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cupboards are; he knows more about them 
than I do—it’s pretty near time for you 
to be thinking about getting supper.” 

“ Are you going to stay for it?” inquired 
Helena pertly. 


“For the first attempt!” ejaculated 
Madison with a wry face. “ Good Heavens, 
no! I’m just convalescing from a serious 
illness.” 

In the front room Madison settled him- 
self to a study of the Patriarch’s beaming, 
happy face, while Helena, under Mr. Hig- 
gins’s guidance, explored the cottage. 

“ D’ye know, old chap,” he said, and 
leaned across the table to touch the Patri- 
arch’s hand, “I feel like a blooming phi- 
lanthropist. An outsider might think I was 
playing you pretty low and taking advan- 
tage of you, and even Helena’s got a bud- 
ding hunch that way it seems; but just 
think of the mess you’d have been in if it 
wasn’t for me, just think of the good you’re 
going to do, and just look at yourself and 
see how pleased and happy you look.” 

The Patriarch smiled responsively to the 
touch upon his hand. 

Presently there came the sound of an ax 
busily at work, and a moment later Helena 
came laughingly into the room. 
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“ He’s filling up the wood-box,” she ex- 
plained, and darting across to Madison, 
put her arms around his neck. 

“ Aren’t you going to tell me you’re glad 
to see me?” she whispered coyly. “ Oh, 
I’ve been longing so for you! Kiss me.” 
She held out tempting little red lips, in- 
vitingly pursed up. 

“ Nix on that!” said Madison, smiling, 
but firm, as he disengaged her arms. “ Soft 
pedal, Helena, my dear.” 

“ But he can’t see or hear.” 

“I should hope not!” said Madison with 
a gasp. “ But you never know who else 
might, or when they might — we begin 
right, and run no risks—see? People have 
a charming habit of dropping around in- 
formally here-——everybody’s at home.” 

“Don’t you love me any more?” in- 
quired Helena, unconvinced. 

“Of course I do!” laughed Madison. 
“Don’t be a goose, Helena. You remem- 
ber what I told you all in the Roost, don’t 
you? Well, I haven’t been living itn a 
Maine village two weeks for nothing, and 
what I said then goes now more than ever. 
Now don’t get sore, kid —there’s a big 
stake up, and if we’re going to play the 
game we’ve got to play it to the limit. 
We live perfectly, ultraproper, decent lives, 
mentally, morally, physically, till we beat 
it out of here for keeps.” 

“ Ain’t we going to have a nice time!” 
murmured Helena sarcastically. 

“Oh, cheer up!” said Madison. “It 
may be quiet for a day or two, but not 
much longer than that. Now tell me 
about the Flopper and Pale Face before 
Higgins gets back—have they got things 
straight? And pat your uncle’s hand while 
you talk, Helena—get the habit.” 

“I don’t have to get the habit,” and 
Helena perched herself on the arm of the 
Patriarch’s chair and took his hand. “I 
think he’s a perfect dear, and for us to sit 
here and take advantage of him when he 
trusts us is—” 

“ Now cut that out!” directed Madison. 
“ Think of those gondolas in Venice when 
we get through with this — that’ll make 
you feel better. Go on about the Flopper 
and Pale Face—can the Flopper speak any 
English yet?” 

Helena laughed in spite of herself. 

“ T’ve had a dream of a time with him,” 
she said. “ He’s broken his neck trying, 
at any rate; and he’s not so bad as he was 
—quite.” 
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“ Good! Go on.” 

“T read them your last letter saying 
they were to come together and work the 
train on the way down,” she continued. 
“The Flopper got the postmaster’s letter, 
too.” 

“ How did it size up as a testimonial?” 
inquired Madison. 

Helena’s dark eyes flashed with amuse- 
ment. 
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when it comes to playing up to the house. 
And now there’s just one thing more— 
you'll need some one around here to help 
you and keep an eye on the offerings when 
they begin to come in. Well, that’s the 
Flopper’s réle in the second act — see? 
Overwhelmed with gratitude at his cure, 
he attaches himself to the Patriarch with 
doglike fidelity—beautiful thought! —get 


~ the idea? And—” 


THERE WAS A GROUP AROUND THE FLOPPER BESIDE THE BAR HARBOR EXPRESS 


“ Lovely!” 

“Too thick—fishy?” asked Madison. 

“ Oh, no,” said Helena, “ not if you have 
faith—just strong. It’s all right, though; 
I told him he could use it—it’s a drawing 
card in itself, for some of them would be 
curious enough to get off and see the finish. 
Everything is all fixed—they’ll be here to- 
morrow.” 

“ Good girl!” said Madison approving- 
ly. “ We'll pull it off out there on the 
lawn where all the multitude can see— 
you'll have to lead his nibs out and guide 
him to the Flopper while the hush falls 
and you look kind of scared—you know 
the lay. There’s no one can touch you 


“ Hush!” cautioned Helena. “ Here’s 
Mr. Higgins coming.” 

“ All right.” Madison rose. “I’m go- 
ing now. Guess you understand. See you 
in the morning for the final touches. Tell 
Mr. Higgins I’m waiting outside for him 
to drive me home.” He raised his voice. 
“ Good afternoon, Miss Vail,” he added, 
and stepped out on the lawn. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN WHICH THE BAIT IS NIBBLED 


THERE was a group around the Flopper 
on the Portland platform beside the Bar 
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Harbor Express; some wore pitying ex- 
pressions, others smiled a little tolerantly. 
Pale Face Harry sneered openly. 

“ Nutty!” he coughed, and touched his 
forehead. “ Nothing doing in the upper 
story—some one ought to look after him.” 

The Flopper, a crippled thing on the 
ground, fixed Pale Face Harry with a 
pointed forefinger. 

“ Youse don’t look like you had many 
weeps to spare for anybody but yerself— 
ye’re fallin’ to pieces,” said the Flopper. 
“I didn’t ask you nor any of youse to 
butt in—I was talkin’ to dis lady here.” 

He motioned toward a young woman in 
a wheeled invalid-chair who, between a 
trained nurse on one side and a gentleman 
on the other, was regarding him with a 
startled expression in her eyes. 

She turned now and spoke to the gentle- 
man beside her. 

“ Robert,” she said in a low, anxious 
tone, “do you think that—that there can 
be anything in it?” 

“ Have you lost your head, Naida?” the 
man laughed. “The age of miracles has 
passed.” 

“ But he is so sure,” she whispered. 

“ Poppycock!” said her companion con- 
temptuously. 

The Flopper, in good, if unfashionable 
and ready-made clothes, fresh linen, and a 
clean shave, turned a bright, intelligent 
face on the man at this remark. 

“T guess youse are de kind,” he said 
with a grim smile, “ dat ain’t had to kill 
yerself worryin’ much about any kind of 
trouble, an’ it ain’t nothin’ to you to cut 
de ground of hope out from another guy’s 
feet an’ let him slide. Mabbe you think 
I’m nutty, too, because I know I’m goin’ 
to be cured—but it don’t hurt you none to 
have me think so, does it? Mabbe some 
day you might like to hope a little yerself, 
an’ if—” 

“Board! All aboard!” the conductor’s 
voice boomed down the platform. 

The young woman leaned forward in her 
chair toward the Flopper. 

“T know what it is to hope,” she said 
softly. “ Will you come back into our car 
after a while? I’d like to have you tell 
me more about this. Please do.” 

“ Sure,” responded the Flopper amiably. 

The crowd broke up, hurrying for the 
train; and the Flopper, dragging a valise 
beside him, jerked himself toward the 
steps. 
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“Swipe me, if I ain’t got a bite al- 
ready!” he told himself. “ An’ outer a 
private car, too—wouldn’t dat bump you? 
An’ say, wait till you see de Doc t’row up 
his dukes when he listens to me handin’ 
out me sterilized English!” 

The brakeman and a kind-hearted fellow 
passenger helped the Flopper into the 
train—and thereafter, for an hour or more, 
in the first-class coach the Flopper held un- 
disputed sway. The passengers, flocking 
from the other cars, filled the aisle and 
seriously interfered with the lordly move- 
ments of the train-crew, challenging the 
conductor’s authority with passive indiffer- 
ence until that functionary, exasperated 
beyond endurance, threatened to curtail 
the ride the Flopper had paid for and put 
him off at the next station—whereat the 
passive attitude of the passengers vanished. 

The American public is always interested 
in a novelty, and on occasions is not to be 
gainsaid—the American public, as repre- 
sented by the patrons of the Bar Harbor 
Express, was interested at the moment in 
the Flopper, and they passed the conductor 
from hand to hand—it was the only way 
he could have got through the car—and 
deposited him outside in the vestibule to 
tell his troubles to the buffer-plate. 

The Flopper was in deadly, serious 
earnest; there was no doubt, no possible 
room for doubt on that score; one had but 
to look at the flush upon his cheeks and 
note the ring of conviction in his voice. 
Even Pale Face Harry’s gibes and sneers 
melted before the unshakable assurance, 
and he became, with reservations, notice- 
ably impressed. 

A metropolitan newspaperman was 
struck with the idea of a humorous series 
of articles to pay for his vacation, entitled, 
“ Characters I Have Met in Maine”; and 
forthwith, perched on the back of the seat 
behind the Flopper, proceeded to sketch 
out the first one, with the mental deter- 
mination to get off at Needley for the local 
color necessary to its climax. 

A soap drummer nudged a fellow whose 
line was lingerie. 

“ Ever do Needley?” he grinned. 

The lingerie exponent had a sense of hu- 
mor—he grinned back. 

“My house is everlastingly rubbing it 
into me to open up new territory,” added 
the soap salesman. 

“Me, too,” responded the white-goods 
man. 
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“ Needley,” said he of the soap per- 
suasion, “ would be virgin soil for any 
drummer.” 

“T’d like to see the finish,” and the 
lingerie man still grinned. 

“ Well,” inquired the soap man, “ what 
do you say?” 

“You bet!” retorted the man with eight 
trunks full of daintiness in the baggage- 
car ahead. “ It’s Needley for ours—you’re 
on!” 

The Flopper was an artist, and he was 
in his glory. Where his position became 
indubitably weak he side-stepped with the 
frank admission that he knew no more 
than they. He knew only one thing, and 
that was the only thing he cared about— 
he was going down to Needley to be cured 
—and he let them see Mr. Higgins’s letter. 

A porter from the rear car squirmed and 
wriggled his way down to the seat occu- 
pied by the Flopper. 

“ Mistah Tho’nton, sah,” he announced 
importantly, “ would like to see you in his 
private car, if you could done make it con- 
venient, sah.” 

“ Sure!” said the Flopper. 

The passengers crowded up, standing on 
the seats and arm-rests to make room for 
the Flopper to crawl down the aisle, while 
the porter preceded him to open the doors. 

Through the car in the rear of the one 
he had occupied, the regular parlor-car, the 
Flopper, a piteous spectacle, made his way; 
chairs turned, the occupants craned their 
necks after the deformed and broken crea- 
ture, while smothered exclamations and 
little cries of sympathy from the women 
followed him along. The Flopper’s eyes 
never lifted from the strip of carpet before 
him, but his lips moved. 

“ Gee!” he muttered. “Dis has de 
gape-wagon skun a mile. Wish I could 
pass de hat—I’d make de killin’ of me 
young life. Pipe de hydrogen hair on de 
gran’mother wid de sparkler on her thumb 
an’ weeps in her eyes, an’ look at de guy 
wid de yellow gloves rolled back on his 
wrists to heighten de intellygint look on 
his face dat she’s kiddin’ —I could play 
dem to a fare-thee-well if I only had de 
chanst. Oh, gee!” the Flopper sighed, 
“ an’ I got to let it go!” 

With regret still poignantly affecting 
him, the Flopper passed on into the private 
car. The young woman who had spoken 
to him at Portland reclined on a couch; 
the nurse sat at its foot, and the man was 
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tilted back in an armchair against the 
window. 

The young woman raised herself to a sit- 
ting posture and held out her hand. 

“T am Mrs. Thornton,” she said with a 
smile. “ This is my husband, and this is 
Miss Harvey, my nurse. It was very good 
of you to come, Mr—” she paused in- 
vitingly. 

“ Coogan,” supplied 
“ Michael Coogan.” 

“Let me offer you a chair, Mr. Coogan,” 
said Thornton a little ironically, pushing 
one toward the Flopper. “ Or would you 
be more comfortable on the floor?” 

The Flopper’s eyelids fell, covering a 
quick, ugly glint. 

“ T’anks!” he murmured, and swung 
himself by his arms into the chair. 

“T want you to tell me all about this 
strange man in Needley, and how you 
came to hear of him,” requested Mrs. 
Thornton. “I was only able to get just 
the barest outline of it out there on the 
platform with the crowd around.” 

“ Dat’s easy,” said the Flopper earnest- 
ly. “Sure Dll tell you. I saw a piece 
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about dis Patriarch in one of de Noo Yoik 
papers, so I writes to de postmaster of de 


town to find out if he was on de level— 
see?’’ 

“Yes,” put in Mrs. Thornton eagerly. 
“ And what did the postmaster say?” 

The Flopper took Hiram Higgins’s letter 
from his pecket. 

“'Youse can read it fer yerself, mum,” 
he said with an air of one delivering a 
final and irrefutable argument. 

Mrs. Thornton read the letter carefully, 
almost anxiously. 

“ If only a part of this is true,” she said 
wistfully, passing it to her husband, “ it 
is perfectly wonderful.” 

Mr. Thornton read it with a grin. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” he observed 
caustically, handing the letter to Miss Har- 
vey, “how the medical profession would 
stand on this. Would your school indorse 
it, nurse?” 

Miss Harvey read it with her back to 
the others, then she glanced at Mrs. 
Thornton and checked herself as she was 
about to speak. She folded the letter slow- 
ly and returned it to the Flopper without 
comment. 

Robert Thornton, master of millions, 
hard-headed and practical, leaned forward 
in his chair toward the Flopper. 
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“Look here,” he said bluntly, “ you 
don’t mean to say that you believe this 
seriously, do you?” 

“Oh, no!” rejoined the Flopper softly. 
“ Nothin’ like dat! Of course I don’t be- 
lieve it! I’m only guyin’ myself—see? 
I’m just goin’ dere fer fun—an’ spendin’ 
me last red to get dere. Say ”—his voice 
snapped—“ wot do youse t’ink I am, any- 
way?” 

“ Surely, Robert,” said Mrs. Thornton 
gently, “it is evident enough that he-be- 
lieves it.” 

Thornton did not look at her; he was 
still gazing at the Flopper, his brows knit. 

“ How long have you been like this?” 
he demanded sharply. 

“ All me life,” replied the Flopper. 
was born dat way.” 

“ And you expect to go down here and 
by some means, which I must confess is 
quite beyond my ability to grasp, be cured 
in a miraculous manner?” Thornton 
smiled tolerantly. 

“ Sure I do!” asserted the Flopper dog- 
gedly. “If he’s done it fer de crowd dere, 
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why can’t he do it fer me? Didn’t de post- 
master say all yer gotter have is faith? 


Well, I got de faith—an’ I got it hard 
enough to stake all I got on it. Dis time 
to-morrow — say, dis time to-morrow I 
wouldn’t change places wid any man in de 
United States.” 

Thornton’s tolerant smile deepened. 

“T guess you’re sincere enough,” he 
said; “and I’m not trying to cut the 
ground of hope out from under your feet, 
as you put it out on the platform; but it 
seems to me that it is only the kindly thing 
to do to warn you that the more faith you 
put in a thing like this the worse you are 
making it for yourself—you are laying up 
a bitter disappointment in store than can 
only make your present misfortune the 
more unbearable.” 

The Flopper shook his head. 

“Tf he’s done it fer others, he can do it 
fer me,” he repeated with unshaken con- 
viction. “ An’ dat goes—I can’t lose.” 

Thornton tilted his chair back again and 
stared at the Flopper with pitying in- 
credulity. 

There was silence for a moment; then 
Mrs. Thornton spoke. 

“ Robert,” she said slowly, “I want to 
stop at Needley.”’ 

The front legs of Thornton’s chair came 
down on the heavy carpet with a dull thud 
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and he whirled around in his seat to stare 
at his wife. 

“You don’t mean to say, Naida,” he 
gasped, “that you’ve got faith in this 
thing, too!” 

“No; not faith,” she answered pathetic- 
ally. “I hardly dare to hope. I have 
hoped so much in the last year, and—” 

“ But this is sheer nonsense!” Thornton 
broke in with irritable impatience. “I 
can understand this man here, in a way— 
he has the superstition, if you like to call 
it that, due to lack of education, if he’ll 
pardon my saying so in his presence; but 
you, Naida; surely you can’t take any 
stock in it!” 

She smiled at him a little wanly. 

“ T have told you that I didn’t even dare 
to hope,” she said. “ But I want to see— 
I want to see. I have tried sanatoriums 
and consulted specialists until it has all 
become a nightmare to me and I am no 
better. I sometimes think I never shall be 
any better.” 

“ But,” exploded Thornton, rising from 
his chair, “ that’s nothing to do with this 
—this is rank foolishness! Nurse, you—” 

Miss Harvey, too, had risen, and was re- 
garding Mrs. Thornton anxiously. 

“It is better to humor her than to excite 
her,” she said in a low voice. 

Mrs. Thornton had dropped back on the 
couch and her face was turned away from 
the others, but she stretched out her hand 
to her husband. 

“T am not asking very much, Robert, 
dear—am I?” she said. “ Not very much. 
Won’t you do this for me?” 

Thornton bit his lips and scowled at the 
Flopper. 

“ Well, I'll be damned!” he muttered, 
and moving to the side of the car, pushed 
a bell-button viciously. “Sam,” he 
snapped, as his colored man appeared, “ go 
and tell the conductor that I want my car 
put off on the siding at Needley.” 

“ Yes, sah,” said Sam. 

Thornton sat down again heavily. 

“ Mabbe,” announced the Flopper tact- 
fully, “ mabbe I’d better be gettin’ back 
to get me valise—we’re most dere, ain’t 
we?” 

Mrs. Thornton turned toward him. 

“No; please don’t go, Mr. Coogan—it’s 
too hard for you to get through the train. 
Sam will get your things as soon as he 
comes back. Do stay right where you are 
until we reach Needley.” 
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“No; don’t think of going, Mr. Coo- 
gan,” added Thornton savagely. 

The Flopper looked at Mrs. Thornton 
gratefully and at Mr. Thornton thought- 
fully. 

“ T’anks!” he said pleasantly, and 
wriggled himself into a more comfortable 
position in his chair. 

Half an hour later the train that stopped 
only on signal to discharge east-bound pas- 
sengers from Portland drew up at Need- 
ley—and Hiram Higgins, on the platform, 
stared at a scene never before witnessed in 
the history of the town. 

It was not one passenger, or two, or 
three, that alighted—they streamed in a 
bewildering fashion from every vestibule 
of every car. It is true that the majority 
got back into the train later, but that did 
not lessen the effect any on Mr. Higgins. 
His jaw dropped, and he grabbed at his 
chin-whiskers for support. 

“Merciful daylights!” he breathed 
heavily. ‘“ Now what in the land’s sakes 
be it all about?” 

His eyes, following the hurrying passen- 
gers, fixed on the twisted shape of the 
Flopper being helped to the platform from 
the private car. 

yelled 


“Three cheers for Coogan!” 
some excitable passenger. 

The cheers were given with a will. 

“Good luck to you, Coogan!” shouted 
another, and the crowd took it up in 


chorus: “ Good luck to you, Coogan!” 

“Coogan!” Mr. Higgins’s face paled 
and he took a firmer grip on his whiskers. 
“ Now if you ain’t gone an’ put your fool 
foot in it, Hiram Higgins,” he said miser- 
ably. “If that there’s the fellow that you 
writ to, you’ve just laid out to make a 
plumb fool of the Patriarch, ‘cause I 
reckon the Almighty knew His mind when 
He made a critter like that, an’ didn’t 
calc’late to have His work upsot much this 
side of the grave—not even by the Patri- 
arch.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PILGRIMAGE 


FaITH is an inheritance common to the 
human race; and the human race, in its 
daily life, man to man, could not go on 
without it; but faith is a matter of de- 
gree. Faith, in the abstract, is inborn in 
every soul; and while dormant until put 
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to a crucial test along any given line, is 
boundless and unlimited—a sort of tacit- 
ly accepted, existing state, unquestioned. 
Faith in many is a sturdy, virile thing—to 
a certain point. It is the fire that proves. 

Needley had faith in the Patriarch—a 
faith that never before had been ques- 
tioned. But Needley had more than that 
—Needley held the Patriarch in affection 
as a cherished thing, almost sacredly, al- 
most as an idol. Faith the simple people 
of Needley had always had—to a certain 
point—but it faltered before this grotesque, 
inhuman, twisted shape that squatted in 
the road before the Congress Hotel like a 
hideous caricature of an abnormal toad. 
Their faith failed to bridge the span that 
gave the Patriarch power over such as this, 
and they saw their idol shattered in their 
own eyes and held up to mockery before 
the gaze of these strangers who had so 
suddenly swarmed upon them. 

Hiram Higgins, seeking out Doc Madi- 
son inside the hotel, was in a state border- 
ing on distraction. 

“TI druve him over from the station 
‘cause he couldn’t walk, him an’ a man an’ 
two women an’ a wheel-chair,” Mr. Hig- 
gins explained. “ But what’s to be done 
now? He wants me to drive him out to 
the Patriarch’s. I got faith in the Patri- 
arch, but I never said he could work 
miracles; there ain’t no one on earth could 
straighten that critter out. Don’t stand 
to reason that the Patriarch’s to be made 
a fool of.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Madison em- 
phatically. “It’s most unfortunate. I 
suppose all of us here in Needley ”—he 
looked around at the assembled group of 
leading citizens — “feel the same way, 
too?” 

“Of course we do,” said Mr. Higgins 
helplessly. ‘“ Couldn’t feel no ways else.” 

Madison laid his hand impressively upon 
Mr. Higgins’s shoulder and looked mean- 
ingly into Mr. Higgins’s eyes. 

“Don’t drive him over, then,” he di- 
rected significantly. ‘“ Don’t any of the 
rest of you do it either—and tell every- 
body else not to. Make him crawl. If 
he’s determined to go, let him get there by 
himself if he can; make him crawl—he’ll 
never be able to do it.” 

“ That’s so,” said Mr. Higgins, bright- 
ening, while the others nodded; then, dubi- 
ously: “ But s’pose he does get there— 
how be we goin’ to stop him?” 
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“If he can get there by himself you 
can’t stop him,” said Madison seriously. 
“ You can’t do anything like that. To use 
force would be carrying things too far, and 
would only place the Patriarch in a worse 
light. If this fellow—what’s his name?— 
Coogan?—can crawl there, let him—that’s 
his own business. None of ws are encour- 
aging him, the Patriarch didn’t ask him to 
come, and no one has a right to expect 
miracles—so it can’t hurt the Patriarch 
seriously under those conditions. Besides, 
if this Coogan has got faith enough to 
crawl that mile, who knows what might 
happen?—make him crawl.”’ 

Mr. Higgins, with a grim nod, headed a 
determined exodus from the hotel, and 
Madison strolled out on the veranda. 

Needley was in a furor. The news 
spread like an oil-fed conflagration. The 
farmers left their work in the fields and 
hurried into the village; from the houses 
and cottages came the women and children 
to cluster around the Congress Hotel; from 
the station, scarcely of less interest than 
the Flopper himself, straggled in those 
curious enough to have left the train, near- 
ly a dozen of them, and among them Pale 
Face Harry coughed as he trudged labori- 
ously along. 

Larger and larger grew the circle around 
the Flopper, filling and blocking the road, 
overflowing into front yards, and massing 
on the little lawn of the hotel clear up to 
the veranda—-until fields and houses were 
deserted, and to the last inhabitant Need- 
ley was there. 

Upon the ground squatted the Flopper, 
his eyes sweeping the ring of faces that 
was like a wall around him—the grinning 
faces of his fellow passengers from the 
train; the stony, concerned, and rather 
sullen faces of the men of Needley; the 
anxious, excited faces of the women; the 
bewildered, curious, and somewhat fright- 
ened faces of the children, who pushed 
and shoved their elders for better vantage- 
ground. 

The Flopper licked his lips and renewed 
the appeal he had been making for nearly 
five minutes. 

“ Ain’t no one goin’ to drive me out to 
de Patriarch’s?” 

“ Horses are all busy in the fields,” said 
a voice uncompromisingly. 

“ Yes,” muttered the Flopper with bitter 
irony,. “ drivin’ each other around, while 
youse are here starin’ at me an’ won’t help.” 
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His eyes caught Doc Madison’s from the 
veranda and held them an instant to read 
a message and interpret the almost imper- 
ceptible, but significant, movement of 
Madison’s head. 

“ Gee!” said the Flopper to himself, as 
his gaze swept the faces around him again. 
“ Dis is a nice game de Doc’s planted on 
me—he wants me to do de wiggle out dere 
fer de rubes! Ain’t dey a peachy lot— 
look at de saucer eyes on de kids!” 

Mrs. Thornton, in her wheeled chair on 
the inner edge of the circle, turned to her 
husband. 

“It’s very strange that no one seems 
willing to drive him,” she said. 

“Oh, not very,” responded Thornton 
with a short laugh. “I don’t blame them 
—they don’t want this healer of theirs 
made a monkey of.” 

“ Tf no one will drive him, he shall have 
my wheel-chair,” announced Mrs. Thorn- 
ton impulsively. “I think it is a perfect 
shame—the poor man!” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Thornton gruff- 
ly. “ You'll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Yes, Robert, I will,” declared his wife 
with determination. She leaned forward 
and called to the Flopper. “ Mr. Coogan, 
if you can’t find any other way of getting 
out there, I want you to take this chair of 
mine—you'll be able to manage with it, I 
am sure.” 

The Flopper looked at her with grati- 
tude, but shook his head, mindful of Doc 
Madison. 

“ 'T’anks, mum,” he said, “ but I couldn't 
t’ink of it—you needs it more’n me.” 

“ Please do,” she insisted. 

“ T’anks, mum,” said the Flopper again, 
“but I couldn’t. You needs it, an’ I can 
get along widout it. Dey’re stallin’ on me, 
but I can get dere by myself if any one’ll 
show me de way.” 

“T’ll show you, mister,” piped a shrill 
voice, and young Holmes, on his crutch, 
hopped into the circle. “I'll show you, 
mister, an’ ’tain’t fur neither.” 

“ Swipe me!” muttered the Flopper, as 
he surveyed the lad. “ Dis is de limit fer 
fair!’ Perturbed and uncertain what to 
do, he tried to catch Doc’s eye again, but 
a movement in the crowd had hidden 
Madison. 

The lingerie drummer, getting the grim 
humor of the situation, laughed, and the 
laugh came like a challenge, taunting the 
quick-tempered soul of the Flopper. 
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THE CROWD OPENED, MAKING A LANE 
THROUGH WHICH THE BOY STUMPED 
ON HIS CRUTCH, HIS FACE FLUSHED 
AND EAGER, WHILE THE FLOPPER FOL- 
LOWED SLOWLY, ROCKING FROM SIDE 
TO SIDE AS HE HELPED HIMSELF 
ALONG WITH THE PALM OF HIS LEFT 
HAND FLAT IN THE DUST OF THE 
ROAD, TRAILING HIS WABBLING LEG 
BEHIND HIM 
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“Come on, mister!” urged the boy ex- 
citedly. 

“ God bless you, son,” said the Flopper, 
while he flung an inward curse at the man 
who had laughed. “Son, God bless you 
fer yer good heart; go ahead, I'll stick to 
you.” 

The crowd opened, making a lane 
through which the boy stumped on his 
crutch, his face flushed and eager, while 
the Flopper followed slowly, rocking from 
side to side as he helped himself along with 
the palm of his left hand flat in the dust of 
the road, trailing his wabbling leg behind 
him. 

The crowd closed in behind and moved 
forward. 

Mrs. Thornton’s face was fever-flushed, 
her eyes bright; in her weak state she was 
on the verge of nervous hysteria. 

“T want to go, Robert!” she cried. “I 
must go!” 

“ But, my dear,” protested Thornton 
harshly, “ this is simply the height of ab- 
surdity. For Heaven’s sake be sensible, 
Naida. Just imagine what people would 


say if they saw us here with this outfit of 
idiots; they’d think we’d gone mad.” 


“T don’t care what they’d think,” she 
returned feverishly, her frail fingers pluck- 
ing nervously at the arms of her chair. “I 
must go—I must—I must.” 

Thornton glanced at the nurse, then 
stared at his wife. Miss Harvey’s meaning 
look was hardly necessary to drive home to 
him the fact that Mrs. Thornton was in 
no condition to be denied anything. 

Red-faced, Thornton strode to the back 
of the chair and began to push it along. 

“Of all the damned foolishness that 
ever I heard of,” he gritted savagely, “ this 
is the worst!” His face went redder still 
with mortification. “If this ever leaks 
out I’ll never hear the last of it. Look at 
us—bringing up the rear of a gibbering 
mob of yokels! We're fit for a padded 
cell!” 

In the crowd Madison rubbed shoulders 
for a moment with Pale Face Harry. 

“ Who’s the party with the wheel-chair 
behind?” the former asked. 

“ Millionaire — Chicago — private car 
—Flopper’s got the wife going hard—rode 
down with them,” coughed Pale Face 
Harry behind his hand. 

“T guess I'll get next,” said Madison. 
“ Circulate, Harry, and cough your head 
offi—don’t hide your light under a bushel 
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—circulate.” And Madison fell back to 
a a acquaintance with the man of mil- 
ions. 

Close-packed upon the road, the proces- 
sion spread out for a hundred yards be- 
hind the Flopper — barefooted children; 
women in multicolored gingham and cali- 
co; men in the uncouth dress of the fields, 
the uncouthness accentuated by the sprink- 
ling of more pretentious clothing worn by 
those who had come from the train. And 
slowly, very slowly, this conglomerate hu- 
man cosmorama moved on, undulating 
queerly with the variant movements of its 
component parts, snail-like, for the Flop- 
per’s pace was slow—as strange a spec- 
tacle, perhaps, as the human eye had ever 
witnessed, something of grimness, some- 
thing of humor, something of awe, some- 
thing of fear exuding from it. 

On the procession went, so slowly as to 
be almost sinister in its movement, until 
at last the cottage of the Patriarch was 
reached. There the throng spread out in a 
long, thin line beneath the maples on either 
side of the Flopper—and waited. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MIRACLE 


THERE was utter silence now, the tread 
of shuffling feet was gone, no man moved, 
it seemed as though no man breathed. 
What was to come? What drear tragedy 
was to be enacted? What awful mockery 
was to fall upon this maimed and muti- 
lated creature within whose deformed and 
pitiful body there, too, was a human soul? 

From the cottage door across the lawn 
came two figures—a girl in simple, cling- 
ing white, her head bowed, and beside her 
walked the Patriarch, his hand resting 
lightly upon her arm, a wondrous figure of 
a man, majestic, simple, grand, his silvered 
hair bared to the sun, his face illumined. 

“ There he is, mister!” whispered young 
Holmes hoarsely. “There he is! Go on, 
mister, go on— see what he can do for 
you!” 

There came a sound that was like a 
great, gasping intake of breath as men and 
women watched. Out toward the Patri- 
arch, alone now, the Flopper began to 
wriggle and writhe his way along. 

More heartrending was his every move- 
ment, for with his quickened pace he 
sought to move without the aid of the only 
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member that was as other men’s, his left 
hand and arm that, in pleading, yearning 
supplication, was stretched out before him 
to the Patriarch. 

The extreme ends of the long line of 
watchers curled a little inward, almost im- 
perceptibly, a half step taken without vo- 
lition. The crippled boy, swaying upon 
his crutch, his lips parted, trembling in 
every limb, edged forward hesitantly, fear- 
fully, now a foot, now another, now the 
bare space of a single inch. 

On went the Flopper. There was still a 
yard to go—two feet—one. Stopped in a 
sudden, deathless hush was all sound. The 
Flopper flung himself forward upon his 
face at the Patriarch’s feet. Stopped was 
all movement, haggard and tense every 
face, strained every eye. 

For a moment that seemed to span 
eternity, in a huddled heap, that crippled, 
twisted thing lay there before them mo- 
tionless, the venerable face above it still 
intent, still listening, turned slowly down- 
ward. Then there was a movement—a 


movement that blanched the watching 
faces to a more pallid white—that dan- 
gling, wabbling leg drew inward slowly, 
very slowly, and hip and knee, as though 


guided by some mighty power, immutable, 
supreme, came deliberately into normal 
form. 

A shriek, a cry, a wail, a sob, a prayer— 
it came now unrestrained—hysteria was 
loosed; men clutched at each other and 
cowered, hiding their faces with their 
hands; women dropped to their knees and, 
sobbing, screaming, prayed. Loud it rose, 
the turmoil of human souls aghast and 
quailing before a manifestation that seemed 
to fling them face to face, uncovered, 
naked, before the awful power and majesty 
and might of Heaven itself. 

They looked again —fearfully. The 
twisted thing was standing now, standing 
but still deformed — with crooked neck, 
with curved, bent, palsied arm. And 
nearer had drawn little Holmes, his head 
thrust forward, shaking as with the ague 
as he gazed on the group before him, ob- 
livious to all else around. 

A twinge of frightful torture swept the 
Flopper’s face, and with that slow, awful 
deliberation the misshapen arm straight- 
ened out. Men cried aloud again and 
again; a woman fainted, another here, an- 
other there; children wailed and ran, some 
shrieking, some whimpering, for the woods. 
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Again the spasm crossed the Flopper’s 
face—a shuddering, muscular contortion— 
and from the shoulder rose his head. 

Inward drew the ends of the line of 
paroxysm-stricken people — not far, not 
near to that hallowed group, for something 
held them back; but inward gradually 
until the line, no longer straight, was half 
a circle, crescent shaped. Louder came 
that harrowing medley of sounds, its com- 
ponent parts voicing the uttermost depths 
of the soul of each separate individual man 
and woman there—some moaned in terror; 
some prayed, mumbling, still upon their 
knees; some laughed hoarsely, wildly, their 
senses for the moment gone; and some 
were dumb; and some shrieked their 
prayers in frenzy. 

Louder it grew—the end had come— 
that deformed thing stood erect, a perfect 
man; he turned his face toward them, he 
stretched out his arms, and they answered 
him with their wails, their sobs, their 
moans, their cries—answered him from 
their knees, their voices hoarse—answered 
him with trembling lips and tongues that 
would not move. 

And then, suddenly, as though riven 
where they stood and knelt and crouched, 
all movement ceased and every heart stood 
still as, ringing clear above all else, shock- 
ing all else to stunned, petrified silence, 
there came a cry—a cry in a young voice. 
It rang again and again, trembling with 
glad, new life, vibrant, a cry that seemed 
to thrill with chords of happiness and 
ecstasy immeasurable. 

Again it came, again, exultant, pulsing 
with a mighty joy — young Holmes had 
flung his crutch from him and, with out- 
stretched arms, was running toward the 
Patriarch across the lawn. 

For an instant more that stunned, awed 
silence held. All eyes were riveted and 
fixed upon the scene —none looked at 
Madison—if any had they would have 
seen that his face had gone an ivory white. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE AFTERMATH 


“T am cured, Robert! Robert! Robert! 
See, I, too, am cured! Oh, Robert, what 
wondrous joy!” Mrs. Thornton had left 
her wheel-chair and was standing beside 
her husband, standing alone, unaided for 
the first time in many months. 
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“ Naida!” 

It was a hoarse cry from 
Thornton. Then his hand 
passed heavily across his 
face, as though to force his 
brain to coherent action, to 
lift the spell of what seemed a wild phan- 
tasm in all around him. “ Naida!” He 
sought now to control his voice. “ Naida, 
get back into your chair again!” 

She laughed, a little hysterically, but in 
the laugh was the uplift of a soul en- 
raptured. 
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HIS LEFT HAND WAS STRETCHED OUT IN PLEADING, 
YEARNING SUPPLICATION TO THE PATRIARCH 
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“ But I am cured, Robert. See, dear; 
can’t you understand?” She shook his 
arm. ‘“ See—I am cured. I can walk just 
as I could before I was ill. Oh, Robert, 
Robert! See! See!” She went from him, 
walking a little, running a little, laughing 
the while a low, rippling, glorious laugh 
that was like the music of silver chimes 
ringing out in glad acclaim. 

He stared at her, both hands now to his 
temples; then he turned to look strangely 
at the empty chair—but it was not empty. 
Miss Harvey, the nurse, on her knees, had 
flung herself across it and, with buried 
head, was sobbing unrestrainedly. 

And now upon the lawn was enacted a 
scene indescribable. The long line was 
broken. Men and women ran hither and 
thither, for the most part aimlessly, as 
though in some strange state of coma 
where the mind refused its functions. They 
talked and cried and shouted at each other 
in frenzy without knowing what they said 
—some with tears raining down their faces, 
others with blank countenances, no sign of 
emotion upon them other than the wild, 
dilated eyes. Here and there they rushed 
without volition, their throat noises rising 
above them, float- 
the 


ing through 
still air in a sound 
that no ear had 
ever heard before, 


weird, terrifying. 
Faith? Faith is 
a matter of degree, 
is it not? Who shall define 
faith? Who shall say what 
it is, and who shall place its 
limitations upon it? 
Out in the center of the 
lawn young Holmes was in 
his mother’s arms, the father 
pathetically trying to wrap 
both mother and child in one 
embrace. Around them the 
crowd constantly grew larger. 
Farther out again, Helena 
was leading the Patriarch to- 
ward the cottage, the Flopper 
close behind her—the Patri- 
arch walking with a slow 
tread, his head still turned in 
that listening attitude—and at a distance 
followed a straggling crowd. Then the 
cottage door was shut, and Helena, the 
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A dozen yards fro.a the wheel-chair 
stood Madison, riveted to the spot, mo- 
tionless save for a nervous twitching of 
the lips, his eyes now upon the invalid who 
walked about, now on the little lad who 
had thrown away his crutch. Some one 
plucked at his sleeve, but Madison gave 
no heed—again his arm was pulled, and 
he turned to see Pale Face Harry beside 
him. The other’s countenance was gray, 
the eyes full of a shrinking, terrified light. 

“Doc; for God’s sake, Doc, what does 
it mean?” whispered Harry shakily, mois- 
tening his dry lips with his tongue. “ Doc, 
this ain’t no bunk—there’s something in 
a 

The words seemed to rouse Madison to 
leadership. He stared at the other for a 
moment, then a grim smile flickered across 
his face. 

“ Something in it!” he repeated with an 
ironic laugh, and suddenly grabbed Pale 
Face Harry’s arm and shook him. “ There’s 
so much in it that I’m drunk with it, crazy 
with it; but I’m trying to make myself be- 
lieve it isn’t too good to be true. Get 
that? Get a grip on that, and hang on. 
Don’t lose your nerve, Harry!” 

“T guess I ain’t much 
worse than you,” mumbled 
the other. “ You’re whiter 
than a sheet.” 

“You're right,” admitted 
Madison frankly. “I’m 
queer, but. ’m coming 
around. Helena seems to 
be the only one who never 
lost her grip—she’s got the 
Patriarch and the Flopper 
out of the way and under 

cover. Brace up, 
Harry — what I 
thought we’d get 
in the Roost that 
night is counter- 
feit money to 
what'll come from 
this,” 

His eyes fast- 
ened on a figure 


Patriarch, and the Flopper disappeared younc no-mes FLUNG &IS 


from view. 


CRUTCH FROM HIM 
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that, separating itself from the group 
around young Holmes, now dashed fran- 
tically, hatless, and with disheveled hair 
up to Mr. and Mrs. Thornton. 

“ Who’s that, Harry? He came down 
on the train with you—know him?” 

“He’s only some newspaper guy or 
other,” answered Pale Face Harry me- 
chanically, his eyes still roving wildly over 
the scene around him. 

“ Oh, is that all?” ejaculated Madison 
with a little gasp. “ I’ve already exhaust- 
ed my thanks to Santa Claus, and here he 
comes with another package done up in 
dinky pink paper tied with baby ribbon, 
and the gold platter it’s on goes with it!” 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Harry 
heavily. 

The newspaperman, the instinct of his 
calling now rising paramount to all else, 
had left the Thorntons and was tearing for 
the wagon-track on his way to the station 
and the telegraph-office like one possessed. 

“ By to-morrow morning,” went on 


Madison softly, “ the missionaries will be 
explaining this to the Eskimo at Oo-lou- 
lou, the near-invalids in California will be 
packing their trunks, likewise those in the 


languid shade of the Florida palms; they'll 
be listing it on the stock exchange in New 
York, and the breath of Eden will waft 
itself o’er plain and valley until—” he 
stopped suddenly as Mrs. Thornton’s voice 
reached him. 

“T am going to walk back, Robert.” 

“Yes; but, Naida,” Thornton protest- 
ed, “ you’re not strong enough yet.” 

“Don’t you understand?” she cried, 
half laughing, half sobbing. “ There is no 
‘yet.’ I am cured, dear—all cured. I’m 
well and strong. Try to understand, 
Robert—oh, I’m so happy, so—so thank- 
ful. I know that it’s almost impossible to 
believe—but try to understand.” 

“ T am trying to,” said Thornton numb- 
iy, watching her as she moved about. 
* And it seems as though I were in a dream 
—that this isn’t real—that you’re not 
real.” 

“ Tt’s not a dream,” she affirmed. “Oh, 
I’m so strong again! Why, Robert, it would 
be just as absurd for me to be wheeled 
back in that chair as for you to be, and be- 
sides I have no right to do that now. It 
would be a sacrilege, profaning the grati- 
tude in my heart. I am cured, and these 
poor people here must see that I am cured. 
Robert, we must leave that wheel-chair 
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here that others, poor sufferers who will 
come now, will see and believe and be 
cured, too. And, Robert, in some way, we 
who are rich must do something to help 
people get here.” 

“ Naida”—and Thornton’s voice was 
low and shaken—“ I feel as though I were 
in another world. I have seen what I can 
hardly make myself believe that I have 
seen. I feel as you do about helping 
others—how could I feel otherwise? What 
we can do I do not know as yet, either; 
but I will do anything. I was a scoffing 
fool—and you were cured before my eyes, 
a boy was cured, and that other, deformed 
as no creature was ever deformed before, 
was cured.” 

Thornton’s lips quivered, and he hid his 
face in his hands. 

“While the iron is hot—strike,” mur- 
mured Madison. 

He gazed a moment longer at the group. 
Mrs. Thornton’s hand was on her hus- 
band’s shoulder now—then his eyes roved 
over the frenzied scenes still being enacted 
everywhere upon the lawn. 

“I wonder?” he muttered. The frown 
on his forehead cleared suddenly. “ Of 
course!” said he to Pale Face Harry. 
“It’s a cinch—it’s as good as done!” 

Harry stared at him queerly. 

“No, Harry,” smiled Madison, “ my 
pulse is quite normal now, thank you. 
Listen. This is where we call the first 
show-down on cold hands—and the dealer 
slips himself an ace.” He drew a key from 
his pocket and put it in Harry’s hand. 
“ That’s the key of the small trunk in my 
room at the hotel—front room, right-hand 
side of the hall. There’s a check-book in 
the tray—and I'll give you twenty minutes 
to get back here with it. You'll find me 
somewhere around here, but you needn’t 
let the whole earth in on the presentation 
—see? Now beat it!” 

As Pale Face Harry hurried away, 
Madison, seemingly as aimless, as hysteric- 
al as the hundreds about him, moved here 
and there, but unostentatiously he kept 
nearing the upper end of the lawn, and 
finally, hidden by the wood-shed at the 
farther end of the cottage, he slipped 
quickly around to the rear. Here the 
garden stretched almost to the edge of the 
sandy beach—not a soul was in sight—and 
the beat of the surf deadened the sound 
from the front lawn to little more than a 
low, indistinct murmur. 
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Quickly now Madison stepped to where 
one of the old-fashioned windows, that 
swung inward from the center like double 
doors, was open and, reaching in his hand, 
tapped sharply twice in succession with his 
knuckles on the pane. The sill was not 
quite on a level with his shoulders and he 
could see inside—it was Helena’s room, 
and the door to the hall was open. Again 
he knocked. Came then the sound of foot- 
steps, and from the hall the Flopper’s face 
peered cautiously around the jamb of the 
door. 

“Tell Helena to come here,” called 
Madison softly. 

The Flopper turned his head, called 
obediently, and in a dazed sort of way 
came himself to the window. His face 
was haggard, and he shivered as he licked 
his lips. 

“TI pulled de stunt,” said the Flopper 
in a croaking voice, “but de kid, Doc; 
did you see the kid? I got de shakes—it’s 
like de whole of hell an’ de other place 
was loose, an’ Helena’s gone batty, an’— 
pipe her, dere she is.” 

Into the room came Helena, her face 
like chalk, all color gone from even her 
lips. She clutched at the window beside 
the Flopper for support. 

“T’m__‘ frightened,” she whispered. 
“We've gone too far—it’s—it’s—John 
Madison, I’m frightened.” 

Madison did not speak for a moment— 
he was a consummate leader. He looked, 
smiling reassuringly, from one to the other, 
and then leaned soothingly, confidentially, 
in over the sill. 

“TI know how you feel — felt just the 
same myself for a bit,” said he quietly. 
“ But now look here; you’ve got to pull 
yourselves together—there’s nothing to be 
afraid of. It’s natural enough. It’s faith, 
Helena, and that’s what we were banking 
on, only not quite so hard. That kid and 
Mrs. Thornton annexed the real brand, 
that’s all, and when the genuine thing is 
on tap I cross my fingers and yell for faith 
—there’s nothing to stop it. And that’s 
the way it’s got both of you, too, eh? Well, 
that only makes our game the safer and 
the more certain, doesn’t it? So come on, 
now, pull yourselves together.” 

“In de last act, when I was gettin’ me 
head into joint,” mumbled the Flopper, 
“was when de kid yelled—I can hear it 
yet, an’—” 

“ Forget it!” Madison broke in a little 
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sharply; then, tactfully, his voice full of 
unbeunded admiration: “ You’re an artist, 
Flopper—a wonder. You pulled the great- 
est act that was ever on the boards, and 
you pulled it as no other man on earth 
could have pulled it. Flopper, you make 
me feel humble when I look at you.” 

“ Swipe me!” said the Flopper, bright- 
ening. “ D’ye mean it, Doc—honest?” 

“Mean it?” ejaculated Madison. 
“You’re the whole thing, Flopper—you 
win. Come on now, Helena, buck up— 
we’ve got another little act due in about 
fifteen minutes—don’t let a lot of yowling 
rubes get your goat. Why, say, we’ve got 
the whole show on the stampede — and 
we’ve got to rush our luck.” 

“ Sure!” struck in the Flopper. “ Dat’s 
de way to talk—leave it to de Doc every 
time. I ain’t feezed half de way I was.” 

“T’m all right,” said Helena a little 
tremulously. “ What is it we’re to do?” 

“ Good!” said Madison, smiling at her 
approvingly. “ That sounds better. Now 
listen—and listen hard. From this min- 
ute this cottage is the shrine. Get that? 
Shrine. You’ve got to keep the hush fall- 


ing here, and keep it falling all the time— 
a sort of holy, hallowed silence, under- 


stand? Lay it on thick—make the crowd 
stand back—make the guy that comes in 
here feel as though he ought to come in on 
his knees and as if he’d be struck dead if 
he didn’t. Get the slow music and the 
low lights working. And keep the Patri- 
arch well back of the drop except when he’s 
on for a turn. Get me? He’s no side 
show with a barker in front of the tent— 
don’t forget that for a minute. The harder 
it is to get to see the Patriarch and the less 
he’s seen the bigger he plays up when he’s 
on. He goes to no man under any condi- 
tions, and the only man or woman that 
gets to him is through faith and supplica- 
tion, and a double order of it at that. 
Keep the solemn, breathless tap turned on 
all the time.” 

Helena looked at him with a strange 
little smile quivering on her lips. 

“Tt’s a good thing I’ve got a sense of 
humor,” she said slowly, “ or else I think 
I’d—lI’d—” 

“ No, you wouldn’t,” interposed Madi- 
son cheerfully. “ But time’s flying. You’re 
going to have visitors in a few minutes, and 
here’s where the Patriarch gets tucked away 
out of sight behind the veil for a starter, 
leaving his presence hovering and throb- 
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bing all around in the air. You stay with 
him, Flopper, in a back room somewhere, 
and hold his hand. Where is he now?” 

“In his armchair in the sitting-room,” 
said Helena. “ And he’s still listening in 
that queer way he did out on the lawn. 
I think he knows in a faint sort of way 
what’s happened.” 

“That’s good,” exclaimed Madison; 
“it'll make him happy. Well, lead him 
gently into retirement. I guess that’s all— 
now, hurry.” 

“Who is it that’s coming?” interposed 
Helena quickly, as Madison started away 
from the window. 

Madison grinned. 

“Some friends of the Flopper’s. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thank-Offering—you'll like them 
immensely, Helena. The lady walks quite 
well now, and—” 

“ Walks!” exclaimed the Flopper, who 
evidently had not assimilated Madison’s 
previous reference to Mrs. Thornton. 
“ De lady dat I come wid in de private 
car—walks? ” 

“ Of course,” said Madison pleasantly. 

“Cured? All cured?” gasped the 
Flopper. 

“ Of course,” said Madison again—com- 
placently. 

“Say,” cried the Flopper—“ say, I’m 
goin’ dippy! Another one de same as de 
kid, Doc?” 

“ Same as the kid, Flopper—faith.” 

“Swipe me!” muttered the Flopper 
helplessly. 


CHAPTER XII 
“SAID THE SPIDER TO THE FLY” 


By the wheel-chair, Mrs. Thornton, her 
husband, and Doc Madison were in earnest 
conversation—and around them was a mass 
of people. The crowd had divided into 
two, or, rather, was constantly coming and 
going between two points—young Holmes 
and Mrs. Thornton—and still the hysteria 
was upon men and women. 

“T am stunned and stupefied,”” Madison 
was saying, and his hand trembled visibly 
in its outflung gesture. “I am not, I am 
afraid, a man of deep sensibilities, but I 
cannot help feeling that I have been chosen 
to witness this sight for some great, ul- 
terior purpose. It’s as though this place 
were hallowed, set apart; that here, if only 
one has faith, man’s miraculous power is 
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boundless—feel I should help some way. 
I—I’m afraid I don’t explain myself well.” 

“TI know what you mean,” Mrs. Thorn- 
ton returned eagerly. “It is what I was 
saying to my husband—to make this place 
known, to help to bring suffering people 
here.” 

Madison nodded silently. 

“And if you, who have no personal 
cause for gratitude, feel like that, how 
much more should we who — whe — oh, 
there are no words to tell it—my heart is 
too full!” Mrs. Thornton smiled through 
tears. “ Robert, you said you would do 
anything.” } 

“ Yes, dear,” Thornton answered grave- 
ly. “ But what? We cannot do things in 
a moment. If money—” 

Madison shook his head. 

“It’s beyond money,” he explained. 
“Money is only a secondary considera- 
tion. It’s the needs of the place that are 
paramount. It’s not so much the bring- 
ing of people here—they will hear of what 
has taken place and will flock here in num- 
bers as time goes on. But then—what? 
What can be done with them in this little 
village? For a time, perhaps, they could 
be accommodated — but after that . they 
must be turned away.” 

“Turned away!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thornton in a hurt voice. “Turned away 
from hope—to bitterness and misery 
again! No, no; they must not! Why ”— 
she grasped her husband’s arm agitated- 
ly—“ why couldn’t we buy land and put 
little houses upon it where they could 
stay?” 

Madison leaned suddenly toward her. 

“T believe you’ve hit on the idea, Mrs. 
Thornton,” he said excitedly. ‘“ Why not? 
It would be the finest thing that was ever 
done in the world. But why not go fur- 
ther—this should not be a private enter- 
prise with the burden on the few.” 

He turned abruptly on Mr. Thornton. 

“What a monument from grateful 
hearts, what a tribute to that saintly soul 
a huge sanatorium, built and properly en- 
dowed, would be! And it is feasible— 
purely from the voluntary contributions 
of those who come here and have money— 
free as the air to the poor who are sick— 
free to all, for that matter—no one asked 
to give—but the poorest would gladly lay 
down their mites.” 

“'Yes—oh, yes!” cried Mrs. Thornton 


raptly. 
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“ Yes,” admitted her husband thought- 
fully; “ that might be done.” 

“There is no doubt of it,” asserted 
Madison enthusiastically. ‘“ It needs but 
the initiative on the part of some one, on 
our part, and the rest will take care of 
itself. But we must, of course, have the 
indorsement of the Patriarch. Why not 
go to the cottage now, at once, and talk 
it over? ” 

“Can we see him?” asked Mrs. Thornton 
wistfully. ‘“ Oh, I would like to kneel at 
his feet and pour out my gratitude! But 
see how all these people go no nearer than 
that row of trees, as though love or fear 
or reverence kept them from going far- 
ther.” 

“True,” said Madison; “and I sense 
that very thing myself—all men must 
sense it after what has taken place; all 
must feel the presence of a power too ma- 
jestic, too full of awe for the mind to grasp. 
This faith ”’—he threw out his hands in 
an impotent gesture—“ we can only accept 
it unquestioningly as a mighty thing, an 
actual, living, existent thing, even if we 
cannot fully understand. But I feel that 
with what we have in mind we have a right 
to go there now—and we should take that 
little lad who was cured as well—and his 
parents, they should come, too.” 

“ And shall we see him?” Mrs. Thorn- 
ton asked again tensely. 

“Why, I do not know,” Madison re- 
plied; “ but at least we shall see his niece, 
Miss Vail; and it is with her, in any case, 
that we would have to discuss the plan, 
for the Patriarch, you know, is deaf and 
dumb and blind.” 

“You know them, don’t you?” Thorn- 
ton inquired. 

Madison smiled a little strangely, a 
little deprecatingly. 

“If one can speak of ‘ knowing’ such 
as they—yes,” he answered. ‘“ When I 
came, two weeks ago, the Patriarch was 
not wholly blind, and he was very kind 
to me. I learned to love the gentle soul 
of the man, and in a way, skeptical though 
I was, I felt his power; but I never realized 
until this afternoon how stupendous, how 
immeasurable it was.” 

“Let us go to the cottage, then,” sug- 
gested Thornton. “ Naida dear, let me 
help you; it is quite a little distance 
and—”’ 

She put out her hands in a happy, in- 
timate way to hold him off. 


? 
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“ You can’t realize it, Robert, can you? 
That dear, practical business head of yours 
makes it even harder for you than it is for 
me—and I can hardly realize it myself. 
But I am cured, dear, and I’m well and 
strong, and I don’t need any help. Why, 
Robert, I am going to help you now, in- 
stead of always being a source of worry 
and anxiety to you. Come, let us go.” 

“If you will walk slowly,” suggested 
Madison, “ I’ll speak to the little Holmes 
boy and his parents, and bring them 
with us.” 

He moved away as he spoke—in the 
direction of a racking cough that rose 
above the confused, murmuring voices on 
every hand; and in a little knot of people 
he was for a moment pressed close against 
Pale Face Harry. 

“ All right,” whispered the latter; “ it’s 
in your pocket now—but say, no more 
runs like that for me; I’m all in. I thought 
sure I was cured myself—I hadn’t coughed 
for—” 

“Never mind about that now,” said 
Madison rapidly. ‘“ I want the crowd kept 
away from the doors of the bank vault if 
they show any tendency to get too close, 
though I don’t think that’ll happen— 
they’re too numbed and scared yet. But 
you know the game. Keep the awe going 
and the ‘holy ground’ signs up. Any- 
body that steps across that stretch be- 
tween the trees and the cottage on and 
after the present date of writing does it 
with bowed head and his shoes off—get 
the idea?” 

Pale Face Harry grinned. 

“That’s easy,” he answered. “ Any- 
thing’d steer ’em now—they’re like sheep. 
Leave it to me to keep the soft pedal on.” 

With a nod Madison turned away, the 
tense expression on his face assumed 
again; and presently he was talking to 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, and patting the 
boy’s head in a clumsy, overwrought fash- 
ion. 

“T—I don’t dar’st to go,” and Mrs. 
Holmes clutched wildly at the boy, still 
sobbing. 

“ But Mrs. Thornton is going,” urged 
Madison gently, “ and I know your grati- 
tude is no less than hers—it couldn’t be 
less, with this little lad restored to you. 
I am sure you want to show it—don’t 
you?” 

“T think we’d orter go, ma,” said Mr. 
Holmes uneasily. 
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The boy put his hand in Madison’s. 

“JT want to go, mister,” he choked. 
“ Take me, mister, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, I think we’d orter go,” repeated 
Mr. Holmes. “Come along, ma,” and he 
took his wife’s arm. 

It was a strange group—the Thorntons, 
rich, refined, to whom luxury was neces- 
sity; the Holmeses, poor, uncultured, 
coarsely dressed; and Madison, who walked 
with set face, head lowered a little, his pace 
slowing perceptibly, humbly it seemed, the 
nearer he came to the cottage door. 

Neither Thornton, nor Holmes, nor 
Holmes’s wife spoke. Mrs. Thornton’s 
arm was flung around the boy’s shoulder, 
and he kept looking up into her tearful 
face—there was a bond between them that, 
young as he was, held him in its thrall. 
Out across the lawn, dotted here and there 
in knots and groups and little crowds, men 
and women stopped where they stood and 
watched, making no effort to follow—and 
some, at the renewed evidence of the 
miraculous, once more so vividly before 
their eyes, dropped again to their knees. 

They reached the door and Madison 
drew back a little and, with the others, 


waited silently after he had knocked. Then 
the door opened slowly and Helena, slim 
and girlish in her simple white dress, ap- 


peared upon the threshold. Her great 
dark eyes traveled slowly from one to an- 
other, and then her face lighted with a 
gentle smile. 

“ Miss Vail,” began Madison diffidently, 
“this is Mrs. Thornton and her husband 
and the little lad, with his parents, who 
owe so much to the Patriarch, and they 
have come to—” 

“To try and say a little of what is in 
their hearts.” Mrs. Thornton stepped im- 
pulsively forward and held out her hands 
to Helena; then, breaking down suddenly, 
she began to sob, and the two were in each 
other’s arms. 

Doc Madison shot a covert glance at the 
three behind him—Thornton and Holmes 
and Mrs. Holmes. Holmes. with downcast 
eyes, was shuffling awkwardly from foot to 
foot: Mrs. Holmes, her woman’s instinct 
touched, was watching the scene with face 
aglow, her eyes moist anew; Thornton was 
staring fascinated at Helena, a sort of 
breathless, wondering admiration in his 
eyes. 

Madison involuntarily followed Thorn- 
ton’s look; then stole a glance back again 
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at Thornton, who was still gazing intently 
at Helena. 

“ Say,” observed Madison to himself, 
“the longer you live the more you learn, 
don’t you? That’s the kind of stuff 
Helena wears from now on, the clinging 
white, with the bare throat effect, and all 
that. Why, say, like that she’s what the 
poets call radiantly divine—eh, what?” 

Mrs. Thornton raised her head, and her 
hands, creeping to Helena’s face, brushed 
the brown hair tenderly back from the 
white forehead. 

“Oh, how good and sweet and pure you 
are!” she murmured brokenly. 

A quick, sudden flush, passing, to all but 
Madison, as one of demure and startled 
modesty, swept in a crimson tide to 
Helena’s face. 

“ You — you must not say that,” she 
faltered, shaking her head. “I—you 
must not say that.” 

Mrs. Thornton smiled at her and slipped 
her arm affectionately around Helena’s 
waist. 

“T could not help it, dear,” she whis- 
pered. “It came spontaneously. And it 
makes me so happy to find you like this, 
makes it so much more a joy in doing what 
we have come to talk to you about.” 

“What you have come to talk to me 
about?” Helena, steadying herself, re- 
peated the words almost composedly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Thornton, an 
eagerness in her voice again. “ But—may 
we come in? Is it—” 

“ All may come in here,” Helena an- 
swered softly; “and”—her eyes met 
Thornton’s fixed gaze and dropped quick- 
ly—* please come in,” she ended abruptly. 


CHAPTER XIII 
REAL MONEY 


THE two women passed inside the cot- 
tage, Mrs. Thornton holding out her hand 
again to the little lad; while Holmes and 
his wife followed hesitantly, awed. In the 
rear Thornton grasped Madison’s arm 
suddenly. 

“T never saw such a beautiful face,” he 
whispered tensely. “ It’s wonderful.” 

“Yes,” assented Madison. “ But every- 
thing here seems full of a rare, strange 
beauty, a hallowed something—it lifts one 
beyond material things. You feel it—a 
great, calm solemnity all about you.” 
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He closed the door softly behind him. 

Mrs. Thornton’s eyes swept questioning- 
ly, ‘anxiously, and a little timidly about the 
plain, quiet room; and then she spoke, her 
voice unconsciously hushed: 

“ He—he is not here?” 

Helena shook her head.as she led Mrs. 
Thornton to a chair. 

“ Not now,” she replied in a low voice. 
“ The strain of this afternoon has left him 
weary and very tired—much has gone out 
of him in response to the faith he felt but 
could not see.” 

“ But he knows?” said Mrs. Thornton 
eagerly, reaching for Helena’s hand. “ He 
knows?” 

“Yes,” Helena answered quietly, “he 
knows. He always knows.” She nodded 
gravely to the others. “ Please sit down.” 

Madison quietly took the chair nearest 
the table; Thornton one a little in front of 
Madison and nearer his wife and Helena, 
who were close by the big open fireplace; 
the two Holmeses sat down on the edges 
of chairs a little behind Madison; while 
young Holmes knelt, his arms in Mrs. 
Thornton’s lap, his head turned a little 
sidewise, his chin cupped in one hand, as 


he stared breathlessly around him. 

It was the boy who broke the momen- 
tary silence. 

* Ain’t that other fellow here, neither— 


the fellow that was worse’n me?” he 
whispered. 

Helena leaned toward him. 

“Yes: he is here,” she answered, smi- 
ling sweetly. “ He is with the Patriarch.” 
She lifted her head to include the others 
in her words. “It is very wonderful, his 
gratitude. He will not leave the Patriarch 
—he says he will not leave him ever, that 
all he has to give for the debt he owes is 
the life the Patriarch gave back to him, 
and he will listen to nothing but that he 
should devote that life to the Patriarch’s 
service.” 

“ T’d like to, too.”” Young Holmes spoke 
with a quick flush on his face. “ Can I, 
miss—can I?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Helena gently. “ Who 
knows what there may be that you can 
do?” 

“ Dear boy,” said Mrs. Thornton, stro- 
king the lad’s head. She looked quickly at 
Helena. “We, too, are grateful, more 
than there are words to tell, and we, too, 
would like to show our gratitude. We are 
rich, and money—” 
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“Money!” The word came in shocked, 
hurt interruption from Helena as a signal 
flashed from Madison’s eyes. “ The Patri- 
arch does not do these things for money— 
it would be a bitter grief to him to be mis- 
judged in that way, even in thought. It 
is the love in his heart for the suffering 
ones, and his power goes out to all who 
ask it freely, with no thought of recom- 
pense or gain, and his joy and happiness 
are the joy and happiness of others.” 

“And right off the bat, too!” said 
Madison admiringly to himself. “ Now 
wouldn’t that get you? Say, could you 
beat it—could you beat it?” 

“Oh, I did not mean that,” and Mrs. 
Thornton spoke almost piteously. “ Please, 
please do not think so, for I know so well 
that money, in a personal sense, could have 
no place here, that it would indeed be 
sacrilege. It is in quite another way. 
Robert, Mr. Madison, you explain what 
we should like to do.” 

It was Madison who explained. 

“It is Mrs. Thornton’s idea, Miss Vail,” 
he said earnestly; “and it is one that I 
know will realize the Patriarch’s dearest 
wish—to extend his sphere of helpfulness 
to others, to reach out to all who are 
stricken and have faith to come. I re- 
member his writing that on the slate he 
used for conversation before his sight was 
completely taken from him. I remember 
the words as though they were before me 
now: ‘I have dreamed often of a wider 
field, of reaching out to help the thousands 
beyond this little town—it would be won- 
drous joy.’ ” 

“Yes?” said Helena in a suppressed 
voice. 

“In a way,” Madison went on gravely, 
“his dream is already realized. What has 
happened here this afternoon will in a few 
hours be known to the whole civilized 
world, and there will be no room for in- 
credulity or doubt — on whatever ground 
people see fit to base their belief, they must 
still believe; and, believing, they will come 
here in ever-increasing numbers—but this 
little village is totally inadequate to ac- 
commodate them. At first, yes, as I said 
to Mrs. Thornton; but afterward — no. 
Mrs. Thornton’s idea— Mr. Thornton’s 
idea and my own, if I may say so—is to 
build and endow a great sanatorium that, 
in consonance with the Patriarch’s ideals, 
shall be free to all, and we feel that the 
money for this purpose will come gladly 
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and spontaneously, as it so appropriately 
should come, from those who find joy and 
peace and health again at the Patriarch’s 
hands.” 

Helena half rose from her chair as she 
stole a veiled glance at Madison. 

“Tt would be wonderful,” she said with 
a little catch in her voice. “And he—it 
would be the one thing in the world for 
him. But—but it would take a great deal 
of money.” 

“ Yes,” said Madison slowly; “ at least 
half a million.” 

Thornton turned toward Madison. 

“As much as that?” he asked tenta- 
tively. 

“T should say so,” replied Madison 
thoughtfully. ‘“ You see, it’s the endow- 
ment, after all, that is the most important. 
Say that the building and equipment cost 
only a hundred thousand, that would only 
leave an income from the other four hun- 
dred thousand, at six per cent, of twenty- 
four thousand dollars—not enough in itself 
even, but it would be augmented, of course, 
by the contributions that would still come 
in.” 


Thornton nodded his head. 


“ That is so,” he agreed; “ but there is 
the time to consider—it would take a long 
while to raise that amount.” 


“No,” rejoined Madison. “A _ few 
months at the outside. Thornton ”—he 
reached out and laid his hand impressive- 
ly on the other’s sleeve—“ we are not deal- 
ing with ordinary things here; we have 
witnessed this afternoon a sight that should 
teach us that. Here in this very room, be- 
side us now, your wife, that little boy, is 
evidence of power beyond what we have 
ever known before. Have we not that 
same power to count on still? It would 
be an ingrate heart indeed that, owing all, 
returned nothing.” 

“Yes.” murmured Mrs. Thornton. 
“ Mr. Madison is right. I know it, I feel 
it—the money will come faster than we 
have any idea of.” 

Madison smiled at her quietly. 

“Tt will come,” he continued. “ People 
will give their money, their jewels, any- 
thing, and give joyfully; and until the 
amount in hand is large enough to warrant 
beginning operations, Miss Vail naturally 
will be its guardian.” 

“1?” said Helena hesitantly. “ I—I am 
only a girl; I should not know what to 
do.” 
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“You would not have to do anything, 
Miss Vail,” Madison told her reassuringly. 
“When the time comes for advice, the ma- 
king of plans and the carrying of them 
out, the brightest minds in this country 
will be offered freely, you will see.” 

“ And meanwhile,” inquired Thornton— 
he had been studying Helena’s profile in- 
tently—“ would you propose keeping the 
contributions here?” 

“ Of course!” said Madison. “ And not 
only here, but openly displayed; as an 
added incentive for others to give, if added 
incentive be needed. Here, for instance ” 
—he rose as he spoke, went to the mantel 
over the fireplace, and lifted down a quaint, 
japanned box, fashioned in the shape of a 
little chest, which he placed upon the table. 
“ And here, too ”—he crossed to the book- 
shelves in the alcove and took down a very 
old, flexible-covered book. “Once,” he 
said, “the Patriarch showed me this. It 
was a blank book originally, half of it is 
blank still; but in the front, in the Patri- 
arch’s own writing, is an essay he wrote in 
the years gone by on ‘The Power of 
Faith —what could be more fitting than 
that the remaining pages should be filled 
with a record of the contributions to that 
faith?” 

He laid the book on the table beside the 
little chest and sat down again. ‘“ There 
is no display, no ornamentation in this; it 
is simplicity, those things serving which are 
first at hand, as it seems to me it should 
be; those who give record their names and 
gifts in this book; the little chest to hold 
the gifts is open, free to the inspection of 
all.” 

“ But is that wise?” demurred Thorn- 
ton. “So large a sum of money as must 
accumulate to be left openly about? 
Would it not be a temptation to some to 
steal? Might it not even endanger Miss 
Vail and the Patriarch himself—subject 
them, indeed, to attack?” 

“T get your idea,” said Madison to him- 
self, while he gazed at Thornton in pained 
surprise; “ but there’ll never be more than 
the day’s catch in the box at a time; 
though, of course, you don’t know that. 
You see, we'll empty it every night and 
start it off fresh every morning with a 
trinket or two put back for bait. I’m glad 
you mentioned it, though; it’s a little de- 
tail I mustn’t forget to speak to the Flop- 
per about.” 

Aloud he said, and there was a sort of 
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shocked awe in his voice: “ Steal—here/ 
In this sacred place! No man would dare 
—the most hardened criminal would draw 
back. Why do even we who sit here speak 
as we have been speaking, with hushed 
and lowered voices? That very sense of a 
presence unseen around 

us, that hovers over us, 

is a mightier safeguard \\ \ 

than the strongest bolts 

and locks, than the 

steel - barred vaults of 

any bank. It would 

seem, indeed, -to pro- 
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slowly he drew out his check-book and laid 
it upon the table. 

“T am not a rich man ”—his voice was 
very low, very earnest—“ but I feel that 
this is something deeper, grander, bigger 
than anything the world perhaps has ever 

known before; some- 
thing higher and above 
one’s own self; it seems 
as though here were the 
chrysalis that, once de- 
veloped to its perfect 
state, would sweep pain 
and sorrow from suffer- 


“I AM NOTA RICH MAN, MISS VAIL," HE SAID WITH 
A GRAVE SMILE, “ BUT I CAN GIVE THIS, AND 
I GIVE IT WITH GREAT JOY IN MY HEART” 


fane our own faith even to entertain such 
an idea; to me this place is a solemn 
shrine, and there is only purity and faith 
and stillness here, the dwelling-place of a 
power as compassionate as it is mighty.” 

Madison stopped abruptly and a silence 
fell. Each seemed busy with his or her 
own thoughts. About them was quiet, 
stillness, peace; twilight was falling, and a 
soft, mellow light filled the room. 

“No one would dare.” The words came 
from Mrs. Thornton breathlessly. 

Madison’s hand went to his pocket; 


ing humanity; it is as though a new, glad 
era had dawned for all mankind. I am 
glad to give and humbly proud to have a 
part in this.” 

He took out his fountain pen, opened 
the check-book, and began to write. 

Thornton leaned forward, watching him. 

Silence fell again—there was no sound 
save the almost inaudible scratching of 
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Madison’s pen. Upon Mrs. Thornton’s face 
was a happy, radiant smile; Helena’s was 
impassive, but in the dark eyes lurked a 
puzzled light; the two Holmeses sat awk- 
wardly, still upon the edges of their chairs, 
gazing at their son across the room, in- 
credulously, as though they still could not 
believe — and occasionally Mrs. Holmes 
wiped her eyes. 

Madison’s pen moved on: “ Pay to the 
order of Miss Helena Vail the sum of ten 
thousand dollars.” He carefully inscribed 
the amount in numerals in the lower left- 
hand corner. 

“ Honest,” he confided to himself, as he 
signed the check, “I feel so philanthropic 
I could almost make myself believe I had 
this money in the bank.” 

He tore the check from its stub and, 
standing up, handed it to Helena. 

“T am not a rich man, Miss Vail, as 
I mentioned,” he said with a grave smile, 
“but I can give this, and I give it with 
great joy in my heart.” 

Helena took the check, glanced at it, 
gasped a little, lifted her eyes, an instant’s 
mocking glint in them, and veiled them 
quickly with her long lashes. 

“ No ”—Madison’s hand, palm up, went 
out protestingly—“ no; do not thank me, 
it is little enough.” 

He sat down again, drew the Patriarch’s 
blank book toward him and, on the line 
beneath the one where the Patriarch had 
ended his essay with the words, “ such is 
the power of faith,” wrote his name and 
set down the amount of his contribution. 

“Ten thousand dollars!” It was Mrs. 
Thornton speaking, as she took the check 
from Helena. She turned quickly to her 
husband. “ Robert, have you your check- 
book here?” 

Thornton shook his head. 

“No, dear,” he said. “I’m afraid I 
haven't.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter,” said Mrs. 
Thornton brightly. “‘ You can use one of 
Mr. Madison’s checks and write the name 
of your own bank on it —you’ve often 
done that, you know.” 

“ A suggestion,” Madison murmured to 
himself, “for which I thank you,. Mrs. 
Thornton; it sounds so much less crude 
coming from you than from me.” But 
aloud he said courteously: “Take my 
pen, Mr. Thornton.” 

“ Thank you,” from the other as Madi- 
son placed it in his hand. 
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Mrs. Thornton and her husband had 
their heads together now and were whis- 
pering, Thornton with his eyes on Helena, 
who sat with lowered head, twirling Madi- 
son’s check in her hands. Then Thornton 
drew the check-book toward him, scratched 
out the printed name of the bank it bore, 
wrote in another, and went on filling out 
the check. 

“ Eeny-meeny-miny-mo,” said Madison 
to himself. “‘ The suspense is awful. How 
much does he raise the ante? Next to the 
miracle, this is the first real thrill I’ve had 
—I feel like ‘an elevator starting down 
quick.” 

As Madison had done, Thornton tore 
out the check and handed it to Helena. 
Helena stared at it, lifted her eyes to 
Thornton, flushed, and looked down at the 
check again. 

“ Fifty thousand!” 
breathlessly. 

“Splendid!” cried Madison  enthusi- 
astically, rising from his chair and push- 
ing the newly established record of con- 
tributions toward Thornton. “ Splendid! 
There’s sixty of the five hundred thousand 
already. Splendid!” 

Young Holmes ran toward his parents. 

“T want to give too, dad,” he whis- 
pered. “TI want to give, too.” 

“ Reckon so,” said Holmes, getting up 
heavily. ‘‘ Reckon so—an’ I was a goin’ 
to. I ain’t got much, though,” he added 
timorously as his hand went into his 
pocket. : 

There was a little exclamation from 
Helena, and she moved a step forward, as 
though to interpose. Madison looked at 
her quickly and quietly stepped around 
the table, placing himself between her and 
Holmes; then, facing Holmes, he leaned 
over the table from the far side toward the 
other. 

“It’s not the amount, Holmes,” he said 
kindly. “In the broad, true sense, the 
amount counts for nothing —all cannot 
give the same.” 

“Yes,” assented Holmes. “ Reckon 
that’s the way I feel.” He counted the 
bills in his hand and dropped them into 
the little japanned box;, then scrawled his 
name in the book beneath Thornton’s, add- 
ing the amount—eight dollars. 

Madison looked around the group be- 
nignantly. 

“T think they should know out there 
what we have done.” He pointed toward 


she murmured 
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the lawn. “Let us go and tell them, not 
in any set speech, but just simply—each 
of us speaking to a few—the few will tell 
others. Shall we go?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Thornton. “ Yes; let 
us tell them.” She turned to Helena and 
kissed her. “Try and come often to see 
me, dear—we shall be here now for a little 
while at least. Is it asking too much? 
Robert will bring you back and forth from 
the village. And perhaps, if I may, I will 
come out here to see you—may I?” 

“T shall be very glad to do as my wife 
suggests,” said Thornton, holding out his 
hand. “ You will come, Miss Vail?” 

“You are very good—both of you,” 
Helena answered simply. She raised her 
eyes to Thornton—her hand was still in 
his. “ Yes, I will try to come.” 

“Oh, break away!” muttered Madison 
impatiently — but inwardly. He stepped 
to the door and opened it. ‘“ Will you lead 
the way, Mrs. Thornton?” he said calmly, 
standing aside. 

Thornton and his wife passed out; and 
the Holmeses, with clumsy, earnest words 
upon their lips to Helena, followed. Madi- 
son hung back—then stepped quickly to 
Helena. 

“Tear up that check of mine so small 
you can’t find the pieces, Helena,” he said 
hurriedly; ‘ and send Thornton’s right off 
to any old bank you like in New York. 
Indorse it, and write them a note saying 
you wish to open an account. Enclose 
your signature, and tell them to mail back 
the bank-book, a check-book, deposit- 
slips, and all that. They’ll know by the 
newspapers that Thornton’s subscribed 
fifty thousand before they get the check, 
and they’ll feel honored to be your de- 
pository. Do it to-night, understand?” 

“Yes,” and Helena nodded her head. 
“T’ll see to it, all right.” Then, a little 
perturbed: “ But those poor Holmeses and 
their eight dollars, Doc, I—” 

“Now, don’t be greedy, Helena,” re- 
joined Madison cheerfully. “ You mustn’t 
expect everybody to hand out ten and fifty 
thousand just because Thornton and I did; 
try and appreciate the little things of life, 
too ” 


exclaimed Helena angrily. 


“ Oh! ” 
“ Doc Madison, I’d like to—” 
“ Yes, all right, of course,” he interrupt- 


ed, grinning. “ Good-by! That’s all— 

I’m off —see, they’re waiting for me!” 

And leaving Helena with an outraged little 
15 
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flush upon her cheeks, he hurried through 
the door after the others. 


CHAPTER XIV 
KNOTTING THE STRINGS 


Ir is an old saying that some have great- 
ness thrust upon them. True of men, it 
is, in one instance at least, true of places— 
Needley, from an unheard-of, modest, in- 
nocuous, and unassuming little hamlet, 
leaped in a flash into the focus of the 
world’s eyes. 

In huge head-lines the papers in every 
city of every State carried it on their front 
pages. And while the first astounding 
despatch from the metropolitan news- 
paperman was being copied by leading 
dailies everywhere, there came on top of 
it, clinching its veracity beyond possi- 
bility of doubt, the news that Robert 
Thornton, the well-known Chicago multi- 
millionaire, had given fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the cause. 

A man, much less a multimillionaire, 
doesn’t give fifty thousand dollars for a 
bubble, so the managing editors of the 
leading dailies rushed for their star re- 
porters—and the star reporters rushed for 
Needley — and the red-haired, sorrowful- 
faced man in the Needley station grew 
haggard, tottered on the verge of collapse, 
and, between the sheaves of flimsy that the 
reporters fought for the opportunity of 
pushing at him, wired desperately for a 
relief. 

Needley awoke and came to life — as 
from the dead. There was bustle, activity, 
and suppressed and unsuppressed excite- 
ment on every hand—the Waldorf Hotel 
once more opened its doors—the Congress 
Hotel was already full. 

The reporters interviewed everybody 
with but one exception—the Patriarch. 

They interviewed Madison—and Madi- 
son talked to them gravely, quietly, a little 
self-deprecatingly, somewhat abashed at 
the thought of personal exploitage. 

“T wouldn’t be interviewed at all,” he 
told them, “if it were not that mankind 
at large is entitled to every bit of evidence 
that can be obtained. Yes; I gave what I 
could afford, but it was Holmes, a poor 
man, who gave most of all—have you seen 
him? Myself? What does that matter? 
I am unknown; my personality, unlike 
Mr. Thornton’s, can carry no weight. I 
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FROM PERSONAL CONTACT WITH THE PATRI- 
ARCH, HELENA AND THE FLOPPER 
WARNED THEM OFF 


am, I suppose, what you might call a roll- 
ing stone, a world wanderer. My parents 
left me a moderate fortune, and I have 
traveled pretty well and pretty constantly 
all over the world during the last twelve 
or fifteen years. 

“ How did I come to Needley? Well, 
you can call it luck, or something more 
than that, whichever way it appeals to 
you. I was feeling seedy, a little off-color, 
and I started down for a rest and lay-off 
in Maine. I happened to ask a man in 
Portland if he knew of a quiet place. He 
meant to be humorous, I imagine. He said 
Needley was the quietest place he knew 
of. I took him at his word.” 

“ But how do you account for these 
miraculous cures?’ they asked. 

“You have seen them—the results,” 
Madison replied. ‘“ You know the cures 
to be living, vital, irrefutable facts—don’t 
you?” 


“ Yes,” they agreed. 

“ Then,” said Madison, “ there can 
be but one answer—faith. Are we 
not, in view of what has happened, 
forced to the belief that faith is the 
greatest thing, the most potential 
factor, in the world?” 

“ And do you believe, then, that all 
who come here will be cured?” 

Madison shook his head. 

“ Ah, no,” he said; “ far from it. Many 
will come with but the semblance of faith, 
and for those there can be no cure; that 
is evident on the face of it, is it not?” 

They interviewed Thornton — and 
Thornton, too, talked to them; but the 
very presence of Mrs. Thornton was 
weightier far than words. 

They interviewed the Holmeses, and 
they interviewed Needley, individually and 
collectively; and they interviewed Helena; 
but they did not interview the Patriarch. 
Here Helena barred their way; they were 
free to enter the cottage, to copy the names, 
the record of gifts inscribed in the book— 
already a long list, for Needley had re- 
quired no other incentive to give than the 
example that had been set; but that was 
all. 

Quietly, with demure simplicity, Helena, 
prompted by Madison, like a priestess who 
guards some holy, inner shrine, told them 
that sensational notoriety had no place 
there—and the notoriety, for that very 
cause, became the greater! Not that they 
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were denied a sight of the Patriarch’s ven- 
erable and saintly form—they were per- 
mitted to catch glimpses of him on ‘the 
beach, on the lawn, walking with bowed 
head in meditation, a figure whose simple 
majesty inspired words and columns of 
glowing tribute, but from personal contact, 
Helena and the Flopper, always in attend- 
ance, warded them off; retreating always 
to the privacy of the cottage and its inner 
rooms. 

All this had taken four days; and now, 
on the fifth day, there came to Needley 
the vanguard of those who sought this new 
healing power—just a few of them, two or 
three, like far, outflung skirmishers evi- 
dencing the presence of the army corps to 
follow. With the reporters, as far as Madi- 
son was concerned, it was simple enough; 
he had but to let them go their way, per- 
mit them to revel in the stories that were 
on every tongue, to let them view with 
their own eyes facts, while he, modestly 
and diffidently, full of quiet earnestness, 
effaced himself, never thrusting himself 
forward, talking to them only when they 
pressed him. 

But the handling of the sufferers who 
would flock to Needley in response to a 
newspaper publicity and indorsement that 
had been beyond his wildest dreams was 
quite another matter. Madison viewed 
the first arrivals — brought in, from the 
station on cot-beds to the Waldorf Hotel— 
and retired to his room in the Congress to 
wrestle with the niceties and minutiz of 
the problem. 

“ You see,” said Madison to the tip of 
his cigar, as he tilted back his chair and 
extended his legs full on the table-edge— 
“ you see, I believe in faith, all right—and 
that’s no josh. But the trouble with faith 
is that it’s about the scarcest article on 
earth—and I haven’t got any more Flop- 
pers to lead the way.” 

Madison adroitly sent the cigar-ash 
through the window with a tap of his fore- 
finger on the body of the cigar; then he 
frowned, and for a long time sat musingly 
silent. Finally he spoke again, this time 
addressing the toes of his boots: “ With 
the house sold out for the season, the box- 
office doing itself proud, and the audience 
crazy over the first two acts, how about 
act three — h-m— how about act three? 
Kind of a delicate proposition, the staging 
of.act three, and it’s time for the curtain 
to go up; I can hear ’em stamping out 
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front now. I can’t pull off any more 
orgies like last Monday afternoon, even if 
I wanted to, but everybody’s got to have 
a run for his money. Say, how about act 
three?” 

Madison burned up quite a little to- 
bacco in the interval before supper, and 
quite a little more afterward before the 
setting for his perplexing “ third act ” ap- 
peared to unfold itself satisfactorily before 
his mind—indeed, it was close on to half 
past ten when, by a roundabout way, he 
very cautiously and silently approached 
the Patriarch’s cottage. 

In the front of the cottage, the shrine- 
room, as he had christened it, and the 
Patriarch’s sleeping-room were both dark. 
Madison passed around to the beach side 
—here Helena’s room was dark, too, but 
in the Flopper’s window, the end room 
next to the kitchen and wood-shed, there 
was a light. The night was warm and, 
though the shade was drawn, the window 
was open. 

Madison whistled softly, and the Flop- 
per stuck out his head. 

“ Hello, Flopper,” said Madison; “ come 
out here, I want to talk to you. Helena 
in bed?” 

“No; she’s out,” replied the Flopper. 

“Well, hurry up!” urged Madison. 
“Come around in front by the trellis, 
where we can’t be seen first if anybody 
happens to be strolling about.” 

Madison withdrew from the window and 
walked around to the front of the cottage. 
Here, a few yards from the porch, by the 
trellis, already beginning to be leafy green, 
was a rustic bench, on which he seated 
himself. 

Presently the Flopper came out of the 
front door and joined him. 

“Say, Doc,” he announced abruptly, 
“de Patriarch’s been askin’ fer youse yes- 
terday an’ to-day.” 

“ Asking?” repeated Madison. 

“Sure,” said the Flopper. “He can 
scrawl if he is blind, can’t he? He scrawls 
yer name on de slate. We can’t tell him 
nothin’, an’ he’s kinder got de fidgets like 
he t’inks youse had flown de coop.” 

“ That’s so,” muttered Madison. “ It 
is rather difficult to communicate with 
him, isn’t it? I guess we'll have to get 
him some raised letters.” 

“What’s them?” inquired the Flopper. 

“T don’t know exactly,” Madison an- 
swered. “I never saw any, but I believe 
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they have such things. Been asking for 
me, has he? Well, I'll fix it to see him 
to-morrow. Where did you say Helena had 
gone?” 

“TI said she was out,” answered the 
Flopper. “If you ask me where, I’d say 
de same place as last night an’ de night 
before—down to dat private car wid his 
nibs. Say, dere’s some class to dat guy, 
all right, an’ I guess Helena ain’t got her 
eyes shut.” 

“Hey!” ejaculated Madison. 
do you mean?” 

“Well, he’s got de rocks, ain’t he?” de- 
clared the Flopper. ‘“ Why shouldn’t she 
be after him? Dat’s wot we’re here fer, 
ain’t it, de whole bunch of us? An’ she 
ain’t t’rowin’ us, is she, if she sees a chanst 
to pick up somet’ing on her own?” 

Madison turned quickly on the Flopper. 

“You mean,” he said sharply, “ that 
there’s something going on between Helena 
and Thornton—already?” 

“Aw, stop kiddin’!” broke out the 
Flopper. “ Already! Wot’s ‘ already’ got 
to do wid it? We ain’t none of us church 
members, are we? Say, where’d you pick 


“ What 


up Helena yerself, and how long did it 


take youse? I don’t know whether dere’s 
anyt’ing goin’ on or not—mabbe she’s only 
gettin’ lonely — youse ain’t hung around 
her much lately, Doc.” 

Madison laughed suddenly. 

“ You’re talking through your hat, Flop- 
per,” he said shortly. “ You don’t know 
Helena.” 

“Tt’s a wise guy dat knows skirts,” 
quoth the Flopper profoundly; then, with 
something approaching a: sigh: “Say, 
Doc, dere’s a lalapazoozoo, a peach down 
here.” 

“ Hello!” exclaimed Madison, shooting 
a hurried and critical glance at the Flop- 
per in the moonlight. ‘“ What’s this, Flop- 
per—what’s this? What have you been 
up to? You’re supposed to be attending 
strictly to business.” 

“ An’ you needn’t t’ink I ain’t,” assert- 
ed the Flopper. “ But I can’t stop de 
town fallin’ over itself to bring de whole 
farmyard an’ flour an’ everyt’ing else out 
here every mornin’, can I? She’s blown in 
twice wid cream fer de Patriarch.” 

“ What’s her name?” inquired Madison 
quizzically. 

“Mamie Rodgers,” said the Flopper. 
“She says her old man keeps a store in de 
village.” 
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“ T know her,” nodded Madison. “ Pret- 
ty girl, and all right, Flopper. But mind 
what you’re doing, that’s all. I don’t want 
any complications to queer things around 
here—understand? But let’s get down to 
the business I came out about — the lay 
from now on. You can put Helena wise.” 

“ Sure,” said the Flopper earnestly. 

“ Well, then, listen,” went on Madison. 
“ The patients have begun to arrive—there 
were three of them in to-day. There’s no 
more circus parades—everything’s under 
the tent after this. I want you to wean 
the Patriarch entirely from that front 
room; that’s to be free for anybody to 
enter, so’s they can drink in atmosphere— 
and see the contribution-box. But they 
don’t see the Patriarch. Put his armchair 
in his own room, and make him comfort- 
able there—get the idea? Now there’s no 
consultation hours—the Patriarch can’t be 
seen just by asking for him — the only 
chance they get at the Patriarch is by an 
exercise of patience that’ll work their faith 
up to a pitch-that’ll do them some good. 
The harder it is to get a thing, the more 
it’s worth and the more you want it— 
that’s the principle. See?” 

“Sure,” said the Flopper, licking his 
lips. 

“ Sometimes,” Madison continued, 
“you’re to keep the Patriarch under cover 
for two or three days, while they hang 
around working themselves into a frenzy. 
And when they do see him they have to 
scramble for it. You don’t lead him out to 
them—ever. Make them waylay him when 
you take him for a walk; make them crawl 
and hop and show they’ve got faith; make 
them believe they’ve got faith themselves 
—we’ll get some cures, or near-cures, any- 
way, that way, and we won’t get them any 
other way; and we've got to have some sort 
of cures coming along fairly regularly. Do 
you get me, Flopper? If there’s a party 
on a cot a hundred yards away and he begs 
you to bring the Patriarch to him, say him 
nay. Everybody has got to get into the 
reserved paddock by themselves; tell them 
that no man can be cured who has not got 
the faith to reach the Patriarch by him- 
self; tell them to get up and walk to him 
—tell them what you did.” 

“Swipe me!” said the Flopper. “ Say, 
Doc, youse are de one an’ only. I gotcher 
—put it up to dem every time.” 

“ Exactly,” agreed Madison. “It’s 
their move every minute—make them feel 
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that if they don’t get what they’re after 
it’s their own fault—that it’s their own 
lack of faith that’s to blame. And the 
longer they have to wait to see the Patri- 
arch the more they become impressed that 
faith is necessary, and—oh, well, psycholo- 
gy is the greatest jollier of them all.” 

“ Eh?” inquired the Flopper. “I ain’t 
on dere, Doc.” 

“It’s very simple. They’ll want to con- 
vince themselves that they Aave got faith, 
that it’s all bottled up and ready to have 
the cork drawn when called for, and they’ll 
prove it to themselves by laying an offer- 
ing upon the shrine as evidence of faith 
before the goods are delivered.” 

“T gotcher!” said the Flopper enthusi- 
astically. ‘“ Why, say, Doc, dat’s de way 
I'd do meself—swipe me, if I wouldn’t!” 

“That’s the way nearly everybody 
would do,” Madison laughed. “ There’s at 
least a few similar kinks common to our 
noble race—we’re busy most of the time 
trying to fool ourselves one way or another. 
Well, that’s about all. I can’t lay out a 
program for every minute of the day—you 
and Helena have got to use your heads and 
work along that general idea. You play 
up your gratitude strong. And, oh, yes— 
keep the altar-box well baited. Let Helena 
put some of those mear-rhinestone rings 
and joujabs in until we collect some 
genuine ones, and then keep the genuine 
ones going—change every day for variety, 
you know. And take the silver money out 
every time you see any in—not that we 
scorn it in the great aggregate, far from it 
—it’s just psychology again, Flopper. I 
went to church once and sat beside a duck 
with a white waistcoat and chop whiskers 
who wore the dollar-sign sticking out so 
thick all over him that you couldn’t see 
anything else; and when it came time for 
collection he peeled a bill off a roll the size 
of a house and waited for the collection- 
plate to come along. But he got his eye 
on the plate a couple of pews ahead and it 
was full of coppers and chicken feed, and 
he did the palming act with the bill slicker 
than a faro dealer and whispered to me 
to change a quarter for him.” 

“ And did you?” asked the Flopper. 

“Oh, wake up, Flopper!” grinned 
Madison; then, suddenly: “ Hello! Who’s 
that?” 

Across the lawn, coming through the row 
of maples from the direction of the wagon- 
track, appeared two figures. 
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“ Dat’s who,” said the Flopper, after 
gazing an instant. “Jt’s Helena an’ 
Thornton.” 

“So it is,” agreed Madison. “ Get be- 
hind the trellis here, then—it wouldn’t do 
for him to see me out here at this time of 
night.” 

They rose noiselessly from the bench 
and slipped quickly behind the trellis. To- 
ward them, walking slowly, came the two 
figures, Helena leaning on Thoruton’s arm. 
Thornton was talking, but in too low a 
tone to be overheard. Then a silence ap- 
peared to fall between them and it was not 
until they reached the porch, close to 
Madison and the Flopper, that either 
spoke again. 

Then Thornton held out his hand. 

“Good night, Miss Vail—and good-by 
temporarily,” he said. “I suppose I shall 
be gone four or five days; I’m leaving on 
the morning train, you know. I wish you’d 
go as often as you can to see Naida in the 
car while I’m away—will you? Her con- 
dition worries me, though she insists that 
she is completely cured, and she will not 
listen to any advice. I have an idea that 
she has overtaxed herself—apart from her 
hip disease, her heart was in a very critical 
state. You'll go to her, won’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said Helena, “ of course I will.” 

Their voices dropped lower, and for a 
moment only a murmur reached Madison; 
and then, with another “ Good night, Miss 
Vail,” Thornton started back across the 
lawn. 

Madison could hear Helena fumbling 
with the door-latch, and by the time she 
had succeeded in opening the door the re- 
treating figure of Thornton was a safe dis- 
tance away. Madison called in a whisper: 

“Here, Helena! Wait a minute!” 

There was a quick, startled little excla- 
mation from the doorway and Helena came 
out hurriedly from the porch. 

“'Who’s there?” she cried in a low 
voice. “Oh ”—as they stepped into view 
—‘ you, Doc, and the Flopper! What 
were you doing behind that trellis?” 

“ Keeping out of Thornton’s road,” said 
a “ So he’s going away, eh? What 
or?” 

“ Business,” replied Helena. “Has to 
go to some meeting in Chicago—he’s leav- 
ing his wife and the private car here. What 
did you come at this hour for?” 

“ Lines for the next act,” said Madison; 
“ but the Flopper’s got it all, and he’ll put 
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you on.” He stepped toward Helena and 
slipped his arm around her waist. ‘“ Come 
on, it’s early yet, let’s go for a little walk. 
The Flopper’l! excuse us, and I—” 

“T thought you said,” Helena interrupt- 
ed, disengaging herself quietly, “that we 
had to play the game to the limit and take 
no chances.” 

“Well, so I did,” admitted Madison, 
and his arm crept around her again; “ but 
I guess we’ve earned a little holiday, 
and—” 

“Nix on that,’ I think was what you 
said,” and Helena, with a queer little 
laugh, drew away again. “And I really 
think you were right, Doc—we ought to 
play the game without breaking the rules, 
and so—good night.”” She turned and ran 
from him into the cottage. 
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Madison stared after her in a sort of 
helpless state of chagrin. 

“Mabbe,” said the Flopper, 
she’s lonely.” 


“ mabbe 


CHAPTER XV 
A MIRACLE OVERDONE 


HELENA Sat in the Patriarch’s room; her 
piquant little face was pursed up into a 
scowl so daintily grim as to be almost ludi- 
crous. The Patriarch, in his armchair, had 
been scrawling words upon the slate all 
evening—and she had been wiping them 
off! He scrawled another now—and 


mechanically, without looking at it, by 
way of answer she pressed his arm to ap- 
pease him. 


Ah 
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“GET BEHIND THE TRELLIS. IT WOULDN'T 
DO FOR HIM TO SEE ME HERE AT 
THIS TIME OF NIGHT” 
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She had been restless all day, and she 
was restless now. What had induced her 
to treat Madison the way she had the 
night before? Pique, probably. No; it 
wasn’t pique. It was just getting back at 
him—and he deserved it. He hadn’t 
seemed to mind it much, though—he had 
only laughed and teased her about it that 
morning when he had 
joined the Patriarch and 
herself in their walk 
along the beach. 

With her chin in her 
hands, she ‘began to 
study the Patriarch 
through half-closed eyes 
—deaf and dumb and 
blind — and somehow it 
all seemed excruciatingly 
funny, and she wanted 
to laugh hysterically. He 
seemed to sense the fact 
that she was looking at 
him, and with quick, in- 
stant intuition he smiled 
and reached out his 
hand toward her. 

Unconsciously, invol- 
untarily, she drew back; 
then, recovering herself 
the next instant, she took 
his hand. Now, why had 
she done that? What 
was the matter with her? 
Again she felt that sud- 
den impulse to scream or 
laugh or shout or make some noise — it 
seemed as though she were penned in, 
smothered somehow, imprisoned. 

What was the matter? Nerves? She 
had never known what nerves were in all 
her life! Couldn’t she play the game and 
act her part without making a fool of her- 
self? She had played a part all her life, 
hadn’t she? Maybe it was quite a shock 
to her system to take a place among really 
good and simple folk! 

She laughed a little shortly, then rose 
from her chair and began to walk up and 
down the room. The trouble was that the 
soft pedal was getting unbearable. This 
air of awed hush and solemnity morning, 
noon, and night, without anything to re- 
lieve it, was just a trifle too drastic and 
sudden a change in life for her to accept 
calmly and swallow in one dose without 
feeling any effects from it! If she could 
be transported now for an hour to, say, 
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the Roost, or Heligman’s and the turkey- 
trot, or the Rivoli, or any old place—ex- 
cept Needley, Maine! 

“ Gee!” said Helena to herself. “If I 


don’t break loose and kick over the traces 
for a minute or two, I'll be clawing the 
bars of a dippy asylum before I’m through 
—and just listen to the sweet, girlish 


HER CHIN IN HER HANDS, SHE BEGAN TO STUDY THE PATRIARCH 


language I’m using. I’d like to bite some- 
thing!” 

She turned impulsively to the door, 
stepped out into the hall, and called the 
Flopper from his room. 

“ Flopper, you go in there and stay with 
the Patriarch for a while,” she ordered 
oy “T’m going down on the beach to 
ye ” 

“Yell?” repeated the Flopper, blinking 
helplessly. 

“T’m going outside to yell—yell. You 
know what ‘ yell’ means, don’t you?” she 
snapped. 

“Swipe me!” observed the Flopper, 
gazing at her anxiously. “ Skirts is all de 
same — youse never know wot dey’ll do 
next. Wot you wanter yell fer?” 

“You mind your own business and do 
as you’re told!” said Helena tartly. “Go 
in there and stay with the Patriarch.” 

“Sure.” The Flopper was grinning a 
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little now. “ Sure t’ing; but youse needn’t 
get on yer ear about it. Cheer up, mabbe 
de Doc’ll be out to-night, an’ if he don’t 
hear youse yellin’ himself, will I tell him 
youse are out on de beach t’rowin’ a fit?” 

“ No,” Helena answered sharply; “ tell 
him nothing—I’m out.” Then, quite as 
quickly, changing her mind: “ Yes; tell 
him I’m down there—or come and get me 
yourself,” and she walked abruptly into 
her own room. 

“ Now wot do youse t’ink of dat?” in- 
quired the Flopper of the universe. He 
blinked at the door she had closed in his 
face. “Say,” he asserted with sublime 
inconsistency, “if Mamie Rodgers was 
like all de rest of dem, I’d t’row up me 
dukes before de gong rang.”” The Flopper 
went into the Patriarch’s room and took 
the chair beside the other that Helena had 
vacated. “Swipe me, if I wouldn’t!” he 
added fervently by way of confirmation. 

Helena, in her own room, opened one of 
her trunks, lifted out the tray, worked 
down somewhat impatiently through sev- 
eral layers of yellow, paper-covered litera- 
ture that would have made the classics on 
the Patriarch’s book-shelves shrivel up in 


righteous horror, and finally produced a 
daintily jeweled little cigarette-case and 


match-box. She shoved the tray back, 
slammed the cover of the trunk down, 
snatched up a wrap, flung it over her head 
and shoulders, and left the cottage. 

She ran down to the beach at top speed, 
as if she couldn’t get there fast enough. 

“ And now I’m just going to yell and go 
crazy as much as ever I like!” panted 
Helena to the rollers. 

Instead, she sat down with her back to 
a rock and opened her cigarette-case. She 
took out a cigarette, extracted a match 
from the box, lighted it, and flung both 
cigarette and match from her. 

“ T don’t want to be crazy—I don’t know 
what I want,” said Helena petulantly. Her 
chin went into her hands and she stared 
wide-eyed at the breaking surf. “‘ I won- 
der what it all means?” she murmured 
with a mirthless little laugh. 

Her thoughts began to run riot. What 
did it all mean? What was this faith? 
There was, there must be something in it. 
There was the Holmes boy — suppose it 
was only some nervous disorder — well, 
something had risen superior to whatever 
it was and had cured him. There was 
Naida Thornton; true, she was ill again— 
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her heart, Mr. Thornton had said—but she 
could still walk, a thing she had not been 
able to do for a long time until she came to 
Needley. 

Helena laughed again—oh, it was a good 
game! The Doc had made no mistake 
about that; but then, when it came to 
planting anything, the Doc rarely did make 
a mistake. Fancy fifty thousand dollars 
in one haul! The bank had sent her a 
pass-book with that amount to her credit. 
And that was only the beginning; hardly 
anybody had come yet, and already there 
was several hundred dollars more in real 
money that she had handed over to Madi- 
son from the offering-box. 

Money! They’d have more money than 
they’d know what to do with before they 
got through; there was nothing the matter 
with the game, all there was to do was to 
play it to a finish. And there wasn’t the 
slightest risk about it, everything was given 
voluntarily. 

Oh, the game was all right; but some- 
how she wasn’t happy, not nearly so happy 
as she had been in New York, even in lean 
periods when she and the Doc had been 
pressed for funds. But, anyway, then they 
had been together and fought and laughed 
and loved and quarreled through flush 
times and bad. 

Maybe that was it! The Doc! Of 
course, she loved him—she had loved him 
ever since she had known him. There was 
no secret about that; she loved him fierce- 
ly, passionately, more than she loved any- 
thing else in the world, with all the love 
she was capable of—more than he loved 
her—he seemed to accept her, too often, 
so casually, so indifferently, so much as a 
matter of course. He was so confidently 
and complacently sure of her—and she was 
not at all sure of him. She was only sure 
that he was quite right in being sure—she 
couldn’t help loving him if she tried. 

She had hardly seen anything of him 
since that night in the Roost before he 
had left for Needley, and he hadn’t seemed 
to care much whether she did or not. That 
talk about playing the game and taking 
no chances was all bosh—there had been 
plenty of chances where it wouldn’t have 
hurt the game any. Perhaps the little jolt 
she had given him last night, turning the 
tables a bit, would wake him up a bit. 
Perhaps, as the Flopper had said, he would 
come out to-night, and— 

“Helena! Helena!” 
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Helena sat suddenly upright—the noise 
of the surf muffled the sound of the voice, 
but that was probably Doc now—she could 
hear footsteps running from the direction 
of the cottage. Deliberately Helena leaned 
back again against the rock, took out a 
cigarette and, with no attempt to shade 
the flame of the match, rather to use it as 
a challenging beacon, held it to the ciga- 
rette—but for the second time she flung 
both match and cigarette hurriedly away. 
It. wasn’t Madison at all—it was only the 
Flopper. : 

“ Say!” he gasped, blowing hard. “ Why 
can’t youse answer when ye’re called? 
Wot you tryin’ ter do—light a bonfire ter 
save yer voice? Say, youse wanter get a 
wiggle on—beat it—quick! Dey’re after 
you.” 

“ What?” cried Helena sharply, jumping 
to her feet. “ After me? Who? What do 
you mean?” 

“J dunno,” said the Flopper with sud- 
den imperturbability, and evidently quite 
pleased with the agitation he had caused. 
“‘ He talks like his mouth was full, an’ he’s 
got a scare t’rown inter him so’s his teeth 
have got de jiggles.” 


Helena caught the Flopper’s arm and 
shook him angrily. 

“ What are you talking about—what is 
it?” she demanded fiercely. 

“It’s de porter from de private car,” 
said the Flopper, wriggling away from her. 


“He drove out here. De lady’s on de 
toboggan — sick. She’s askin’ fer youse, 
an’—"" 

Helena waited for no more. She raced 
to the cottage and around to the front. A 
wagon was standing before the porch; the 
negro porter on the seat. 

“ What is it, Sam?” she called anxiously 
as she came up. “Is Mrs. Thornton seri- 
ously ill?” 

“ Yas — yas’um, miss,”’ Sam answered 
excitedly. ‘“ I done feel in mah bones she’s 
gwine to die. Miss Harvey she done tole 
me to get a team an’ drive foh you-all like 
de debbil.” 

Without waste of words Helena clam- 
bered in beside him. 

“ Then drive,” she said shortly, “ as fast 
as you can.” 

At first, as they drove along, Helena 
plied Sam with questions, and then lapsed 
into silence. The man did not know very 
much, only that Mrs. Thornton had been 
taken suddenly ill and that the nurse had 
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sent him on the errand. A turmoil of con- 
flicting emotions filled Helena’s mind, ob- 
truding upon her anxiety, for she had 
grown to care a great deal for Naida 
Thornton — this was a complication that 
Doc Madison ust know about. 

Thornton had left that morning and was 
already far away; the newspapermen, or 
some o; them, at least, were still in the 
town, and there were so many things else. 
They all came crowding upon her as she 
clung to her seat in the jolting wagon. But 
Doc must know—that rose a paramount 
consideration. It seemed an age, an 
eternity, before they stopped finally at the 
station. 

She sprang out and turned to Sam. 

“ Sam,”’ she directed hurriedly, “ you go 
back to the Congress Hotel and get Mr. 
Madison. Mr. Madison is a friend of Mr. 
Thornton’s, you know. Go about it quietly 
—you needn’t let any one know what you 
came for. You can tell Mr. Madison what 
the trouble is, and tell him that I sent you, 
and that I am here. Do you understand?” 

“ Yas’um, mum,” said Sam impressively. 
“ Just you done leab all that to me, missy.” 

Across the track, on the siding, the 
private car was dimly lighted, the window 
curtains down. Helena crossed the track 
and mounted the steps. As she reached 
the platform Miss Harvey, who had evi- 
dently heard her coming, opened the door 
and drew her quietly inside. 

A glance at the nurse’s face brought a 
sudden sinking in Helena’s heart. Miss 
Harvey, capable, controlled, grave, smiled 
at her a little sadly. 

“T sent for you, Miss Vail,” she said in 
a low tone, “ because Mrs. Thornton has 
been asking for you incessantly ever since 
the attack came on, three-quarters of an 
hour ago.” 

“You mean,” said Helena, “ that—that 
there is—” 

“No hope,” the nurse finished. “I am 
afraid there is none—it is her heart. The 
condition has been aggravated by her ac- 
tivity during the last few days since she 
has been able to walk, though I have done 
everything within my power to keep her 
quiet.” 

Miss Harvey laid her hand on Helena’s 
arm. 

“There is one thing, Miss Vail, I feel 
that I must say to you, in justice both to 
you and to myself, before you, see her. 
Whatever my personal ideas may be of 
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what has taken place here, my professional 
duty as a nurse demanded that I send for 
a doctor at once, and I want you to know 
that that is what I did, though I have not 
been successful in getting one. There is 
no doctor here, so I telegraphed; but the 
doctor at Barton’s Mills is away.” 

“ Yes,” assented Helena- mechanically. 

“ T just wanted you to understand,” said 
Miss Harvey. “ Will you come and see 
Mrs. Thornton now?” 

“ Does she know,” whispered Helena as 
she followed the nurse down the corridor 
of the car—‘ does she know that—how ill 
she is?” 

“Yes,” Miss Harvey answered simply. 
She stopped before a compartment door, 
opened it softly and, stepping aside, mo- 
tioned Helena to enter. 

A little cry rose to Helena’s lips that she 
choked back somehow, and a mist for a 
moment blinded her eyes; then she was 
kneeling beside the brass bed and was 
holding in both her own the hand that was 
stretched out to her. 

“ Helena dear, I am so glad you came,” 
said Mrs. Thornton faintly. “ I—I am not 
going to get better, and there are some 
things I want to say to you.” 

“Oh, but you are,” returned Helena 
quickly, smiling bravely now. “ You 
mustn’t say that.” 

Mrs. Thornton shook her head. 

“ Dear,” she said, “I know. And I 
know that what I have to say I must say 
quickly.” Her voice seemed to grow sud- 
denly stronger with a great earnestness. 
“ Listen, dear. This must not make any 
difference to this wonderful work that has 
just begun here. I was cured of my hip 
disease—perfectly cured—no one can deny 
that—this is my own fault; I have over- 
done it. I would not listen to reason—to 
do what I have done in the last few days, 
when for a year and a half I had never 
moved a step, was more than my heart 
could stand. I should have been more 
quiet; but I was so glad, so happy—and I 
wanted to tell everybody. I wanted all the 
world to know, so that others could find 
the joy that I had found.” 

She paused, and Helena sought for 
words that, somehow, would not come. 

The nurse was bending over the bed on 
the other side, and Mrs. Thornton turned 
her head ,toward Miss Harvey now. She 
smiled gently, as though to rob her words 
of any possible hurt. 
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“ Nurse, I want to be alone with Miss 
Vail for just a moment.” 

Miss Harvey, doubtful, hesitated. 

“Only for a moment,” pleaded Mrs. 
Thornton. “ You can stay just outside the 
door.” 

Reluctantly Miss Harvey complied and 
left the room. Mrs. Thornton pressed 
Helena’s hand tightly. 

“ Listen, dear, this must not make any 
difference. It—it is the one thing that 
will make me happy now. I—I have writ- 
ten a little note to Robert about it, to be 
given to him. Oh, if I could only have 
lived to help—I should have tried so hard 
to be worthy to have a part in it. Not like 
you, dear, with your sweetness and noble- 
ness, for God seems to have singled you 
out for this, but just to have had a little 
part. How wonderful it would have been, 
bringing peace and health and gladness 
where only sorrow and misery were before, 
and—and—” 

Mrs. Thornton’s eyes closed and she lay 
for a moment quiet. 

A blackness seemed to settle upon 
Helena— and how cold it was! She 
shivered. Her dark eyes, wide, tearless 
now, stared, startled, dazed at the white 
face on the pillow crowned with its mass of 
golden hair. Her sweetness! Her noble- 
ness! Helena’s lips half parted and her 
breath came in quick, fierce little gasps. 
It seemed as though she had been struck 
a blow that she could not quite understand, 
because somehow it had numbed her senses, 
only there was a hurt that curiously 
seemed to mock as it stabbed with pain. 

“There is Robert.” Mrs. Thornton 
spoke again. “I am sure he will do as I 
have asked him to do about this, but— 
but you can have a great deal of influence 
with him. It—jit perhaps may seem a 
strange thing to say, but I pray that you 
two may be brought very close to each 
other. Robert needs a good, true woman 
so much in his life, and I—we—we—my 
illness—we have never had a home in its 
truest sense. Yes, it is strange for me, 
perhaps, to talk like this, but it is in my 
heart. I would like to think of you both 
engaged in this wonderful work together.” 

Again, through exhaustion, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton stopped, and Helena, from gazing at 
the other’s pallid countenace in a sort 
of involuntary, frightened fascination, 
dropped her head suddenly upon the bed- 
spread and hid her face. 
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**l AM NOT GOING TO GET BETTER, AND THERE ARE 


SOME THINGS I WANT TO SAY TO you” 


Mrs. Thornton’s hand found’ Helena’s 
head and rested upon it. 

“ T would like to see Robert happy,” she 
murmured after a little silence. “ Riches 
do not make happiness—they are so sad 
and empty a thing when the heart is 
empty. I know he would be happy with 
you; he has spoken so much of you lately; 
perhaps—perhaps—”’ 

Mrs. Thornton’s voice was very faint; 
the words reached Helena plainly enough 
as words, but they seemed to reach her 
consciousness in an unreal, unnatural, 
blunted way, comalike, pregnant of signifi- 
cance, yet with the significance itself 
elusive, evading her. 

“A good woman—” whispered Mrs. 
Thornton. “I have tried to be a good 
woman—but—but my life, our wealth, our 
position have made it. so artificial. You 
have never known these things, dear—and 
so you are just as God made you—a good 
woman, so pure, so wonderful in your 
freshness and your innocence. Robert’s 
life has been so barren. I would like to 
know that—that it will not always be so. 
Oh, if it could only be that you and he 
should carry on this great, glad work to- 
gether—and love should come into his 


life and yours—and sunshine; promise me 
that—” 

The voice died away. Helena, with head 
still buried, waited for Mrs. Thornton to, 


speak again. It seemed she waited for a 
great length of time—and yet there was 
no such thing as time. It seemed as 
though she were transported to a place of 
great and intense blackness where it was 
miserably cold and chill, and she stood 
alone and lost, and strove to find her way 
—and there was no way—only blackness 
everywhere, immeasurable. 

She lifted her head suddenly, desperate- 
ly, to shake the unreality from her, and 
her eyes fell upon the gentle face, peaceful, 
smiling, calm, and so sti/l—and a startled, 
frightened cry rang from her lips. 

There was the quick, hurried rush of 
some one coming into the room, and the 
nurse brushed by her and bent instantly 
over the bed; after that—quite soon after 
that, it seemed, and yet it might have been 
quite a little while—she found herself out- 
side in the corridor, and the nurse was 
speaking to her. 

“Sam is still out there,” said Miss 
Harvey gently. “I told him to keep the 
team. You cannot help me, and I want 
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you to go home. And will you ask Sam 
to go for Mr. Madison at the hotel on the 
way back? I do not know who else I can 
call upon for advice.” 

“ T’ve sent for him already,” said Helena 
numbly. 

“Have you?” Miss Harvey said. 
“That was very thoughtful of you; I’m 
sure he’ll be here presently, then. And 
now, dear, it is much better that you 
should go.” 
-o. Lhere were no tears in Helena’s eyes as 

she stepped down from the car vestibule 
to the tracks—only a drawn misery in her 
face. That was Doc over there, pacing 
up and down on the platform in the dark- 
ness. Wasn’t it weird the way his cigar 
glowed bright and then went out and then 
glowed bright again—like a gigantic fire- 
fly? 

She was across the tracks before he saw 
her; then, hurrying forward, he helped her 
to the platform. 

“ Well?” he asked quickly. 

Helena did not answer. 

Madison took the cigar from his lips, 
leaned forward, and peered into Helena’s 
face—then drew back with a low whistle. 

“ Dead?” he said. 

Helena nodded. 

“Miss Harvey wants to see you,” she 
told him. 

“Say,” observed Madison slowly— 
“ first crack out of the box, this looks bad, 
don’t it? If this gets around here without 
a muffler on it, it might make the railroad 
companies hang fire with those circulars 
for excursion rates to Needley—what?” 

“ [—I think I hate you!” Helena cried 
out suddenly, passionately. ‘“ She’s— 
she’s dead; and that’s all 
about!” 

Madison stared at the girl for a moment 
calmly. 

“ Now, look here, Helena,” said he quiet- 
ly; “don’t get excited. Of course I’m 
sorry—I’m not a brute and I’ve got feel- 
ings—but I can’t afford to lose my head. 
Something’s got to be done, and done 
quick. We don’t want this head-lined in 
every paper in the United States to-mor- 
row morning; Thornton wouldn’t want it, 
either. You say Miss Harvey wants to see 
me? Well, that’ll help some; she’ll prob- 
ably do as she’s told and—” 

Madison paused abruptly, gazed ab- 
stractedly at the private car on the siding, 
and pulled at his cigar. 


you think 
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Helena watched him in silence—a little 
bitterly. That quick, clever, cunning 
brain of his was at work again— 
scheming—scheming—always scheming— 
and Naida Thornton was dead. 

“Pll tell you,” said Madison, speaking 
again as suddenly as he had stopped. 
“It’s simple enough. There’s a_ west- 
bound train due in an hour or so; we'll 
couple the private car onto that and send 
it right along to Chicago. What the 
authorities don’t know won’t hurt them. 
There’s no reason for anybody except 
Thornton to know what’s happened till she 
gets there; I'll wire him. The main thing 
is that the car won’t be here in the morn- 
ing, and that’ll take a little of the intimate 
touch of Needley off. It might well have 
happened on her way home—journey too 
much for her—left too soon—see? Thorn- 
ton’ll see it in the right light, because he’s 
got fifty thousand dollars’ worth of faith 
in what’s going on here—get that? He 
won’t want to harm the ‘ cause.’ There'll 
be some publicity, of course; we can’t help 
that, but it won’t hurt much, and Thorn- 
ton can gag a whole lot of it—he’d want 
to, anyway, for his own sake. Now then, 
kid, there’s Sam over there; you pile into 
the wagon and go home, while I get busy, 
and don’t you say a word about this, even 
to the Flopper.” 

And so Helena drove back to the Patri- 
arch’s cottage that night, a little, silent 
figure in the back seat of the wagon. Her 
hands were locked tightly together in her 
lap, and to her, as she drove over the 
peaceful, moonlit road and under the still, 
arched branches of the trees in the woods 
that hid the starlight, came again and 
again the words of one who had gone, who 
perhaps knew better now—‘ You-~are as 
God made you.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
A FLY IN THE OINTMENT 


THE days passed. And with the days, 
morning, noon, and night, they came by 
almost every train—the sick and suffering, 
the lame, the paralytics, and the maimed— 
a steady influx by twos and threes and 
fours — from north over the Canadian 
boundary-line, from the far West, and 
from the southernmost tip of the Florida 
coast. 

No longer on the company’s schedule 
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was Needley a flag-station—it was a regu- 
lar stop, and its passenger-traffic returns 
were benign and pleasing things in the 
auditor’s office. And it was an accustomed 
sight now, many times a day, what had 
once been a strange, rare spectacle, that 
slow procession wending its way from the 
station to the town, some carried, some 
limping upon crutches, all snatching at 
hope of life and health and happiness 
again. 
vast boarding-house, as it were— 
there were few homes indeed that 
did not harbor their quota of 
those who sought the “ cure.” 
But there were others, too, that 
came who were not sick, who had 
not faith, who came to laugh and 
peer and peek. Pleasure-yachts 
dropped their anchors in the 
cove around the headland from 
the Patriarch’s cottage, and their 
dingeys brought women decked 
out de rigueur in middy blouses 
and sailor collars, and nattily at- 


THEY CAME, LAUGHING, SUPERCILIOUS, 
TOLERANT, CONTEMPTUOUS 


Needley, perforce, had become a 
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tired gentlemen whose only claim to sea- 
manship was the clothes they wore. 

They came laughing, supercilious, toler- 
ant, contemptuous, pitying the inanity of 
those they held less strongly minded than 2 

: themselves who should * 

\ . be taken in by so glar- 
ing and monstrous a 


fake. They came because it 
was the rage, the thing to 
do, quite a necessary part of 
the summer’s itinerary. But 
that they, should they have 
been sick, would ever have 
dreamed of coming here 
was too perfectly ridiculous 
an idea for words. How 
strange a thing is the hu- 
man animal! 

They came in their rather 
cruel, merciless gaiety, and 
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they left sobered and impressed; the ladies 
holding their embroidered parasols at a 
less jaunty angle; the men with lightened 
pockets, their names enrolled in the con- 
tribution-book in that quiet, simple room, 
whose door was open, whose cash-box was 
unguarded, where none asked them either 
to enter or withdraw. 

They came and found no air of charla- 
tanism such as they had looked for, only a 
peaceful, unostentatious, patient atmos- 
phere of sincerity that left them remorseful 
and abashed. They came and went, a 
source of revenue not thought of before by 
Madison; but a source that swelled the 
coffers to overflowing. 

In three weeks from the night of Mrs. 
Thornton’s death, which had had at least 
no visible effect on Needley, Needley was 
metamorphosed with a spontaneity, so to 
speak, that astounded even Madison him- 
self, into something that approximated 
very closely in reality the word-picture he 
had drawn of it that night in the Roost. 

Madison looked upon his work and saw 
that it was pleasing beyond his dreams. 
Money was pouring in; no single breath of 
suspicion came to disquiet him. Even the 
cures were working satisfactorily; even 
Pale Face Harry, who had become great 
friends with the farmer at whose house he 
boarded, and who now spent most of his 
time in the fields, was showing an improve- 
ment, for he coughed less. The Flopper 
was as happy as a lark, and Mamie 
Rodgers blushed now at mention of the 
name of Coogan. 

Helena, demure, adored by all who saw 
her, went daily about her housework in the 
cottage and waited upon the Patriarch 
with gentle tenderness; while the Patri- 
arch, docile, full of supreme trust and con- 
fidence in every one, radiant in Helena’s 
companionship, was as putty in their 
hands. And so Madison looked upon his 
work and saw no flaw; but with the days 
he grew ill at ease. 

“ It’s too easy,” he told himself. “ The 
whole show runs itself. Why, there’s noth- 
ing to do but count the cash!” 

And yet in his heart he knew that wasn’t 
it—it was Helena. She was beginning to 
trouble him a little. She was playing the 
game, all right—playing it to the limit— 
and making a hit at every performance. 
Her name was on every tongue, and men 
and women alike spoke of her sweetness, 
her goodness, her loveliness. 
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Well, that was all right; Helena was a 
star no matter where you put her;. but 
something was the matter. Helena wasn’t 
the Helena of a month ago back in little 
old New York. He hadn’t managed to get 
a dozen words with her since that night 
on the station platform without taking 
chances and gaining admission to the cot- 
tage through the Flopper’s window after 
dark, and then she had held him at arm’s 
length. 

“The matter with me?” she had said. 
“There isn’t anything the matter with me, 
is there? I’m—lI’m playing the game.” 

It certainly couldn’t be grief over Mrs. 
Thornton’s death—she had begun to act 
that way before Mrs. Thornton died—that 
night when she came home with Thorn- 
ton and he and the Flopper were behind 
the trellis. Thornton! Had Thornton 
anything to do with it, after all? No. 
Madison had laughed at the idea then, and 
he had much more reason to laugh at it 
now. Thornton was still in Chicago. 

For three weeks this sort of thing oc- 
cupied a large share of Madison’s thoughts, 
and then one afternoon he smiled a little 
grimly and, leaving the hotel, started along 
the road toward the Patriarch’s cottage. 

“What Helena needs is a jolt!” said 
Madison to himself. “ I guess her trouble 
is one of those everlasting feminine kinks 
that all women since Adam’s wife have 
patted themselves on the back over be- 
cause they think it’s a dark veil of mys- 
tery that is beyond the acumen of brute 
man to understand. That’s what the 
novelists write pages about—wade right in 
up to the armpits in it—feminine psycholo- 
gy. Great! And the women smile com- 
miseratingly at the novelist—the idea of a 
man even pretending to understand them 
—kind of a blooming merry-go-round and 
everybody happy! Feminine psychology! 
‘I guess a little masculine kick-up is about 
the right dope! Why the deuce have I 
been standing for it? I don’t have to. I 
don’t have to go around making sheep’s 
eyes at her—what? She wants grabbing 
up and being rushed right off her feet @ la 
Roost, and—hello, Mr. Marvin, how are 
you to-day?” 

He had halted beside a middle-aged 
man who was sitting on the grass at the 
roadside. 

“ Better, Mr. Madison, 
turned the man heartily. 
much better.” 


better,” re- 
“ Really very 
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“ Fine!” commented Madison. 

“ We all saw the Patriarch to-day—God 
bless him!” went on Marvin. “ We've 
been waiting out there two days, you know 
—that woman with the bad back got up 
off her stretcher.” 

“ Splendid!” exclaimed Madison en- 
thusiastically. “And the glorious thing 
about it is that there’s no reason why 
everybody can’t be cured, if they’ll only 
come here in the right spirit.” 

“ That’s so!” agreed Marvin. “ None 
are so blind as those who won’t see; they’re 
in utter blackness compared with the phys- 
ical blindness of that grand and marvelous 
man. I’m going home myself in another 
week—better than ever I was in my life. 
It was stomach with me, you know; doc- 
tors said there wasn’t any chance except 
to operate, and that an operation was too 
slim a chance to be worth risking it.” 

He got up and laughed, care-free, joyous. 

“ God-given place down here, isn’t it? 
Clean—that’s it. Clean air, clean-souled 
people, clean everything you see or do or 
hear. Say, it kind of opens your eyes to 
real living, doesn’t it? It’s the luxuries 


and the worries and the pace and the fool- 


eries that kill. Well, I’m going along back 
now to get some of Mrs. Perkins’s cream— 
clean, rich cream—and home-made bread 
and butter. Imagine me with an appetite 
and able to eat!” ; 

He laughed again, and Madison joined 
him in the laugh, slapping him a cordial 
good-by on the shoulder. 

Madison started on once more, but now 
his progress was slow, frequently interrupt- 
ed, for he stopped a score of times to ex- 
change a few words with those whom he 
passed on the road. There were cheery 
faces everywhere, even those of the suffer- 
ers who straggled along coming back from 
the Patriarch’s cottage. It was a cheery 
afternoon, warm and balmy and bright— 
everything was cheery. The farmers, for 
the moment their vocations changed, 
waved their whips at him and shouted 
friendly pleasantries as they drove by with 
those who were unable to make the trip 
from the Patriarch’s unaided. 

Madison began to experience a strange, 
exhilarating sense of uplift, a sort of rather 
commendatory and gratified feeling with 
himself. Marvin had hit it pretty nearly 
right with his “ clean-wholesomeness ”’ idea 
—it kind of made one feel good to be a 
part of it. Madison, for the time being. 
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relegated Helena and his immediate mis- 
sion to a secondary place in his thoughts. 

Young girls, young men, middle-aged 
men, elderly women, all ages of both sexes 
he passed as he went along; some alone, 
some in couples, some in little groups, 
some on crutches, some in wheel-chairs, 
some walking without extraneous aid; he 
had turned into the woods now, and he 
could see them strewn out all along the 
wagon-track under the cool, interlacing 
branches overhead. 

Now he stepped aside to let a wagon 
pass him, and answered the farmer’s call 
and the smile of the occupants in kind; 
now some one stopped to tell him again 
the story of the afternoon—there had been 
cures that day and the Patriarch had come 
among them. Some laughed, some sang a 
little, softly, to themselves; all smiled, all 
spoke in glad, hopeful words, clean words 
—there seemed no base thought in any 
mind, only that cleanness, that wholesome- 
ness that had so appealed to Marvin, that 
somehow Madison found he was taking a 
delight in responding to, and, because it 
afforded him whimsical pleasure, chose to 
pretend that he was quite a genuine ex- 
ponent of it himself. 

He reached the end of the wagon-track 
and paused involuntarily on the edge of 
the Patriarch’s lawn as he came out from 
the trees. Like low, lulling music came the 
distant, mellowed noise of the breaking 
surf. And the cottage was a bower of 
green now, clothed in ivy and vine, upon 
the trellises the early roses were budding, 
the fragrance of growing things blended 
with the salt, invigorating breeze from the 
ocean. 

And upon the lawn, flanked with its 
sturdy maples, all in leaf, that toned the 
sunshine in soft-falling shadows, stood or 


_ Sat or reclined on cots the supplicants who 


still tarried though the Patriarch had gone. 
And now one came reverently out of the 
cottage door from that room that was 
never closed; now another went in — and 
still another. 

Madison smiled suddenly, broadly, with 
immense satisfaction and contentment, and 
then his eyes fixed themselves quite as sud- 
denly on the single-seated buggy that was 
coming toward him on the driveway across 
the lawn. That was Mamie Rodgers dri- 
ving, and that was Helena beside her. 

Madison recalled instantly the object of 
his visit, and instantly he whistled a rather 
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surprised little air under his 
breath. How alluringly Hel- 
ena’s brown hair coiled in 
wavy wealth upon her head; 
there wasn’t any need of rouge 
for color in the oval face; the 
dark eyes*were soft and deep 
and glorious; and she sat there 
in a little white muslin frock 
as dainty as a medallion from 
a master’s brush. 

“ Say,” said Madison to him- 
self, “I never quite got it be- 
fore. Say, she’s—she’s lovely, 
and that’s my Helena. It’s no 
wonder Thornton stared at her 
that day we touched him for 
the fifty, and ” — suddenly — 

“damn Thornton!” 

But the buggy was beside him now, and 
he lifted his hat as Mamie Rodgers pulled 
up the horse. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Rodgers,” he 
said. ‘“ Good afternoon, Miss Vail—how 
is the Patriarch to-day?” 

“He is very well, thank you,” Helena 
answered, and, being custodian of the 
whip, brushed a fly off the horse’s flank. 


“T was just coming out to pay you a 
little visit,”° remarked Madison, trying to 
catch her eye. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Helena sweet- 
ly, still busy with the fly. “ Mamie is go- 
ing to take me for a drive, and afterward 
we are going to her house for tea.” 

“Qh!” muttered Madison a 
blankly. 

Helena smiled at him, nodded, and 
touched the horse with the whip, and 
then she leaned suddenly out toward him 

as the buggy started 
forward. 

“Oh, Mr. Madison,” 
she called, “I forgot 


little 





SOME ALONE, SOME IN COUPLES, SOME IN LITTLE 
GROUPS, SOME ON CRUTCHES, SOME IN WHEEL- 
CHAIRS, SOME WALKING WITHOUT EXTRANEOUS 
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to tell you! I had a letter from Mr. 
Thornton to-day—and he’s coming back 
to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
IN WHICH HELENA TAKES A RIDE 


THE wind kissed Helena’s face, bring- 
ing dainty color to her cheeks, tossing 
truant wisps of hair this way and that, as 
the car swept onward. But she sat strange- 
ly silent now beside Thornton at the steer- 
ing-wheel. 

It seemed to her that she was living, not 
her own life, not life as she had known 
and looked upon it in the years before, but 
living, as it were, in a strange, suspended 
state that was neither real nor unreal; as 
in a dream that led her, now through cool, 
deep forests, beside clear, sparkling streams 
where all was a great peace and the soul 
was at rest, now into desolate places where 
misery had its birth and shame was— 
where there was fear, and the mind stood 
staggered and appalled and lost, and 
knew not how to guide her that she might 
flee from it all. 

At moments most unexpected, as now, 
when motoring with Thornton in the car 
he had brought back with him on his re- 
turn to Needley, when laughing at the 
Flopper’s determined pursuit of Mamie 
Rodgers, when engaged in the homely, 
practical details of housekeeping about the 
cottage, there came flashing suddenly upon 
her the picture of Mrs. Thornton lying on 
the brass bed in the car compartment, that 
night, every line of the pale, gentle face 
as vivid, as actual as though it were once 
more before her in reality; and in her ears 
rang again, stabbing her with their un- 
meant condemnation, those words of 
sweetness, love, and purity that held her 
up to gaze upon herself in ghastly, terrify- 
ing mockery 

It wena a her, bewildered her, fright- 
ened her. She seemed, for days and weeks 
now, to be drifting with a current that, 
eddying, swirling, swept her this way and 
that. How wonderful it was, this life she 
was now leading, compared with the old 
life—so full of the better things, the better 
emotions, the better thoughts that she had 
never known before! How monstrous in 
its irony that she was leading it to steal, 
that she might play her part in a criminal 
scheme for a criminal end! 
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And yet, somehow, it did not all seem 
sham, this part she played—and that very 
thought, too, frightened her. Why was it 
now that Madison’s oft-attempted, and as 
oft-repulsed, kiss upon her lips was some- 
thing from which she shrank and battled 
against, no longer from a sense of pique 
or to bring him to his knees, but because 
something new within her, intangible, that 
she did not understand, rose up against 
it? Why did she do this—she, who had 
known the depths, who had known no other 
guide or mentor than the turbulent, pas- 
sionate love she had yielded him and in 
her abandonment had once found content- 
ment? Was her love for him gone? Or, 
if it was not that—what was it? 

What was it? A week, another, two 
more, a month had slipped away since 
Thornton had returned, and there had 
been so much of genuineness crowded into 
this sham part she played that it seemed 
at times it must be genuine. She had 
come to love that little room of hers— 
love it for its dear simplicity, the white 
muslin curtains, the rag mat, the patch- 
quilt on the bed; those daily duties of a 
woman that she had never done before, 
that she had at first looked at askance, 
brought now a sense of keen, housewifely 
pride; the gentle patience of the Pa- 
triarch, his love for her, his simple trust 
in her had found a quick and instant re- 
sponse in her own heart, and daily her 
affection for him had grown. 

And there was Thornton—this man be- 
side her now whose companionship some- 
how she seemed to crave, who, in his grave, 
quiet manliness, seemed a sort of inspira- 
tion to her, who appeared in a curious way 
to appease a new hunger that had come 
to her for contact with better thoughts 
and better ideals. 

What was it? Environment? Yes, 
there must be something in that. It was 
having its effect even on Pale Face Harry 
and the Flopper. What was it that Harry, 
a surprisingly lusty farm-hand now, had 
said to her a week or so ago? 

“Say, Helena, do you ever feel that 
while you was trying to kid the crowd 
about this living on the square, you was 
kind of getting kidded yourself? I dunno! 
I ain’t coughed for a month—honest. But 
it ain’t only that. Say—lI, dunne! Do 
you ever feel that way?” 

Yes; there must be something in en- 
veggeees. The old life had never brought 
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her thoughts such as these, thoughts that 
had been with her now almost since the 
first day she had come to Needley—this 
disquiet, this self-questioning, these sud- 
den floods of condemnatory confusion; 
and, mingling with them, a startled thrill, 
a strange, half-glad, half-premonitory awa- 
kening, a vague pronouncement that in- 
nately it might be true that she was not 
what she really was—but what all those 
around her held her to be-—- what Mrs. 
Thornton had said she was—and— 

Her fingers closed with a quick, fierce 
pressure on the arm-rest of her seat—and 
she shifted her position with a sudden, in- 
voluntary movement. 

Thornton, a road-map tacked on a piece 
of board and propped up at his feet, raised 
his head and, self-occupied himself, had 
apparently not noticed her silence, for he 
spoke irrelevantly. 

“T hope you won’t mind if the road is 
a bit rougher than usual for a few miles,” 
he said; “ but you know we decided we 
didn’t like the looks of the weather at tea- 
time, and, according to the map, which 
labels it ‘rough but passable,’ this is a 
short cut that will lop off about ten miles 
and take us back to Needley through 
Barton’s Mills.” 

“ Of course I don’t mind,” Helena an- 
swered. “How far are we from Need- 
ley?” 

“ About thirty-five miles or so,” Thorn- 
ton replied. “Say, an hour and a half 
with any kind of going at all. We ought 
to be back by nine.” 

Helena nodded brightly and leaned back 
in her seat. Rather than objecting to the 
short cut that Thornton had begun to 
negotiate, now that she gave her attention 
to it, she found the road to be quite the 
prettiest bit she had seen in the whole 
afternoon’s run; miles and miles without 
the sign of even a farmhouse—just the 
great Maine forests, so majestic and grand 
in their solitude. They had explored 
much of the country together in the little 
runabout—nearly every day a short spin 
somewhere; to-day a little more ambitious 
run—the whole afternoon—and tea, a 
picnic tea, an hour or more back, in a 
charming glade beside a little brook. 

“Oh, this is perfectly lovely!” she ex- 
claimed; and. then, with a_ breathless 
laugh, as a bump lifted her out of her seat: 
“Tt is rough—isn’t it?” 

Thornton laughed and slowed down. 
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“T don’t fancy it’s used much, except 
in the winter for logging. But if the map 
says we can get through, I guess we’re all 
- there’s about an eight-mile stretch 
of it.” 

It was growing dusk, and the shadows, 
fanciful and picturesque, were deepening 
around them. Now it showed a solid mass 
of green ahead, and, like a sylvan path, the 
road, converging in the distance, lost itself 
in a wall of foliage; now it swerved rapid- 
ly, this way and that, in short curves, as 
though trying to find its way. 

A half-hour passed. Thornton stopped 
the car, got down and lighted his lamps, 
then started on again. The going had 
seemed to be growing steadily worse—the 
road, as Thornton had said, was little 
more, indeed, than a logging-trail through 
the heart of the woods; and now, deeper 
in, with increasing frequency, the tires 
slipped and skidded on damp, moist earth 
that at times approached very nearly to 
being oozy mud. 

Silence for a long time had held be- 
tween them. It was taking all Thornton’s 
attention to guide the car. 

“* Rough but passable’!” he laughed 
once, clambering back to his seat after 
clearing away a dead tree-trunk from the 
path. “ But there’s no use trying to go 
back, as we must be half-way through, and 
it can’t be any worse ahead than it’s been 
behind. I'd like to tell the fellow that 
made this map something!” 

And then upon Helena, just why she 
could not tell, began to steal an uneasi- 
ness that frightened her a little. It had 
grown suddenly intensely dark — quicker 
than the slow, creeping change of dusk 
blending softly into night. Sort of eery, 
it seemed—and a wind springing up and 
rustling through the branches made 
strange noises all about. 

They seemed to be shut in by a wall 
of blackness on every hand, except ahead, 
where, like great, streaming eyes of fire, 
the powerful lamps shot out their rays, 
making weird color effects in the forest— 
huge tree-trunks loomed a dead drab, like 
mute sentinels, grim and ominous, that 
barred their way; now, in the full glare, 
the foliage took on the softest fairy shade 
of green; now tapering off, heavier in 
color, it merged into impenetrable black; 
and, with the jouncing of the car, the light 
rays, jiggling up and down, gave an un- 
natural semblance as of moving, animate 
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things before them —a myriad of them, 
ever retreating, but ever marshaling their 
forces again as though to oppose the car’s 
advance. 

What was there to be afraid of? She 
tried to laugh at herself—it was perfectly 
ridiculous. A little bit of rough road—the 
forest that she loved around her—even if 
it was very dark. They would come out 
eventually somewhere on the main road to 
Barton’s Mills—that was all there was to 
it. Meanwhile, it was quite an experience, 
and she had every confidence in Thornton. 

She glanced at him now. It was too 
dark to get more than an indistinct out- 
line of the clean-cut profile; but there was 
something inspiziting in the alert, self- 
possessed, competent poise of his body as 
he crouched well forward over the wheel, 
his eyes never lifting from the road ahead. 

They appeared to be going a little faster 
now, too-—undoubtedly the way was get- 
ting better. What was there to be afraid 
of? It didn’t make it any more pleasant 
for Thornton, who was probably reproach- 
ing himself rather bitterly for having been 
tempted by the “short cut,” to have her 
sit and mope beside him! 

She began to hum an air softly to her- 
seli—and then laughingly sang a bar or 
two aloud. 

Thornton shot a quick, appreciative 
glance at her and nodded, joining in the 
laugh. 

“By Jove!” he said approvingly. 
“That sounds good to me. I was afraid 
this beastly stretch, bumping along in the 
dark, was making you miserable.” 

“ Miserable!” exclaimed Helena. “ Why, 
the idea! What is there to be miserable 
about? We'll get through after a while— 
and the road’s better now than it was, any- 
how—isn’t it?” 

“ Better?” 

“ You’re running faster.” 

“ Oh—er—yes, of course,” said Thorn- 
ton quickly. “I wasn’t thinking of what 
I said. I—” 

He stopped suddenly as Helena lifted 
her hand to her face. 

“ Why, it’s beginning to rain,” she said. 

“Yes; I’m afraid so,” he admitted. “I 
was hoping we would get out ef here before 
it came.” 

“ Oh!” said Helena. 

“ And the worst of it is,” he added hur- 
riedly, “ there’s no top to the car, and 
you’ve no wraps.” 
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“Perhaps it won’t be anything more 
than a shower,” said Helena hopefully. 

“ Perhaps not,” he agreed. “ Anyway ” 
—he stopped the machine and took off his 
coat—‘ put this on.” 

“ No— please,” protested Helena. 
“ You'll need it yourself.” 

“ Not at all,” said Thornton cheerily. 
“ And that light dress of yours would be 
soaked through in no time.” 

He held-the coat for her and she slipped 
it on—and his hand around her shoulder 
and neck, as he turned the collar up and 
buttoned it gently about her, seemed to 
linger as it touched her throat, and yet 
linger with the most curious diffidence—a 
sort of reverence. 

Helena suddenly wanted to laugh—and, 
quick in her intuition, as suddenly wanted 
to cry. It wasn’t much — only a little 
touch. It didn’t mean love or passion or 
feeling — only that, unconsciously in his 
respect, he held her up to gaze upon her- 
self again in that mocking mirror where 
all was sham. 

They started on—Thornton silent once 
more, busy with the car; Helena, her mind 
in riot, with no wish for words. 

The rain came steadily in a drizzle. 
She could feel her dress growing damp 
around her knees—and she shivered a little. 
How strangely wonderful the rain-beads 
looked on their background of green leaves 
where the lamps played upon them; they 
seemed to catch and hold and reflect back 
the light in a quick, passing procession of 
clear, sparkling crystals. 

But it was raining more heavily now, 
wasn’t it? The drops were no longer 
clinging to the leaves; they were spatter- 
ing dull and lusterlessly to the ground. 
And Thornton seemed suddenly to be in 
trouble; he was bending down working at 
something. How jerkily the car was mov- 
ing! And now it stopped. 

Thornton swung out of his seat to the 
ground. 

“It’s all right!” he called out reassur- 
ingly. “ I'll have it fixed in a minute.” 

It was muddy enough, and the ruts, 
holding the rain, were regular wheel-traps. 
Apart from any other trouble, Thornton 
did not like the prospect—and, away from 
Helena new, his face was serious. He 
cranked the engine—no result. He tried 
it again with equal futility; then, going 
to the tool-box, he took out his electric 
flash-light and, lifting the engine-hood, 
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began to peer into the machinery. Every- 
thing seemed all right. He tried the crank 
again; the engine, like some cold, dead 
thing, refused to respond. 

“What’s the matter?” 
him from the car. 

“TI don’t know,” Thornton answered 
lightly. “I haven’t found out yet; but 
don’t you worry—it’s nothing serious. I'll 
have it in a jiffy.” 

Helena’s knowledge of motor-cars and 
engine trouble was not extensive. 

“Maybe there’s no gasoline,” she sug- 
gested helpfully. 

“ Nonsense!” returned Thornton with 
a laugh. “I told Babson to see that the 
tank was full before he brought the car 
around; he wouldn’t forget a thing like 
that.” 

Thornton, nevertheless, tested the gaso- 
line tank. 

“ Well?” inquired Helena, breaking the 
silence that followed. 

“ There is no—gasoline,” said Thornton 
heavily. 

Neither spoke for a moment. There 
was no sound but the steady drip from the 
leaves. Then Helena forced a laugh. 

“Tsn’t it ridiculous?” she said. “ That 
is what one is always making fun of others 
for. I—I don’t think it’s going to stop 
raining—do you? And we're miles and 
miles from anywhere. What do peuple 
do when they’re caught like this?” 

Thornton did not answer at once. Bit- 
terly reproachful of himself, he stood there 
coatless in the rain. If it had been a 
breakdown, an accident that was unavoid- 
able, a little of the sting might have gone 
out of the situation—but gasoline! This 
was rank, blatant, glaring, inexcusable 
idiocy. Not on his part, perhaps—but that 
did not lessen his responsibility. 

They were miles, as she had said, from 
anywhere; four miles at least in either 
direction from the main road,-and as many 
more probably after that from any farm- 
house—he remembered that for half an 
hour before they had turned into the 
“ short cut ” they had seen no sign of habi- 
tation—and what lay in the other direc- 
tion, ahead, would in all probability be the 
same. They were up in the timber regions 
—the heart of them. Helena couldn’t 
walk miles in the rain with the roads in a 
vile condition, and growing viler every 
minute as the rain sank in and the mud 
grew deeper. And then another thought 
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came now, sharp and quick, engulfing the 
mere discomfort of a miserable night spent 
there in the woods. The clatter of busy, 
gossiping tongues seemed already to be 
dinning their abominable noises in his 
ears. And that he—that he—that he 
should be the cause of it! 

“What do people do when they’re 
caught like this?” 

In their innocence there seemed an un- 
fathomed depth of irony in her words; but 
as he unconsciously repeated them they 
cleared his brain and brought him sudden- 
ly to face the immediate practical problem 
that confronted them. What was to be 
done? 

“ Shall—shall I get out?” she called to 
him, a hint of reminder in her tones that 
she had spoken to him before and received 
no answer. 

Thornton moved back to the side of the 
car. 

“Miss Vail,” he said contritely, “ I— 
I don’t know what to say to you for get- 
ting you into this. I—” 

“ I know,” she interrupted quickly, lean- 
ing over the side of the car and placing her 
hand on his arm. “ Don’t try to say any- 
thing. It’s not your fault—it’s not either 
of our faults. Now tell me what you think 
the best thing is to do, and you'll see, I'll 
make the best of it—there’s no use being 
miserable about it.” 

“ You’re a game little woman!” he said 
earnestly, quite unnecessarily clasping the 
hand on his arm and wringing it to indorse 
his verdict. “And that makes it a lot 
easier, you know. Well, then, we might as 
well face the whole truth at one fell swoop. 
We’re up against it ”—he laughed cheer- 
fully—“ hard. It’s miles to anywhere— 
we don’t know where ‘ anywhere’ is—and, 
of course, you can’t walk aimlessly around 
in the mud and rain.” 

“ N-no,” she said thoughtfully. “I sup- 
pose there’s no sense in that.” 

“ And, of course, you can’t sit out here 
in the wet all night.” 

“That sounds comforting, 
even,” commented Helena. 

“ Quite!” agreed Thornton, laughing 
again. “ Well, you wait here a moment, 
and I'll see if I can’t knock up some sort 
of shelter. I used to be pretty good at that 
kind of thing.” 

“ And I'll help,” announced Helena, pre- 
paring to get out. 

“ By keeping at least your feet dry,” he 
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amended. “No — please. 
Just stay where you are, 
Miss Vail. You'll get as 
much protection here from 
the branches overhead as 
you will anywhere, and 
you'll be more comfortable.” 

She watched him as he 
disappeared into the woods, 
and after that, like a flitting 
will-o’-the-wisp, watched his 
flash - light moving about 
among the trees. Then, 


presently, the cheery blaze 


of a fire from where he was at work sprang 
up, and she heard the crackle of resinous 
pine knots; then a great thrashing about, 
the snapping of branches as he broke them 
from larger limbs, and a rapid fire of small 
talk from him as he worked. 

Helena answered him more or less 
mechanically; her mind, roving from one 
consideration of their plight to another, 
had caught at a certain view-point and 
was groping with it. They were stalled 
more effectively than any accident to the 
car could have stalled them —they were 
there for the night; there seemed no es- 
cape from that. But there was nothing to 
be afraid of. She had no fears about 
passing the night alone with him here in 
the woods—why should she? Why should 


‘*! CAN CARRY YOU,” HE SAID, 
AND GATHERED HER 
IN HIS ARMS 


she ! She laughed low, suddenly, bitterly. 
Why should she, even if he were other than 
the man he was, even if he were of the 
lowest type! Fear—of that! 

A yearning, so intense as for an instant 
to leave her weak, swept upon her—a 
yearning full of pain, of shame, of remorse, 
of hopelessness—dear God, if only she 
might have had the right to fear! Then 
passion seized her in wild, turbulent un- 
restraint — hatred for this clean-limbed, 
pure-minded man, who flaunted all that his 
life stood for in her face—hatred for 
everybody in this life of hers, for all were 
good save her—hatred, miserable, un- 
bridled hatred for herself. 

And then it passed, the mood—and she 
tried to think more calmly, still answer- 
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ing him as he called from the woods. She 
had seen a great deal of Thornton lately. 
He had been kind and thoughtful and con- 
siderate — nothing more. More! What 
more could there have been? 

Love! There was something of mockery 
in that, wasn’t there? Everything she 
thought about lately, every way her mind 
turned, seemed to hold something of mock- 
ery now. Of course, Mrs. Thornton’s 
words expressing the wish that she and 
Thornton might come together had been 
often enough with her-—mockingly again! 
—but Thornton could have known nothing 
of that; so, after all, what did that matter? 

She had snatched at every opportunity 
to motor with Thornton despite Doc’s pro- 
tests—protests that had grown sullen and 
angry of late; snatched at the opportunities 
eagerly, as she would snatch at a breath of 
air where all else stifled her; snatched at 
them because they took her out of herself 
temporarily, away from everything, where 
everything at times seemed to be driving 
her mad. 


Hate Thornton! No, of course she 


didn’t hate him; she had thought that a 
moment ago because—because her brain 


was—was—oh, she didn’t know—so tired 
and weary, and she was cold now and quite 
wet. She didn’t hate him; she even— 

“ All ready now—house to let, fur- 
nished!” he was calling out, laughing as 
he came thrashing through the under- 
growth. “ Excellent situation, high alti- 
tude, luxuriant pine grove surrounds the 
property, and—and ”—he had halted be- 
side the car and opened the door—‘ what 
else do they say?” 

Helena caught his spirit —or, rather, 
forced herself to do so. It wasn’t quite 
fair that one of them should do all the 
pretending. 

“ Flies,” she laughed. 
speak of flies in Maine.” 

“None!” said Thornton promptly. 
“There hasn’t been one since the house 
was built. Now, then, Miss Vail—” He 
held out his arms. 

“ Oh, but really, I can walk!” 

“ And I can carry you,” he said—and, 
from the step, he gathered her in his arms. 

And then, as she lay there passively at 
first, she seemed to sense again that 
curious diffidence, that gentleness, like the 
touch upon her throat of a little while ago, 
though now he held her in both his arms. 
How strong he was—and, oh, how miser- 


“They always 
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ably wet!—her hand around his shoulder 
felt the thin shirt clinging soggily to his 
arm. Yes, she was glad he hadn’t let her- 
walk; it wasn’t far, but she would have 
had to force her -way continually through 
bushes that scattered showers from their 
dripping leaves, and under foot she could 
hear his boots squash through the mud. 
And then suddenly it happened; the trees, 
just a yard or so from the fire, were thick 
together, tangled; she bent her head quick- 
ly, instinctively, to avoid a low-hanging 
branch, as he for the same reason swerved 
a little—and their cheeks lay close-pressed 
against each other’s, her hair sweeping his 
forehead, their lips mingling one another’s 
breaths. He seemed to stumble; then his 
arms closed about her in a quick, fierce 
pressure, clasping her, straining her to him 
—trelaxed as suddenly—and then he had 
set her down inside the shelter he had built. 

Quick her breath was coming now, and 

across the fire for a moment she met his 
eyes. His face was gray, and his hands at 
his sides were clenched. 
* “PI—T'll get the seat out of the car,” 
he said hoarsely. “It will help to make 
things more comfortable.” And, turning 
abruptly, he started back for the’ road 
again. 

Helena did not move. Mechanically her 
eyes took in the little hut, crude, but rain- 
proof at least; branches heaped across two 
forked limbs for a roof, the trunk of a big 
tree for the rear wall, branches thrust up- 
right into the ground for the sides—the 
whole a little triangular-shaped affair. The 
fire blazed in front just within shelter at 
the entrance; and beside it was piled quite 
a little heap of fuel that he had gathered. 

He came back bringing the leather- 
upholstered seat, shook the rain from it, 
and dried it with the help of the fire and 
his handkerchief—then set it down inside 
the hut. His face was turned from her; 
and as he spoke, breaking an awkward 
silence, his voice was conscious, hurried. 

“T’m not going to be gone a minute 
more than I can help, Miss Vail. It’s 
mighty rough accommodation for you, but 
there’s one consolation at least—you’ll be 
perfectly safe.” 

Helena seated herself and held her skirt 
to the fire. 

“ Gone!” she said a little dully. “ Where 
are you going?” 

“ Why, to get help, of course,” he told 
her. 
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“ Help!” She shook her head. “ You 
don’t know where to find any; you only 
-know for a certainty that there isn’t any 
within miles.” 

“T know there’s a house back on the 
main road,” he said. “I noticed it as we 
came along.” 

“ That’s seven or eight miles from here,” 
she returned. “ And it’s raining harder 
now than ever—mud up to your ankles— 
it would take you hours to reach it.” 

“ Possibly two, or two and a half,” he 
said lightly. . 

“ Yes; and another two at least to get 
back. I won’t hear of you doing any such 
thing; you are wet through now. It’s far 
better to wait for daylight, and then prob- 
ably the storm will be over.” 

“ But don’t you see, Miss Vail ”—his 
voice was suddenly grave, masterful— 
“ don’t you see that there is no other thing 
to do?” 

“ No,” said Helena. “I don’t see any- 
thing of the kind. I won’t have you do 
anything like that for me—it’s not to be 
thought of.” . 

Thornton stooped, placed a knot upon 
the fire, straightened up—and faced her. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you to think of 
me,” he said in a low tone; “ but, really, 
it won’t be half as bad as you are pic- 
turing it in your mind. And really ’—he 
hesitated, fumbling for his words—‘“ you 
see—that is—what other people might say 
—your—reputation—” 

With a sudden cry, white-faced, Helena 
was on her feet, staring at him, her hands 
clutched at her bosom—a wild, demoniacal, 
mocking orgy in her soul. Her reputation! 
It seemed she wanted to scream out the 
words—her reputation! 

Thornton’s face flushed with a quick- 
sweeping flood of crimson. 

“T’m a brute—a brute with a blunder- 
ing tongue!” he cried miserably. “ You 
had not thought of that—and I made you. 
I could have found another excuse for 
going if I had only had wit enough. I was 
a brute once before to-night, and—” He 
stopped and for a moment stood there 
looking at her+stood in the firelight, his 
face white again even jn the ruddy glow— 
and then he was goné. 

Time passed without meaning to Helena. 


The steady patter of the rain was on the 
leaves, the sullen, constant drip of water 
to the ground,.and now, occasionally, a 


rush of wind, a heavier downpour. She 
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sat before the fire, staring into it, her 
elbows on her knees, her face held tightly 
in her hands, the brown hair, wet and 
wayward now, about her temples. Once 
she moved, once her eyes changed their 
direction—to fix them upon her sleeve in 
a strange, questioning surprise. 

“T let him go without his coat,” she 
said. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BOOMERANG 


Ir was early afternoon as Madison, 
emerging from the wagon-track, and walk- 
ing slowly, started across the lawn toward 
the Patriarch’s cottage. He was in a mood 
that he made no attempt to define, except 
that it wasn’t a very pleasant mood. Be- 
fore Thornton had returned to Needley it 
had been bad enough; after that, with his 
infernal car, it had been—hell! 

Madison’s fists clenched and his gray 
eyes glinted angrily. His hands had been 
tied like a baby’s—like a darned infant’s! 
Helena was getting away from him farther 
every day, and he couldn’t stop it without 
stopping the game! He couldn't tell 
Thornton that Helena belonged to him— 
had belonged to him! He couldn’t even 
evidence an interest in what was going on. 
He had to put on a front, a. suave, cordial, 
dignified front before Thornton—while he 
itched to smash the other’s face to pulp! 
Hell, that’s what it was—pure, unadulter- 
ated hell! 

He couldn’t get near Helena alone with 
a ten-foot pole, morning, noon, or night— 
she had taken good care of that. And he 
wanted Helena—he wanted her! It was 
an obsession with him now—at times dfi- 
ving him half crazy—and it didn’t help 
any that he saw her grow more glorious, 
more beautiful, every day! Of course she 
knew she had him—had him where she 
knew he couldn’t do a thing, where she 
could laugh at him, go the limit with 
Thornton if she liked. But, curse it, it 
wasn’t only Thornton—that was what he 
could not understand—she had begun to 
keep away from him before ever Thorn- 
ton had come back. 

Madison was near the porch now and, 
raising his eyes, noted a supplicant going 
into the shrine-room—a woman, richly 
dressed, but in widow’s weeds, who walked 
feebly. The game went on by itself once 
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started; there were half a hundred more 
about the lawn! Like a snowball rolling 
down-hill, as he had-put it at the Roost. 
The Roost! If he only had Helena back 
there for about a minute there’d be an end 
of this! She’d go a little too far one of 
these days, a little too far—it was pretty 
near far enough now—and then there’d be 
a show-down, game or no game, and some- 
body would get hurt in the smash, and— 

He lifted his eyes again as some one 
came hurrying through the cottage door. 
It was the Flopper. And then, to his sur- 
prise, he found himself being pushed un- 
ceremoniously from the porch and pulled 
excitedly behind the trellis. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
manded angrily. “ Are you crazy?” 

“T’ank de Lord youse have showed 
up!” gasped the Flopper. “Say, honest, 
I can’t do nothin’ wid him—he’s got me 
near bughouse.”’ 

“ Who?” Madison scowled irritably. 

“De Patriarch, of course. He’s noiv- 
ous, an’ gettin’ worse all de time. He 
won’t eat an’ he won’t keep still. He 
wants Helena, an’ he keeps writin’ her 
name on de slate—he’s got me going fer 
fair.” 

“Well, I’m not Helena!” growled 
Madison. ‘“ Why doesn’t she go to him?” 

“ Now wouldn’t dat sting youse!” ejacu- 
lated the Flopper. “ How’s she goin’ to 
him when she ain’t here?” 

“ Not here?” repeated Madison sharply. 
“ Where is she?” 

The Flopper looked down his nose. 

“T dunno,” said he. 

Madison stared at him for a moment, 
then he reached out and caught the Flop- 
per’s arm in a sudden and far from gentle 


ee Out with it!” he snapped. 

“T dunno where she is,” said the Flop- 
per with some reluctance. “ She ain’t back 
yet, dat’s all.” 

“ Back from where?” 
tightened. 

The Flopper blinked. 

“ Aw, wot’s de use!” he blurted out, as 
though his mind, suddenly made up, 
brought him unbounded relief. “ Youse’ll 
find it out, anyhow. Say, she went off wid 
Thornton in de buzz-wagon yesterday, an’ 
I put de Patriarch to bed last night ‘cause 
she wasn’t back, an’ dat’s wot’s de matter 
wid him; she ain’t showed up since, an’ 
he’s near off his chump, an’—fer God's 


Madison’s grip 
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sake let go my arm, Doc; youse’re breakin’ 
it!” 

A sort of cold frenzy seemed to seize 
Madison. He was perfectly calm; he felt 
himself perfectly calm and composed. Off 
all night with Thornton, eh? Funny, 
wasn’t it? She’d gone pretty far at last 
—gone the limit. 

“Why didn’t you send me word this 
morning?” Was that his own voice speak- 
ing? Well, he wouldn’t have recognized 
it, but he was perfectly calm nevertheless. 

“ Fer God’s sake let go my arm,” whim- - 
pered the Flopper. “ I—I ain’t no squealer, 
dat’s why.” 

Madison’s hand fell away to his side. 
He felt a whiteness creeping to his face 
and lips, felt his lips twitch, felt the fin- 
gers of his hands curl in and the nails be- 
gin to press into the palms. 

“ Mabbe,” suggested the Flopper timid- 
ly, “ mabbe dere was an accident.” 

Madison made no answer. 

The Flopper shifted from foot to foot 
and licked his lips, stealing frightened 
glances at Madison’s face. 

“ Wot—wot’ll I do wid de Patriarch?” 
he stammered miserably. 

And then Madison smiled at him—not 
happily, but eloquently. 

“Swipe me!” mumbled the Flopper, as 
he backed out from the trellis. “ Dis love 
game’s fierce — an’ mabbe J don’t know! 
’Sposin’ she’d been Mamie an’ me’ the Doc 
—’sposin’ it had!” He gulped hastily. 
“ Swipe me!” said the Flopper with emo- 
tion. 

Madison, motionless, watched the Flop- 
per disappear. He wasn’t quite so calm 
now, not so cool and collected and com- 
posed. He must go somewhere and think 
this out—somewhere where it would be 
quiet and he wouldn’t be disturbed. 

A step sounded on the path. Madison 
looked through the trellis. A man, with 
yellow, unhealthy skin and sunken cheeks, 
his head bowed, was passing in through 
the porch. It caught Madison with fierce, 
exquisite irony. Why not go there himself 
if he wanted quiet—the shrine-room—the 
place of meditation! Well, he wanted to 
meditate! He laughed jarringly. The 
shrine-room—for him! Great! Immense! 
Magnificent! Why not? That’s what he 
had created it for—to meditate in! 

He stepped inside. The woman whom 
he had seen enter a short while before was 
sitting in a sort of rigid, strained attitude 
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in the far corner; the man who had just 
preceded him had taken the chair by the 
fireplace. They were the only occupants 
of the room. There was no sound save his 
own footsteps; neither of the others looked 
at him. There was quiet, a profound still- 
ness, and the softened light from the shut- 
tered window fell like a benediction upon 
the simplicity of the few plain articles that 
the room contained—the round rag mats 
upon the white-scrubbed floor; the hickory 
chairs, severe, uncushioned; the table, with 
. its little japanned box and book. 
Madison’s eyes fixed themselves upon 
‘the japanned box as he leaned, arms fold- 
ed, against the wall; a jewel, even in the 
subdued light, glowed crimson-warm where 
it nested on a crumpled bed of bank-notes; 
a ruby ring, the last contribution; it must 
have been the woman who had placed it 
there. Madison glanced at her involun- 
tarily, but his thoughts were far away 
again in a moment. 

Anger and a blind rage of jealousy were 
gripping him now. Accident! The thought 
only fanned his fury. Accident! Yes; it 
was likely—as an excuse! There would 
have been an accident, all right—leave that 
to them! Thornton, perhaps, wasn’t the 
stamp of man to seek an adventure of that 
kind deliberately; perhaps he wasn’t, and 
perhaps he was—you never could tell—but 
what difference did that make! Helena 
was that kind of a woman, though he’d al- 
ways thought her true to him since he’d 
known her, and Thornton, whatever kind 
of man he was, wouldn’t run away from 
her arms, would he? 

The red glow from the ruby ring had 
vanished; the man had risen from his seat 
and was placing something in the box on 
top of the ring. Madison’s mind subcon- 
sciously absorbed the fact that it was a 
little sheaf of yellow-backed bills. And 
now the man bent to the table and was 
writing in the book. 

Yellow-backs and rubies! Rubies and 
yellow-backs! Madison’s lips thinned and 
curled downward at the corners. Oh, it 


was coming, all right; money, jewels, pelf, 
rolling in merrily every day; there wasn’t 
any stopping it; but he was paying for it, 
and paying for it at a price he didn’t like 
—Helena. Helena! 

She wanted Thornton, did she, with his 


money? Wanted to dangle a millionaire 
on her string, eh? She’d throw him over, 
would she? And she thought she had him 
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where he couldn’t lift a finger to stop it— 
just sit back and grin like a poor, sick 
fool! 

The red crept up the knotted cords of 
Madison’s neck, suffused the set jaws and, 
as though suddenly liberated to run its 
course where it would, swept in a tide over 
cheeks and temples. 

He couldn’t do a thing—couldn’t he? 
Well, he’d see the game in Gehenna before 
Thornton or any other man got her away 
from him. She belonged to him—to him/ 
And he’d have her, hold her, own her—she 
was his—Ais/ And he’d settle with Thorn- 
ton, too, by Heaven! 

A laugh, low, unpleasant, purled to his 
lips, and he checked it with a sort of 
strange mechanical realization that he 
must not laugh aloud. His eyes swept the 
room—the man had returned to his seat, 
the woman had not moved, both were si- 
lent, motionless in that ghastly, hallowed, 
sanctimonious hush. 

“ For God’s sake let me get out of here,” 
Madison muttered, “or I’ll go mad.” 

He turned—-and stopped. Came a cry 
spontaneously from the man and the wom- 
an—they were on their feet—no, on their 
knees. The doorway at the farther end of 
the room was framing a majestic figure, 
tall and stately, and a sun gleam strug- 
gling suddenly through the lattice seemed 
to leap in a golden ray to caress in homage 
the saintly face of the Patriarch. 

Into the room he advanced, and his 
hands were outstretched before him, and 
he moved them a little to and fro—and the 
gesture, the poise, the mien, as, touching 
nothing he seemed to feel his way through 
space itself, was as one invoking a blessing 
of peace ineffable. 

Spellbound, Madison watched. Upon 
the face of the old man was a yearning 
that saddened it, and, saddening, glorified 
it; the head was slightly turned, as though 
to listen, while slowly, with measured, cer- 
tain tread, as though indeed he had no 
need for eyes, the Patriarch circled the 
table and passed on down the room. The 
man and the woman reached out and 
touched him and drew back reverently to 
let him pass; then, rising from their knees, 
followed him through the door and out 
onto the porch. 

The room was empty. Madison stared 
at the doorway. Upon him fell a sudden 
awe; it was as though a vision, an ethereal 
presence, some strange embodiment of 
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THE DOORWAY FRAMED 
A MAJESTIC FIGURE 


power had been and gone — and yet still 
remained. 

And now from without there came a 
sound like a distant murmur. It rose and 
swelled and began to roll in its volume, 
and then, like the clarion sound of 
trumpets, voices burst into glad acclaim. 

“The Patriarch! The Patriarch! The 
Patriarch!” 

From the little hallway came the Flop- 
per, running, and he stopped and gaped 
at Madison. 

“T left him in his room fer a minute,” 
he gasped. “ He’s—he’s lookin’ fer 
Helena.” 

And then Madison shook himself to- 
gether and smiled ironically. And at the 
smile the Flopper hurried on. 

Madison stepped out on the porch. 
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Helena! Within him seemed to burn a 
rage of hell; but it seemed, too, most 
strangely that for the moment this rage 
was held in abeyance, that something 
temporarily supplanted it—this scene be- 
fore him. 

Onward across the lawn moved the 
Patriarch, and the Flopper had joined him 

now; but the Patriarch, unheeding, 

turning neither to the right nor to the 
left, his arms still extended before 
him, kept on. And the people cried 
aloud: 
“He is coming—he is coming! 
Patriarch! The Patriarch!” 

Madison moved on—out upon the lawn 
himself. 

From everywhere, from every scat- 

tered spot where they had 

lurked, men and women ran 

and limped and dragged 

themselves along, all con- 

verging to one point— 

the Patriarch. 

Madison, in 

the midst of 

them now, hur- 

ried, for it was 

plainly evident 

that the Flop- 

per’s control 

over the Patri- 

arch was gone. 

He reached the 

old man himself and touched his arm, and 

at the touch the Patriarch halted instantly, 

his hand went out and lay upon Madison’s 

sleeve in recognition. He turned his face, 

and it was smiling, and there was relief 

upon it and confidence and trust as, suffer- 

ing himself to be guided, they started back 
toward the cottage. 

And then upon Madison came again that 
sense of awe, but now intensified. From 
every hand tear-stained faces greeted him, 
white faces— faces full of sorrow and 
suffering through which struggled hope. 
They flung themselves before the Patri- 
arch, yet never blocked the way. They 
cried, they wept, they prayed—and some 
were silent. 

It seemed that souls, naked, stripped 
bare, held themselves up to his gaze. Men, 
prostrate on stretchers, tried to rise and 
stagger nearer—and fell. Friends, where 
there were friends to help, tugged and 
dragged desperately at cots—and from the 
cots in piteous, agonized appeal the help- 
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less cried out to the Patriarch to come to 
them. All of human agony and fear and 
hope and despair and terror seemed loosed 
in a mad and swirling vortex. And ever 
the cries arose, and ever around them, giv- 
ing way, closing in again, pressed the soul- 
rent throng. 

And presently to Madison it seemed as 
though he had awakened from some terri- 
fying dream as, in the Patriarch’s room 
again, he swept away a bead of sweat from 
his forehead and stood and looked at the 
Patriarch and the Flopper. 

The latter licked his lips and pulled the 
Patriarch’s chair forward, but his hands 
trembled violently. 

“Tt’s been gettin’ me, Doc,” he whis- 
pered, “ an’ I can’t help it. It’s been get- 
tin’ into me ali de time. Say, I wisht it 
was over. Honest to God Ido! Dis—dis 
makes me queer. Say, de Patriarch’s got 
me, Doc, an’—an’—say—dere’s been some- 
thin’ goin’ on inside me dat’s got me 
hard.” 

Madison did not answer, but he started 
suddenly, and as suddenly stepped to the 
window and looked out. Over the cries, 
the wailings, the confused medley of voices, 
growing lower now, there had come the 
throb of a motor-car. 

Madison’s eyes narrowed. The car was 
coming to a stop before the porch. Thorn- 
ton was helping Helena to alight. 

Madison turned and caught the Flop- 
per’s arm in a fierce imperative grasp. 

“You keep your mouth shut—do you 
hear?” he flung out, clipping off his words. 
“You haven’t seen me to-day — under- 
stand?” And, dropping the Flopper’s arm, 
he stepped quickly across the little hall to 
Helena’s door, opened it, went in, and 
closed the door behind him. 

‘And the Flopper, staring, licked his lips 
again. 

“Swipe me!” 
“Pipe de eyes on de Doc! 
somethin’ doin’ now!” 


he croaked hoarsely. 
Dere’ll be 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE SANCTUARY OF DARKNESS 


THERE was a grim, merciless smile on 
Madison’s lips; and a whiteness in his face 
windowed the passion that seethed within 
him. He stood motionless, listening, in 
Helena’s room. He heard the automobile 
going away again; then he heard Helena’s 
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light step in the hallway without, and the 
smile died as his lips thinned. 

But she did not come in—instead, he 
heard her go into the Patriarch’s room, 
heard her talking to the Patriarch and bid- 
ding the Flopper go to the kitchen and 
make her some tea. Then the Flopper’s 
step sounded, passing down to the rear of 
the cottage. 

The minutes passed; then that light foot- 
fall again. The door of the room swung 
suddenly wide—and closed—there was a 
cry, and Helena, wide-eyed, the red of her 
cheeks fading away, leaned heavily back 
against the door. 

Neither spoke. 
of the room, did not move. 
came back to his lips. 

Helena’s great brown eyes met the gray 
ones, read the ugly glint, dropped, lifted 
again, and held the gray ones steadily. 

Madison gave a short laugh that was 
like a curse. His hands at his sides knot- 
ted into lumps. 

Then he spoke. 

“Why don’t you say ‘ you—you/’ and 
scream it out and clutch at your bosom the 
way they do in story-books?” he flung out 
raucously. “ Why don’t you do your little 
stunt? Go on; you’re booked for the turn 
—you can put anything over me; I’m only 
a complacent, blind-eyed fool! Anything 
goes! Why don’t you start your act?” 

“ You don’t know what you are saying,” 
she answered in a lew voice. “If there’s 
anything you want to talk about, we’d 
better wait until you’re cooler.” 

“Oh, hell!” he roared, his passion full 
to the surface now. “ Cut out the bunk— 
cut it out! Anything! No, it isn’t much 
of anything—for you—out all night with 
Thornton. Do you think I’m going to 
stand for it? Do you think I’m going to 
sit and suck my thumb and share you, 
and—”’ 

“You lie!” She was away from the 
door now, close before him, her breath 
coming fast, white to the lips, and in a 
frenzy her little fists pummeled him. “ It’s 
a lie—a lie—a lie! It’s a lie, and you 
know it!” 

He pushed her roughly from him. 

“Tt is, eh?” His words came in a sort 
of wild laugh. “And I know it, do I? 
Why should I know it? What do you 
think you are? Say, you’d think you were 
trying to kid yourself into believing you’re 
the real thing—the real, sweet, shy, modest 
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Miss Vail. Cut it out! Your name’s 
Smith—maybe! And it’s my money that’s 
keeping you, and you belong to me—do 
you understand?” 

She stood swaying a little, her hands 
still tightly clenched, breathing through 
half-parted lips in short, quick, jerky in- 
halations, like dry sobs. 

“Tt’s true,” she faltered suddenly, and 
buried her face in her hands. Then she 
looked up again, and the brown eyes in 
their depths held an anger and a shame. 
“Tt’s true—I was—was—what you say. 
But now ”—her voice hurried on, an eager- 
ness, a strange earnestness in it—‘ you 
must believe me— you must. I'll make 
you—I must make you.” 

“ Oh, don’t hurt yourself trying!” jeered 
Madison. “ We're talking plain now. I’m 
not taking into account how you feel about 
it—don’t you fool yourself for a minute. 
The sanctity of my home hasn’t been 
ruined—because it couldn’t be! Get that? 
Thornton don’t get you—not for keeps! 
But you and he don’t make a monkey of 
me again. Do you understand—say, do 
you get that? You're mine, whether you 


like it or not, whether you’d rather have 


Thornton or not. But I'll fix you both 
for this. I’m no angel with a cherub’s 
smile! I'll take it out of Thornton till the 
laugh he’s got now fades to a fare-thee- 
well; and I’ll put you where there aren’t 
any strings tying me up the way there are 
here. Do you understand?” 

His voice rose suddenly, and for a mo- 
ment he seemed to lose all control of him- 
self as he reached for her and caught her 
shoulder. 

“T love you,” he flashed out between his 
teeth. “I love you—that’s what’s the 
matter with me! And you know that; 
you know you’ve got me there; and you’d 
play the fool with me, would you?” He 
dropped his hands and laughed a short, 
savage bark, then stepped back and stared 
at her. 

“Will you listen?” She was twisting 
her hands, her head was drooped, the long 
lashes veiled her eyes, her lips were quiver- 
ing. “ Will you listen?” she said again, 
fighting to steady her voice. “It was an 
accident.” 

“T saw the machine when you drove up 
—it was a wreck!” snapped Madison 
sarcastically. 

“We ran out of gasoline,” she said 
quietly. 
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And then Madison laughed fiercely in 
his derision. 

“Oh, keep on!” he rasped. “I told 
you I was only a blind fool that you could 
put anything over on! That accounts for 
it, of course—a breakdown isn’t so easy to 
get away with. Gasoline!” 

“We were miles from anywhere,” she 
went on. “We had taken what we 
thought was a short cut. Mr. Thornton 
built a shelter for me in the woods and 
went to—to—” 

He caught up her hesitation like a flash. 

“ Fake the lines, Helena, if you haven’t 
bad enough rehearsals,” he suggested iron- 
ically. “ Anything goes—with me.” 

And now a tinge of color came to Hel- 
ena’s cheeks, and the brown eyes lifted 
and flashed and dropped. 

“ He went to try to find help,” she said. 
“ He was out all night in the storm. I do 
not know how far he must have walked. 
I know the nearest house was five or six 
miles away—and there was no horse there 
—the man had driven to some town that 
morning. It was almost daylight before 
Mr. Thornton at last came back with a 
team. We were forty miles from here; we 
sent the team to the nearest town for 
gasoline and then motored back.” She 
stopped; and then, with a catch in her 
voice: “ He—he was very good to me.” 

“Good to me!” The words seemed to 
stab at Madison—seemed to ring in his 
ears and goad him to a fiercer jealousy; 
and her story of the night, what she had 
been saying, save those words, meant 
nothing—and only she, standing there be- 
fore him, glorious, maddening in her 
beauty, remained. 

Soul, mind, and body leaped into fiery 
passion—she was his, and his she always 
would be—those eyes, those lips, the white 
throat, those perfect arms to cling about 
his neck—and all of heaven and hell and 
earth were naught beside her. 

“T love you!” His face was white, his 
words fierce-breathed, almost incoherent— 
and he leaned toward her with a sudden, 
uncontrollable movement, his arms sweep- 
ing out to clasp her. “I love you, Helena 
—I love you! Do you understand?—it’s 
you. I love you!” 

“You love me!” She retreated from 
him, but her head was raised now, and her 
voice rang with a bitterness cold as the 
touch of death. “Love? What do you 
know of love? We talk plain, you say. 
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Love—love for me? Passion, vice, lust, 
sin—and, oh, my God! degradation and 
misery and shame—love! Love! That is 
your love!” 

He stood for a moment and stared at 
her again—and her face was as pallid 
ivory. And something seemed to daze him, 
and he brushed his hand across his eyes— 
the logic was faulty, torn, and pitiful, and 
he groped after the flaw. 

“ It’s—it’s your love as well as mine,” 
he said in a stumbling way; then his brain 
flashed quick into action. “My love— 
what other love have you known but 
that?” he cried. “ It’s our love—the love 
we have known together—and we’re going 
back to it—see? I’ve had enough of this. 
You pack your trunks—and pack them 
quick! We're going to beat it out of here! 
We’re going back to our—love. We're 
going back where I don’t have to sit 
around like a puling fool and watch Thorn- 
ton chuck you under the chin; we’re going 
where he’ll want a tombstone if he ever 
shows his face there. You thought the 
game would hold me to the last jack-pot— 
did you? Well, I’ve got enough — and 


there’s no game big enough to make me 


stand for this. That looks like love— 
doesn’t it?” He burst again into a sud- 
den, mirthless laugh—and once again 
swept his hand across his eyes. “ We’re 
going to beat it out of here now—to-night 
—to-morrow morning.” 

But now she had drawn farther away 
from him—and there was a frightened 
look in her eyes, and her lips quivered 
pitifully. 

“ No—I can’t—I can’t!” she cried out. 
“ No, no—I can’t —I can’t go back to 
that!” 

“That! That—is love!” he said wildly. 
“The only love you know! What more 
do you want? There’s loot enough now, 
and—ha, ha!—that little contribution of 
Thornton’s, to give you all the money you 
want. Love, Helena—you and I—the old 
love—you and I together again, Helena. 
I tell you I love you—do you hear? I 
love you—and I'll have you—I love you! 
What do you know—what do you care 
about any other kind of love?” 

She looked at him, misery and fear still 
in her eyes, and her slight figure seemed 
to droop, and her hands hung heavy, list- 
less, at her sides. 

“T care ”—the words came in a strange, 
mechanical way from her lips—“ oh, I care! 
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I can’t—I won’t go back to that! And I 
know—I know now. I have learned what 
love is.” 

Quick over Madison’s face surged the 
red in an unstemmed tide—volcanic with- 
in him of love that he knew now possessed 
his very soul—blinding jealousy that 
robbed him of his senses. 

“Oh, you’ve learned what love is, have 
you—with him?” he cried, and sprang for 
her and snatched her into his arms. “ And 
you won’t come—eh? Well, I’ve learned 
what love is, too, in the last month; and 
if I can’t get it one way I'll get it an- 
other!” He was raining mad kisses upon 
her face, her hair, her eyes. “I love you, 
I tell you—I love you!” 

With a cry she tried to struggle from 
him—and then fought and struck at him, 
beating upon his face with her fists. 
Fiercer, closer he held her; around the 
little room, staggering this way and that, 
they circled. 

He kissed her, laughing hoarsely like a 
madman at her blows, beside himself, not 
knowing what he did—mad—mad—mad. 
He kissed her, kissed the white throat 
where the dress was now torn at the neck; 
imprisoned a little fist that struck at him 
and kissed the quivering knuckles; kissed 
the wealth of glorious, burnished-copper 
hair that, loosened, fell about her—kissed 
it and buried his face in its rare fragrance. 
And then—and then his arms were empty 
—and he was staring at the calm, majestic 
figure of the Patriarch—and Helena was 
crouched upon the floor, and, sobbing, was 
clinging with arms entwined around the 
old man’s knees. 

And so for a little while Madison stood 
and stared. What had brought the Pa- 
triarch there—the Patriarch who could 
neither see nor hear nor speak—what had 
brought him from his own room across the 
hall? Madison stared, and his hands 
crept to his temples and pressed upon them 
—weak he seemed as from some paroxysm 
of madness that had passed over him. 

Strange! Strange! Madison’s hands 
fell to his sides. The Patriarch’s eyes 
were turned full upon him, wavering not 
so much as by the fraction of an inch. 
And then, as into some holy sanctuary, 
fending her from harm and danger, the 
Patriarch turned a little to interpose him- 
self -before Madison, and, raising Helena, 
held her in his arms, her head against his 
bosom—and one hand lay upon her hair 
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and stroked it tenderly. But upon Madi- 
son were still turned those sightless eyes 
that noble face, serene, commanding even 
in its perturbation. 

Madison stirred now—stirred uneasily— 
while the silence held. There was a so- 
lemnity in this silence that seemed to creep 





























upon and pervade the room—a sense of a 
vast something that was the antithesis of 
turmoil, passion, strife, that seemed to 
radiate from the saintly figure whose lips 
were mute, whose ears heard no sound, 
whose eyes saw no light. And upon Madi- 
son it fell potent, masterful, and passion 
fled; and in its place came a strange, 
groping response within him, a revulsion, 
a penitence—and he bowed his head. 

And then Helena spoke—but her head 
was turned away from him, hidden on the 
Patriarch’s breast. 

“Once,” she said, and her words were 
like broken whispers, for she was sobbing 
still—“ once, long, long ago, when I was a 
little girl, I read the story of Mary Mag- 
dalen. I had almost forgotten it, it was 
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so long ago; but it has come back to me, 
and—and it is a glad story—at the end.” 

She stopped — and Madison raised his 
head, and his face was strained as with 
some sudden wonder as he looked at her. 

“Tt is a glad story,” she said presently. 
“ It—it is my story.” 

“You mean” — Madison’s voice was 
hoarse—‘‘ you mean that you’ve turned— 
straight?” 

“ They love me here,” she said. “ They 
trust me and they think me good—as they 
are. All think me that—the little children 
and this dear man here—and for a little 








HELENA WAS CROUCHED UPON THE 
FLOOR AND, SOBBING, WAS CLING- 
ING WITH ARMS ENTWINED AROUND 
THE OLD MAN'S KNEES 


while, since I have been here, I have lived 
like that. They made me believe that it 
was true—frue. And there was shame and 
agony—and hope. It seemed they could 
not all be wrong, and I have asked and 
prayed that I might make it true always— 
and—and for forgiveness for what I was.” 

“You mean,” he said again hoarsely, 
and he stepped toward her now — “ you 
mean that you are—straight?” 
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She did not answer—only now she 
turned toward him and lifted her head. 

And for a long minute Madison gazed 
into the tear-splashed eyes, deep, brave in 
chastened wistfulness—gazed; and, like a 
man stunned, walked from the room, the 
cottage, and out across the lawn. 


CHAPTER XX 
TO THE VICTOR ARE THE SPOILS 


Many were still about the lawn as 
Madison left the cottage. They were all 
around him, those sick, half-frantic crea- 
tures—and still they made noises; some of 
them cried and sobbed; in their waning 
paroxysms they moved hither and thither. 
They appealed to some numbed, dormant 
sense in him, in a subconscious way, as 
things to be avoided. And so, almost 
mechanically, he took the little path that, 
striking off at right angles to the wagon- 
track where it joined the Patriarch’s lawn, 
came out again upon the main road at the 
farther end of the village. 

And as he walked, like tidal-waves on- 
rushing, emotions, utterly at variance one 
with another, hurled themselves upon him, 
and he was swept from his mental balance, 
tossed here and there, rolled gasping, 
strangling in the turmoil of the waters, as 
it were, and, rising, was hurled back again. 

White as death itself was Madison’s 
face; and at times his fingers, with a twitch- 
ing movement, curled into clenched fists; 
at times his open palms sought his temples 
in a queer, wriggling way and pressed upon 
them. Doubt, anger, fear, a rage unhal- 
lowed buffeted him until his brain reeled 
and he was as a man distraught. 

It began always with a picture of the 
Roost that night — the vicious, unkempt, 
ragged figure of the Flopper—the sickly, 
thin, greedy visage of Pale Face Harry, the 
drug fiend, wincing a little as he plunged 
the needle into his flesh—the easy, unprin- 
cipled gaiety and eagerness of Helena for 
the new path of crime—crime—crime; the 
Roost exuded crime—filth—immorality— 
typified them, framed them as they had 
sat there, the four of them, while that 
bruised-nosed bouncer had brought them 
drink on his rattling tin tray. And then 
there was Madison’s own self-satisfied, 
smug, complacent egotism at his own 
cleverness, his unbounded confidence in his 
own ability to pull off the game, and— 
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Well, he had pulled it off—he’d won it— 
everybody had fallen for it —the boobs 
had been plentiful—the harvest rich. 
What was the matter with him? He’d 
won—was winning every time the clock 
ticked. Somebody back there was prob- 
ably throwing good, hard coin at him this 
minute—the fool! Madison threw back 
his head to laugh in derision, for there was 
mocking laughter in his soul — but the 
laugh died still-born upon his lips. 

It was fear now—fear—staggering, ap- 
palling fear. He was facing something that 
his brain did not seem to define—a some- 
thing that was cold and stern and im- 
mutable, that was omnipotent, that em- 
bodied awe—a condemnation unalterable, ° 
unchangeable, before which he shrank back 
with his soul afraid. Before him seemed 
to unfold itself the wagon-track—the road 
to the Patriarch’s cottage; and he was 
there- again, and whispering lips were 
around him, and men and women and chil- 
dren were there—and in front of them, 
leading them, slithered that twisted, mis- 
shapen, formless thing. 

Madison shivered a little and a sweat 
bead oozed out and glistened upon his fore- 
head. Hark, what was that? Clarion- 
like, clear as the chimes of a silver bell, 
rang now that childish voice, and the - 
crutch was gone and the lame boy ran, ran 
—ran! And who was it that stood before 
him now—that golden-haired woman be- 
side an empty wheel-chair, whose face was 
radiant, who cried aloud that she was 
cured? And who were these others of later 
days? —this motley crowd of old and 
young, that passed before him in proces- 
sion, who cried out the same words: 
“Faith! Faith! Faith!” 

Madison swept the sweat from his fore- 
head with a trembling hand. It was a lie 
—a lie—a lie! He had taught them to 
say that, but it was all bunk, and they 
were all fools! He could laugh at them, 
jeer at them, mock at them, deride them— 
they were his playthings, and faith was his 
plaything, and he could laugh at them all! 

And again he raised his head to laugh; 
and again the laugh was choked in his 
throat, still-born — Helena was straight! 
Anger raged upon him—and died in fear. 
Anger, for the instant maddening him, that 
he should lose her; rage, in ungovernable 
fury, that the game, his plans, the hoard 
accumulated, was bursting like a bubble 
before his eyes. 
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No, no; he had not meant to laugh or 
mock—no, no; not that! What was this 
loosed titanic power that had done these 
things—that had brought this change in 
Helena; that had brought a change in the 
Flopper, transforming the miserable, piti- 
ful, whining thief into a man reaching out 
for decent things; that had wrought at 
least a physical metamorphosis in Pale 
Face Harry—that had transfigured those 
three who, in their ugly, abandoned na- 
tures, had hung like vultures on his words 
in the Roost that night? What was this 
power that he was trifling with, that 
brought him now this cold, dead fear be- 
fore which he quailed? What was this 
something that in his temerity he had 
dared invoke; that rose now, engulfing 
him, a puny maggot; that snatched him up 
and flung him headlong, shackled, before 
this nebulous, terrifying tribunal, where 
out of nothingness, out of a void, the calm, 
majestic features of the Patriarch took 
form and changed, and kept changing, and 
grew implacable, set with the stamp of 
doom? 

And so he went on, following the little 
path that bordered the woods on one hand 
and the fields on the other; went on until 
he neared the village, and then he stopped 
suddenly and turned about. Some one had 
called his name. 

From the field a man climbed over the 
fence and came toward him. The man’s 
face was tanned and rugged, his form erect, 
and the sleeves rolled back above the el- 
bows displayed browned and muscular fore- 
arms. Madison stared at the man apa- 
thetically. This was the farm, of course, 
where Pale Face Harry boarded, and this 
was Pale Face Harry, but— 

“ Doc,” said Harry, and he shuffled his 
feet and looked down—“ Doc, I got some- 


thing I’ve been wanting to say to you for — 


a week.” 

Madison still gazed at him apathetically. 
Pale Face Harry raised his eyes, lowered 
them, kicked at a clod of earth with the 
toe of his boot, and raised his eyes again. 

“ Say,” he blurted out, “I’m through, 
Doc. I’m—I’m going to quit.” 

Into Madison’s stumbling brain leaped 
but one idea, and he jumped forward, 
reaching savagely for Pale Face Harry’s 
throat. 

“You'd throw me, would you? You'd 
throw the game, would you?” he snarled, 
as his fingers locked. 
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Pale Face Harry, twisting, wriggled free 
and retreated a step. 

“ No,” he gasped, and then his sentences 
came tumbling out upon each other jerkily, 
as though he were trying to compress what 
he had to say into as few words as possible 
and as quickly as he could, while he 
watched Madison warily. “I ain’t throw- 
ing nothing. I just want to quit myself. 
TI keeps my mouth shut—see? I don’t 
want none of the share what’s coming. 
Say, I’ve got more’n a hundred times that 
out of it. Look at me, Doc! Say, I’m like 
a horse. That’s the Patriarch and living 
honest. Say, in all me life I never knew 
what it was before till we comes here. If I 
took the dough what’s coming I’d go back 
to the old hell, and I’d go down and out 
again. Say, it ain’t worth it; there’s noth- 
ing in it. I ain’t throwing you, Doc—I 
just blows out of here with me trap closed. 
Say, look at me, Doc-——don’t you get what 
I mean?” 

At that Madison burst into a peal of 
wild, strange laughter; and, as though no 
man stood before him, started on along the 
path—and Pale Face Harry sidled out of 
his way and stared after him. 

“ For—for God’s sake, Doc,” he called 
out, stammering, “ what’s the matter?” 

But Madison made no answer. He heard 
Harry call out behind him; in a subcon- 
scious, dazed way, he sensed the other 
following him, gropingly, hesitantly, for a 
few yards, then hold back—and finally 
stop. 

The path swerved. Madison went on— 
blindly, mechanically, as though, once set 
in motion, he must go on. Some ghastly, 
unnatural thing was clogging his brain; 
not only in a mental way, but clogging it 
until there was physical hurt and pain, an 
awful tightness—something—if he could 
only reach it with his fingers and claw it 
away! There was black madness here, 
and a pain insufferable—a damnable im- 
potence, robbing him of even the faculty 
to think or reason, or to make himself 
understand in any logical degree the mean- 
ing of this thing that sent his brain swirl- 
ing sick. 

He halted. His lips were working; the 
muscles of his face twitched. And sudden- 
ly, snatching his hat from his head, he 
flung himself on the ground and plunged 
face and head feverishly, tigerishly into 
the little brook that ran beside the path. 
Again and again he buried his face in the 
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cold, clear, refreshing water — and then, 
still on hands and knees, he raised his 
head to listen. Softly, full of a great peace, 
a strange sweetness that knew no discord, 
no strife, the notes of the chapel bell float- 
ed across the fields. Evening had come; 
the day’s work was done—it was benedic- 
tion time. It was the call of the faithful 
—the angelus of those who believed. 

The revulsion came to Madison in a 
choked sob—and he stood up. The day’s 
work was done—here. Here they would 
go in quiet thankfulness, each from the 
farm to his little cottage; each to his 
simple, wholesome meal; each to the twi- 
light hours of gentle communion as they 
talked to one another from their doorways; 
each to his bed and his rest, tranquil in the 
love of God and of man. 

Madison flung back the dripping hair 
from his forehead. Strange the contrast 
that, unbidden, came insistently to him 
now. Here the liquid notes of the bell 
wafted sweetly on the evening breeze; and 
there the howling, jangling turmoil of the 
city slums, of his familiar haunts, where 
in mad chaos reigned the hawkers’ cries, 
the thunder of the Elevated trains, the jar- 
ring traffic of the street, the raucous clang 
of trolley bells—here the sweet perfume of 
the fields, the smell of trees, of earth, of 
all of God’s pure things untouched, un- 
soiled. 

And so he stood there for a little space; 
then, presently, he started forward again; 
and presently he reached the village street, 
walked down its length, greeted from every 
doorway with hearty, unaffected sincerity, 
and after a little he came to the hotel, and 
to his room—and there he locked the door. 

Helena was straight — the words were 
repeating themselves over and over in his 
brain. He began to pace up and down. 
The words seemed to take form and shape 
in fiery red letters, being scrawled by in- 
visible hands upon the walls—Helena was 
straight. Straight with Thornton, straight 
with any man—straight with her Maker. 
He knew that now—he had read it as a 
soul- truth in those brave, deep, tear- 
dimmed eyes. And he had Jost her! It 
seemed as though he had become suddenly 
conscious that he was enduring some agony 
that was never to know an end, that from 
now on must be with him always. He had 
lost her—lost Helena. 

From his pocket he drew out his keys, 
opened his trunks, took out the. trays, and 
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spread them about. There were very many 
trays; they nested one upon the other— 
and they were exceedingly ingenious trays 
—false bottoms to every one. And now 
he opened these false bottoms and stood 
and looked at them. The surest, safest, 
biggest game he had ever played, the game 
that had known no single hitch, the game 
that had brought no whispering breath of 
suspicion, flung its tribute in his face. 
Money that he had never tried to count, 
notes of all denominations, large and small, 
glutted the receptacles; jewels in neck- 
laces, in rings, in pendants, in brooches, in 
bracelets, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
winked at him, glowed, and were afire. 

And he stood and looked upon them. 
What was it the Flopper had said when 
they had brought the Patriarch back? He 
did not remember. What was it that Pale 
Face Harry had said -a little while ago? 
He did not remember. These were jewels 
here and money—wealth—and he had won 
the greatest game that was ever played, 
only he had lost her—lost Helena. And 
he stood and looked upon them, and slow- 
ly there crept to his face a white-lipped 
smile. 

“I’m beat!” he whispered hoarsely. 

“ Beat—by the game—I won.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
FACE VALUE 


It was evening of the same day, and 
there came a knock at the outer door of 
the cottage porch. 

The Flopper answered it, and came back 
to the Patriarch’s room, where the Patri- 
arch sat in his armchair. The lamp, turned 
low, threw the little room into half shadow. 
Helena, her chair close beside the other’s, 
nestled with her head on the Patriarch’s 
shoulder. 

She looked up as the Flopper entered. 

Upon his face was a curious expression. 
It seemed to mingle a diffidence, solicitude, 
and a sort of anxious responsibility. 

“ It’s Thornton askin’ fer youse,” he an- 
nounced. 

Helena rose and started for the door, 
but the Flopper blocked the way. Helena 
halted and looked at him in astonishment. 

The Flopper licked his lips. 

“ Say, Helena,” he said earnestly, “ if I 
was youse I wouldn’t go—say, I’ll tell him 
youse have got de pip an’ gone ter bed.” 
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“Not go?” echoed the girl. ‘“ What do 
you mean?” 

The Flopper scratched at his chin un- 
easily. 

“Oh, you know!” he said. “De Doc 
let youse down easy ter-day. Say, if youse 
had piped his lamps when you drives up 
in de buzz-wagon dis afternoon youse 
wouldn’t be lookin’ fer any more trouble. 
Say, I’m tellin’ youse straight, Helena. 
When I was out dere in the kitchen an’ 
youse was in yer room wid him me heart 
was in me mouth all de time. Youse can 
take it from me, Helena, he let youse down 
easy.” 

Helena’s brown eyes, a little wistfully, a 
little softly, held the Flopper. 

“Yes?” she said quietly. _ 

“ Youse had better cut it out ter-night, 
Helena,” the other went on. “ Y’oughter 
know de Doc by dis time. De guy dat 
starts anything wid him gets his—dat’s all! 
Remember de night he threw Cleggy down 
de stairs in de Roost. An’ then he was 
only having fun! Say, you go out wid 
Thornton again ter-night an’ de Doc finds 
it out—an’ something’ll happen. Say, 
Helena, for God’s sake, don’t youse do it. 
De Doc was bad enough dis afternoon 


when he let youse down easy, but he’s 
worse now, an’—” 

“ Worse?” Helena interrupted, smiling 
a little apathetically. “In what way is he 


worse? And how do you know? You 
haven’t seen Doc, have you?” 

“No,” the Flopper answered, circling 
his lips with his tongue again. “No; I 
ain’t seen de Doc since, but I seen Pale 
Face. Say, Helena ”—the Flopper’s words 
came stumbling out now, agitated, per- 
turbed, not altogether coherent—“ wot’s 
de answer I dunno; I dunno wot’s de 
matter here. Say ”—he pointed suddenly 
to the Patriarch, whose face was turned 
toward them as he stroked thoughtfully 
at his silver beard—“ he’s got me fer fair; 
dere ain’t no fake here; dis way ter live is 
de real t’ing; he ain’t like you an’ me—he’s 
more’n dat. Look at him now—youse’d 
t’ink he could see us, an’ was listenin’ ter 
wot we said. I dunno wot’s de end. I 
dunno wot’s de matter wid me. I was 
scared more’n ever out dere dis afternoon 
on de grass, an’ I thought mabbe God ’ud 
strike me dead. But ’tain’t only dat I’m 
scared ter buck de game any more, ’tain’t 
only dat—I don’t wanter any more, an’ it 
don’t make no difference about de dough. 
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I wanter live straight, same as him, same 
as de guys around here, same—same as 
Mamie. Say, Helena; say, do youse be- 
lieve in love—in—in de real t’ing?” 

Helena’s apathy was gone now, a flush 
dyed her cheeks. She was not startled at 
what the Flopper had said; she had seen 
it coming, subconsciously, vaguely, mistily, 
for days now, only she had been immersed 
in herself; she was not startled, and yet, 
in a way, she was. The end! She, too, 
had been thinking about that, and she, 
too, did not know. What was the end? 

“You were going to say something 
about Pale Face,” she prompted the Flop- 
per. “Something about Pale Face and 
Doc.” 

“Yes,” assented the Flopper, and again 
the tip of his tongue sought his lips nerv- 
ously. “ Dat’s why I don’t want youse to 
go out wid Thornton ter-night. Pale Face 
has got it de same as me, an’ he told de 
Doc this afternoon, out in de path there, 
after de Doc left here. Dere was a show- 
down—see? De Doc ’ud kill youse an’ 
Thornton ter-night if he caught youse ter- 
gether. He’s like a wild man. When Pale 
Face tells him he was goin’ ter quit de 
Doc makes a grab fer him by de t’roat like 
a tiger, only Pale Face gets away, an’ den 
de Doc goes off widout a word, laughin’ 
like he’d escaped out of a dippy-house. 
An’ Pale Face was shakin’ like he had a 
fit when he gets here. Say, Helena, don’t 
youse go ter-night.” 

Helena made no answer for a moment. 
Thoughts, a world of them, crowded upon 
her, as they had ever since Madison had 
left her room a few hours ago. The future 
was as some dread, bewildering maze 
through which she had tried to stumble 
and grope her way—and had lost herself 
ever deeper. How full of utter, miserable, 
bitter irony it was that this thing, un- 
scrupulous and shameful, that they had 
created in their guilt, should have brought 
the beauty and the glory and the yearning 
of a new life to her—and yet should chain 
her remorselessiy to the old! 

True, she had broken with Madison— 
irrevocably, she supposed; it could not be 
other than that, for the ugly bond between 
them was severed; but the game still went 
on! In repentance, on her bended knees, 
sobbing as a tired and worn-out child, she 
could ask for forgiveness; but the double 
life, the duplicity, by reason of the very 
nature in which they had fashioned this 
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iniquitous monster, still went on and, like 
some hideous octopus, reached out its 
waving tentacles to encircle her. The 
Patriarch there; the world-wide publicity; 
those poor creatures upon whose misery 
and whose suffering they had preyed and 
fed and gorged themselves; the life itself 
that she had taken up, in its care of this 
great-souled, great-hearted mar so dear to 
her now—all these still held her fast! The 
end? She could not see the end. 

What would Madison do?—and there 
was Thornton. Thornton! She caught 
her breath a little. Yes; she had promised 
Thornton she would see him to-night. She 
knew well enough why he wanted to see 
her—last night had told her that. He 
loved her. Her face softened. Last night 
—it seemed a thousand years ago, and yet 
as if but as an instant past—last night— 
she had learned what love was, and— 

The Flopper stirred uneasily. 

“ Wot’ll I tell him?” he asked. 
waitin’ out dere by de porch.” 

“ Why—why, nothing,” said Helena, and 
she smiled a little tremulously. “ Nothing. 
I’ll—I’ll go and see him.” 

“ Say, Helena,” protested the Flopper, 
“ don’t youse—” 

But Helena stepped past him. 

“ Don’t leave the Patriarch,” she cau- 
tioned, turning on the threshold. “ I— 
I won’t be late.” 

She passed down the little hall, through 
the still, quiet room beyond, empty now, 
across the porch, and out into the night. 


“ He’s 


Then from out of the shadows by the row 
of maples Thornton came hurriedly to- 
ward her, holding out his hands. 

“It’s good of you to come, Miss Vail,” 
he said in his grave, quiet way. “ You 
must be nearly dead with weariness after 
last night, and I am afraid I am not very 
thoughtful—only I—” He broke off sud- 
denly. “ Shall we sit here on the bench 
for a little while, or would you rather 
walk? I—I have something to say to you.” 

It was very dark; the storm of the night 
before still lingered in a wrack of flying 
clouds, scurrying one after the other, veil- 
ing the stars—and the moon was hidden— 
and hidden, too, was the sudden whiteness 
of Helena’s face. She knew what he had 
to say—knew it before she had come to 
him—and yet she was there—and she had 
come resolutely enough—only now she was 
frightened. 

“TI would rather walk a little, I think,” 
she said. “ Here where—where I can be 
within call. My absence last night seems 
to have made the Patriarch very uneasy, 
you know, and—and—let us just walk up 
and down here beneath the maples in front 
of the cottage.” 

How heavy upon the air lay the fragrance 
of the flowers! How still the night was, 
save for the constant muffled boom of the 
breaking surf! For a moment an almost 
ungovernable impulse swept upon her to 
make some excuse—anything, no matter 
how wild—a sudden faintness—and run 
from him back into the cottage. And then 
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she tried to think—think in a desperate 
sort of way of some subject of conversation 
that she might introduce that would stave 
off the words that she knew were even now 
on his lips. But she could think of nothing 
—only that she might have let the Flopper 
have his way and have him tell Thornton 
that she had gone to bed with—the pip. 

The pip! She could have screamed out 
hysterically as the word flashed all un- 
bidden upon her—it stood for a very great 
deal, that word—her world of the years of 
yesterday. Could she never get away 
from that world? Was it too late—al- 
ready? Could she, even with all the 
earnestness, all the yearning that filled her 
soul, ever live it down, ever be what Naida 
Thornton had called her that night—a good 
woman? Could she— 

Thornton was speaking now; how strange 
that she would have done anything, given 
anything to prevent his speaking—and yet 
done anything, given anything to make him 
speak! How strange and perplexed and 
dismayed her brain was! Love! Yes; 
she wanted love! Dear God, she wanted 
love such as his was—for he had shown 
her what love, free from abasing passion, 
in its purest sense, was. Like a glimpse of 
glory, hallowed, full of wondrous amaze- 
ment, it came to her—and then her head 
dropped, and the whiteness was upon her 
face again. 

He had halted suddenly and detained 
her with his hand upon her arm—with 
that touch, so full of reverence, of fine 
deference, that had thrilled her before— 
that thrilled her now, awakening into 
fuller life these new emotions whose birth 
was in gladder, sweeter, purer aspirations. 

“Miss Vail,” he said in a low voice, 
“there was a letter—a letter that Naida 
left—did you know of it?” 

They were close together, and it was 
very dark; but was it dark enough to hide 
the crimson that she felt sweeping in a 
flood to her face? What was in that letter? 
Had Mrs. Thornton written as she had 
talked, or only about the Patriarch and 
the work in Needley? 

She had forgotten for the moment about 
the letter; if there were more in it than 
that—if it were about Thornton and her- 
self and what Mrs. Thornton had hoped 
for between them, and she admitted knowl- 
edge of it—what would he think, what 
could he think of her? But to deny it— 
no, not now. Once, and this came to her 
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in a little thrill of gladness, she would not 
have hesitated; but now it—it was—it was 
not that world of yesterday. 

“ Yes,” she said faintly; “she told me 
that she had left a letter for you.” 

“Tt was about the work here,” went on 
Thornton gently. ‘“ Her whole soul seemed 
wrapped up in that—and she asked me 
as her last wish to do what she would have 
done if she had lived—and she ‘spoke of 
you very beautifully.” 

Thornton paused for a moment; then he 
laid his hands on Helena’s shoulders—and 
she felt them tremble a little. 

“Miss Vail— Helena,” he continued, 
and his voice was full of passionate earnest- 
ness now, “I cannot say these things well 
—only simply. I came back here to take 
an interest in the work, for I, too, have it 
at heart; but I have more than that now; 
there is you—your dear self. I love you, 
Helena; you have come into my life until 
you are everything and all to me. Helena, 
look up at me—will you marry me, dear? 
Tell me what I long to hear. Helena, 
Helena—I love you!” 

But the girl did not answer—only very 
slowly she raised her head. And his hands 
on her shoulders tightened, and he was 
drawing her gently toward him. Then he 
bent his head until it was close to hers, 
and his breath was upon her cheek as it 
had been that other night; and the long- 
ing to know that it was hers—a caress, 
pure in its motive—fascinated her, held 
her spellbound. Closer his lips came to 
hers—closer, until they touched hers—and 
then with a cry she sprang back, and her 
hands were fiercely pressed against her 
throbbing temples. 

Was she mad? Was it for this that she 
had forced herself to give him the oppor- 
tunity to speak to-night, when her motive 
was so different, when it had seemed the 
only right thing left for her to do? 

And now, still holding her temples, she 
raised her eyes to Thornton. He had 
stepped back like a man stricken — his 
hands dropped to his sides. 

“‘ _—-we—are mad!” she whispered. 

“ Helena!” he said in a numbed way; 
and again: “Helena!” Then, with an 
effort to control his voice: “ You—you do 
not care—you do not love me?” 

“No,” she said—and thereafter for a 
long time a silence held between them. 

Then Thornton spoke. 

“Some day, perhaps, Helena,” he said, 
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“ you could learn to love me—for I would 
teach you. Perhaps now you feel that 
your whole duty lies here in this work to 
which you have so unselfishly given your 
life; but I would not hinder that—only try 
to help as best I could. Perhaps I have 
spoken too soon; it is only a few weeks 
since I saw you first, but it seems as though 
in those weeks I had come to know you as 
if I had known you all my life and—” 

But now she interrupted him, shaking 
her head in a sad little fashion. 

“You do not know me,” she said. 
“ Sometimes I think I do not know myself. 
Think! You do not know where I came 
from to join the Patriarch here; you have 
no single shred of knowledge about me; 
you do not know a single particular of my 
life before you met me.” 

“T do not need to know,” he answered 
gravely. “ You are as genuine as pure 
gold is genuine—it is in your voice, your 
smile, your eyes. It is a crude simile, per- 
haps; but one never asks where the pure 
gold was dug; it stands for itself, for what 
it is, because it is what it is—pure gold— 
at its face value.” 

The words seemed to stab at Helena, 
condemning, accusing; and yet, too, in a 
strange, vague way, they seemed to bring 
her a hope —a promise for the days to 
come. At face value! If she could live 
hereafter—at face value? 

“ Listen,” she said, and her voice was 
very low. “I do not know how to say 
what I must say to you. Last night I 
knew that—that you loved me. I had not 
thought of you in that way until then, or— 
or I should have tried never to let this hurt 
come to you. But last night I knew, and 
since then I have known that sooner or 
later you would—would tell me of it.” 

She stopped for an instant — her eyes 
full of tears now. 

“ And so,” she went on presently, “I 
have let you speak to-night because it was 
better, it was even necessary that I should 
do so at once—because this could not go 
on—because you must go away and—’”’ 

“ Necessary?” he repeated. “I—I do 
not understand.” 

“ No,” she said helplessly; “ you do not 
understand — and I—I cannot explain. 
Oh, I do not know what to say to you—— 
only that you must take what I say as you 
have taken me—at face value.” 

“TI do not understand,” he reiterated. 
“ Are you in trouble? Tell me.” 
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“ No,” she answered. 
“ But I cannot go away like this!” he 
cried out. “I cannot go and leave you, 
Helena. You have come into my life and 
filled it; and I cannot let you pass out of 
it—like this—without an effort to hold 
what has come to mean everything to me. 
You may not love me now, but some 
day—” 

She shook her head, interrupting him 
once more. 

“There can never be a ‘some day,’” 
she said. “Oh, I do not want to hurt you 
—you, to whom I owe more than you will 
ever know; but—but there can never be 
anything between us, and—and we are 
only making it harder for ourselves now— 
aren’t we?” 

Then he leaned abruptly toward her. 

“Is there—some one else?” he asked in 
a strained voice. 

And to Helena the question came as 
though it had been an inspiration given 
him—for after that he would ask no more, 
seek no more to understand, for he was 
too big and strong and fine for that; and 
even if it was hopeless now, this love that 
she had known for Madison, even if it 
could never be again, still that love was 
hers, and she could answer truthfully. 

“ Yes,” she said beneath her breath. 

For a moment Thornton neither moved 
nor spoke. Then he held out his hand. 

“Miss Vail,” he said simply, “ will you 
tell this ‘ some one else’ that another man 
besides himself is the better for having 
known you. Good night. And may God 
a you happiness through all your 
ife.” 

But she did not speak; they were stand- 
ing by the rustic bench and she sank down 
upon it and, with her head hidden in one 
arm outflung across the back of the seat, 
was sobbing softly. 

He stood and watched her for a little 
space, his face grave and white; then, 
taking the hand that lay listlessly in her 
lap, he raised it to his lips—and turned 
away. 

And so he left her—and so, because of 
this, he knocked upon another door that 
night and all unwittingly gave to that 
“some one else ” himself the message that 
he had asked Helena to deliver. 

Madison, pacing his room like a caged 
beast, his teeth working upon the cigar 
that he had never thought to light, paid 
no attention to the summons until it had 
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been repeated twice; then, with a glance 
around the room, his eyes lingering for a 
critical instant upon the trunks, closed 
now, the trays restored to their hiding- 
places, he stepped to the door, unlocked it, 
and flung it open. 

At sight of Thornton, mechanically, as 
second nature to him, there came a smile 
upon his working lips, a suave, uncon- 
cerned composure to his face; while in- 
wardly, in his dazed, fogged brain where 
chaos raged, surged an impulse to fling 
himself upon the other, wreak a mad venge- 
ance upon him. ‘ Then swift upon the heels 
of this an impulse to refrain; for if Helena 
was straight, why should he harm Thorn- 
ton? And then the shuttle again—why 
should he not? Hadn’t Helena said that 
she had learned what love was last night? 
—and last night she had been with Thorn- 
ton. 

How his brain whirled! What had 
brought Thornton here, anyhow? If he 
stayed very long perhaps he would batter 
the man to jelly, after all. Quick, almost 


instantaneous in their sequence, came this 
wild jumble, singing dizzily its crazy re- 
frain through his mind. Then to his 


amazement he heard some one speaking 
pleasantly—and to his amazement it was 
himself. 

“Come in, Thornton. 
take a chair.” 

“ Thanks,” Thornton answered, and, 
entering the room, closed the door behind 
him. “No; I won’t sit down. I'll only 
stop a moment.” 

The lamp was on the wash-stand, and, 
intuitively again, Madison shifted his posi- 
tion to bring his own face into shadow— 
and leaned against the foot of the bed. 
He stared at Thornton, nodding. Thorn- 
ton’s face was white and exceedingly hag- 
gard—trather curious for Thornton to look 
that way! 

“ Madison,” said Thornton abruptly, 
“T believe you to be a gentleman in the 
best sense of the word; and because of 
that, and because of the unusual circum- 
stances that first brought us together and 
the mutual interests that have since been 
ours, I have come to you to-night to tell 
you, first, that I am going away from 
Needley and that I shall not return—and 
then to ask a service and repose a trust 
in you. You have said several times that 
you intended to remain here and take a 
personal and active part in the work?” 


Come in—and 
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Madison removed the chewed cigar-end 
from one corner of his mouth—and placed 
it in the other. 

“ Yes,” said Madison. 

“ Then this is what I want to say,” went 
on Thornton. “ For my own sake, because 
it was my wife’s wish, and for other rea- 
sons as well, my interest here, though I am 
going away, will be just as great as it has 
ever been; and so I want you to keep me 
thoroughly posted, and when the time 
comes that I can be of further material 
assistance, let me know. I impose only one 
condition—you are to say nothing to Miss 
Vail about it—you can make anything that- 
I a7 do appear as if it came from your- 
se 7 

“Say nothing to Miss Vail!” repeated 
Madison vaguely; then a sort of ironic jest 
seemed to take possession of him: “ But 
Miss Vail keeps all the funds.” 

“ That is why I am asking you to repre- 
sent me,” said Thornton quietly. “I am 
afraid that she might have a natural diffh- 
dence about accepting anything more from 
me—I asked Miss Vail to marry me to- 
night and she refused.” 

The cigar slid down unnoticed from the 
corner of Madison’s mouth—and he leaned 
forward, clinging with a hand behind him 
to the bedpost, and stared at Thornton. 

“ You—what?” he gasped. 

“Yes; I know,” Thornton answered, and 
moved abruptly toward the door. “ Love 
makes one’s temerity very great—doesn't 
it? I asked her to marry me—because I 
loved her.” He came back from the door 
and held out his hand. “I’ve told you 
what I would tell no other man, Madison. 
You understand now why—and you'll do 
this for me?” 

What answer Madison made he never 
knew himself; he only knew that he was 
staring at the door after Thornton had 
gone out, and that he wanted to laugh 
crazily. Marry Helena! Thornton had 
asked Helena to marry him because he 
loved her. God, there was humor here! 
His brain itself seemed to cackle at it— 
marry Helena! 

And then suddenly there seemed no 
humor at all—only black, infamous shame 
and condemnation — and he straightened 
up from where he leaned against the bed- 
post, his face set and strained. 

“ Thornton had asked Helena to marry 
him because he loved her ” — the words 
came slowly, haltingly, aloud—and then 
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he covered his face with his hands. But 
he—he who loved her, too—what had he 
done? 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE SHRINE 


For a little time Madison stood there in 
his room, motionless, staring unseeingly 
before him; and then, as one awakening 
from a dream that had brought dismay 


and a torment too realistic to be thrown . 


off on the instant, his brain still a little 
blunted, he took up his hat mechanically, 
left the room, descended by the back stairs 
to the rear door of the hotel, and took the 
road to the Patriarch’s cottage. 

And as he walked in the freshness of 
the night, the restless turmoil of his soul, 
that since early afternoon had brought him 
near to the verge of madness, passed from 
him utterly, and a strange calm, a strange 
joy was upon him—and his brain for the 
first time in many hours was rational, keen 
—and he was master of himself again— 
and yet master of himself no more! 

He smiled a little at the seeming para- 
dox — smiled a little wistfully. He was 
beaten by the game he had won. How 
strange it was, that sense of more than 
resignation now—a sense that bade him 
fling wide his arms as though suddenly 
they had been loosed from bondage and 
he was free—free as the God-given air 
around him. 

He could understand Helena and the 
Flopper and Pale Face Harry now. With 
them it had come slowly—a progression, as 
it were, that had worked upon them, mold- 
ing them, changing them day by day—and 
he had been too blind to see, or, seeing, had 
measured the changes only by a standard 
as false as all his life had been false. With 
him it had come in a crash, unheralded, 
that had left him a naked, quivering, 
stricken thing. 

On Madison walked — along the road, 
across the little bridge, into the wagon- 
track where, under the arched branches, it 
was quite dark. There was no one upon 
the road; he was alone. 

He had lost Helena; but he understood 
her now—understood the depth of remorse 
that she was living through, the terror and 
the dread as she sought escape; the fear 
of him—yes, it would be fear now where 
once it had been love! He had lost Hel- 
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ena—that was the price he had paid— 
but he understood her now, and he was 
going to her to help her if he could, going 
to tell her that he, too, was changed—as 
she was changed. 

His hands clenched suddenly. God, the 
misery, the hopelessness, the wreck and 
ruin that lay at his door! And amends? 
What amends could he make? It was too 
late for that! How clearly he saw now—. 
when it was too late! Her life was a 
broken thing, robbed, stripped, and de- 
spoiled for all the years to come. Their 
love had not been love; she had given it 
its name—*“ passion, vice, lust, sin, degra- 
dation, and shame.” And then love had 
come to her, into her life—love as God had 
meant love to be—and she had learned 
what love was, she had said—only that she 
might never know its fulness, only that it 
might bring her added bitterness and added 
sorrow! 

Thornton had asked her to marry him 
that night, and she had refused him, be- 
cause the past, as a shuddering, hideous 
fantom, had risen before her—had left her 
no other thing to do but turn away. It 
seemed he could see her—see her bury 
her face in her hands and— 

He stopped short in his walk. Was he 
changed so much as this? Did he care so 
much that it was her happiness—even with 
another—that counted most? Yes, it was 
true; he was changed, indeed. And the 
change had brought him, too, it seemed, 
to learn what love was—too late. 

He went forward again—a little more 
slowly now; a sadness upon him, but 
through the sadness an uplift from that 
new sense of freedom that was as a balm, 
soothing him in the most curious way. His 
had been a rude awakening — mind and 
body and soul had been torn asunder; but 
he knew now, as he recalled the hours 
just past, when he had looked on fear, 
when the gamut of human passion had 
raged over him, that he had come forth 
anew man. And how strange had been the 
ending, how strange and simple, and yet 
how significant, typifying the broad, clean 
outlook on life embodied in those words of 
Thornton’s—“ because he loved her ”! 

He had reached the end of the wagon- 
track now, and he walked across the lawn, 
his steps noiseless on the sward, and passed 
between the maples; and the moon-gleam— 
for the flying clouds, rear-guard of the 
routed storm, were flung wide apart—fell 
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upon a coiled and huddled little figure all 
in white, quite still and motionless upon 
the rustic seat beside the porch. 

She did not see him, did not hear him, 
until he stood before her and called her 
name. 

“ Helena!” he said unsteadily. “ Hel- 
ena!” 

She raised her head and looked at him; 
then she rose from the bench and, still 
holding to it by one hand, drew back a 
little. There was no outcry, no startled 


action. Her dark eyes played questioning- | 


ly upon him—and he could see that they 
were wet with tears, and that the face from 
out of which they looked was very white. 

“Why have you come back. here to- 
night?” she asked in a low tone; and then, 
suddenly, there was a terror in her voice 
as the Flopper’s warning flashed upon her. 

“ Thornton—you have seen Thornton?” 

“ Yes,” he said, surprised a little that 
she should know. “I saw Thornton a few 
minutes ago.” 

She came toward him now and clutched 
his arm. 

“What have you done?” she cried 
tensely. “Answer me! You—you met 
him on your way here?” 

It was a moment before Madison re- 
plied. He had schooled himself, of course, 
for. more than this, yet the words hurt— 
that was why she had asked for Thornton 
—she was afraid that he had harmed the 
man. 

“No,” he said; “I did not meet him. 
I think you must have been longer here on 
that bench than you imagined — haven’t 
you? He came to my room.” 

“Your room! What for? Tell me!” 

Madison smiled with grave whimsicality. 

“To call me a gentleman and repose a 
trust.” 

She stepped back again uncertainly. 

“TI do not know what you are talking 
about,” she said in a strained way. “ And 
you are speaking very strangely.” 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Everything is strange 
to-night. It is like a new world, and—and 
I have not found my way—yet.” 

She drew back still farther. 

“ Are you mad?” she whispered. 

“No,” he answered. ‘“ Not now—that 
is past.” 

She looked at him for a little time; and, 
her hands joined before her, her fingers 
locked and interlocked nervously. 

“ And—Thornton?” she asked at last. 
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“It was a trust,” said Madison slowly; 
“ but it was betrayed before it was given. 
He did not know—the game. He did not 
know what was between—you and me.” 

“ No,” she said, and the word came al- 
most inaudibly. 

“And so,” Madison went on, “I will 
tell you; for it cannot matter now, in any 
case. He told me that he had asked you 
to marry him to-night—and that you had 
refused.” 

Madison paused and swept his hand 
across his forehead; his voice, somehow, 
had suddenly grown hoarse beyond con- 
trol. 

“ Yes,” she said, and reached again for 
the back of the bench. 

“He is going away,” Madison con- 
tinued; “and he is to send more money 
here for the ‘ cause ’"—when I ask for it— 
only you are not to know, because you 
might be diffident about taking it after 
refusing him.” 

She stared at him numbly; there was 
no sarcasm in his voice, only a sort of 
dreary monotony. She shivered a little— 
how cold it seemed! She did not quite 
grasp his words—and yet she shrank from 
them. And then her very soul seemed to 
cry out against them, to pit itself against 
their meaning as it surged upon her. And 
unconsciously she drew herself up, and the 
whiteness of her face fied before a rush 
of color. 

“Oh, the shame of it!” she burst out. 
“The bitter shame of it! You shall not 
touch the money—do you hear? You 
shall not touch it! I—TI thought that you 
had understood this afternoon. I am glad, 
then, that you have come to-night—if I 
must say more to make you understand. 
This is the end! I do not care what hap- 
pens—the little I can do now to atone for 
what I have done I am going to do. The 
game is over; you shall not touch another 
cent; and everything that we have taken 
goes back to those whom we have worse 
than robbed. You hear—you understand? 
I will cry it out in the street if there is no 
other way; but it shall stop—it must stop 
to-night!” She was panting, breathless, 
the little figure erect, quivering; and then, 
suddenly, the shoulders seemed to droop, 
the lips to tremble, and she was on her 
knees upon the grass beside the bench and 
sobbing like a child. 

“Helena!” Madison said hoarsely. 
“ Helena! Listen! That is what I came 
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for to-night—to find a way out for you, 
for us all, if I can.” 

Instantly she was on her feet again, 
facing him. 

“You are clever—clever!” she cried 
fiercely. ‘“‘ But you shall not play with 
me—you shall not trick me. I meant every 
word I said!” 

But now Madison made no answer. The 
moonlight bathed them both in its clear, 
white radiance, and touched the sward, 
shading it to softest green; and the trees 
stood limned out like fairy things against 
the night. And upon Madison’s face crept 
slowly the anguish that was in his soul 
until it was mirrored there, and uncon- 
sciously answered her where words would 
have been useless things. Like some white- 
robed, sorrowing angel she seemed as she 
stood there before him, the brown eyes full 
of shadow, the sweet face tear-splashed, 
the little figure in its simple muslin frock 
pitiful in its brave defiance. 

And pure— dear God! how pure she 
looked—the brow stainless white under the 
mass of dark, coiled hair; the perfect 
throat of ivory. And—and the misery 
that was in every feature of her face, in 
every line of her poise—and he had 
brought her to that—and now, when he 
loved her, as he might have loved her once 
and known her love in return, when his 
heart cried out for her, when she was all 
in life he cared for, she was gone from 
him, and between them was a barrier he 
could never pass—a barrier of his own 
raising! 

And so he made no answer; but she was 
coming toward him now, her hands out- 
stretched in a wondering way, wistfully, 
pleadingly, as though to hold back a refu- 
tation that would change the dawning 
light upon her face to dismay and grief 
again. 

“ It—it is true,” she faltered. “It has 
come to you, too, this change, this new life 
that has come to me? It és true. I can see 
it in your face.” 

“ Yes; it is true,” he answered softly. 

“ Thank God!” she whispered, and hid 
her face in her hands, and presently he 
heard her sob again. 

A tiny cloud edged the moon, and the 
light faded, and it grew dark, and the 
darkness hid her; then softly, timidly al- 
most it seemed, the radiance came creep- 
ing through the branches overhead once 
more—and then he spoke. 
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“ Helena,” he said, steadying his voice 
with an effort, “ you spoke of atonement a 
little while ago; but there is no atonement 
that I can make to you—nothing that I 
can do to change what I would give my 
soul to change. 1 know what it meant to 
you to send Thornton away to-night, for I 
love you now as you love him. I know 
why you did it, and—” 

She was staring at him a little wildly, 
her hands pressed against her cheeks. 

“ Love—Thornton?” she repeated in a 
sort of wondering way, a long pause be- 
tween the words. 

“ Yes,” he said gently; “I know. Have 
you forgotten what you told me this after- 
noon? That you had learned, last night, 
what love was.” 

She shook her head. 

“T do not love Thornton,” she said in a 
monotone. “And yet it is true that 
through him I learned what love was, what 
it could be—don’t you understand?” 

Understand? No; it seemed that he 
could never understand! She did not love 
Thornton! And then, as some fiery cor- 
dial, the words seemed to whip through 
his veins, quickening the beat of his heart 
into wild, tumultuous throbbing. Yes, 
yes; he could understand; it was true— 
true—she did not love Thornton. 

“ Helena!” he cried, and stretched out 
his arms to her. “I thought — oh, God, 
I thought that I had lost you—Helena!” 

But she did not move. 

“What does it matter to you whether 
I love Thornton or not?” she said dully. 
“ Does it change anything where you and 
I are concerned?—does it change what I 
told you this afternoon—that I would not 
go back to that?” 

“To that? Ah, no!” His voice rang 
dominant, vibrant, triumphant now. “ Hel- 
ena, don’t you understand? We are to 
begin life again—in a new way, the true 
way, the only way. Don’t you see—I love 
you?” 

Still she did not move; but there was a 
great whiteness in her face, and in the 
whiteness a great light. 

“You mean—” Her 
seemed to form the words. 

“Yes!” he cried. “ Yes; to make a 
home for you—to marry you, if only you 
love me still—to live in God’s own sight 
and hold you as a sacred gift—Helena! 
Helena!” His arms went out to her again 
and the yearning in his soul was in his 


lips scarcely 
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voice. “Helena! Speak to me! Tell me 
that it is not too late—tell me that you 
love me, too!” 

And then her eyes were raised to his, 
and they were wet—but there was love- 
light and a wondrous happiness shining 
through the tears. 

“Helena!” he murmured brokenly— 
and swept her into his arms—and kissed 
the eyelids, lowered now, the hair, the 
white brow, the lips—kissed her and held 


her there, her clinging arms about his neck, - 


her face half hidden on his shoulder. 

And so for a space they stood — and 
there were no words to say, only the song 
in their hearts in deathless melody; but 
after a little time he held her from him 
and lifted up her face that he might look 
his fill upon it. 

“ Helena,” he said, “I cannot under- 
stand it all yet; it is as though it were 
born out of the sin and the darkness and 
the blackness of what is gone—as though 
here at this shrine that we created in mock- 
ery and crime it was meant that you and 
I should save each other for each other. 
And yet this shrine as we have made it 
is a thing of guilt; and it has brought us 
all—you and I and Harry and the Flopper 
—to a new life.” 

She lay still for a moment in his arms; 
then her hand crept up and smoothed back 
his hair. 

“T do not quite know how to put it,” 
she said a little timidly. “ When you went 
away this afternoon the Patriarch took me 
back into his room and—and I knelt at his 
knees—and after a little while my mind 
seemed very calm and quiet—do you know 
what I mean? And I tried to think things 
out—and understand. And it seemed to 
come to me that there was a shrine every- 
where, if we would only look for it—that 
God has put a shrine in every heart, only 
we are so blind—that every one can make 
his own surroundings beautiful and good 
and true, no matter where he is, or how 
poor or how rich. And if people live like 
that they must be good and true them- 
selves.” 

“Yes,” he said slowly; then, after a 
moment: “ And faith, too, is very much 
like that.” 

“ Only some need a sign,” she reminded 
him. 

There was silence again, while her hand 
crept over his face and back to his fore- 
head to smooth his hair once more—and 
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then very gently she slipped out of his 
arms. 

“What are we to do about—about 
everything here?” she asked soberly. “ We 
are forgetting that in our own happiness. 
How are we going to return the money 
that we have taken?” 

“I don’t know yet,” he answered. “I 
haven’t thought much about it—but we'll 
manage somehow.” 

She shook her head. 

“ T’ve thought a great deal about it since 
yesterday, I’m not so sure it is to be ‘ man- 
aged somehow ’; and the more I’ve thought 
the more tangled and complicated it has 
become.” 

“Well, we'll untangle it to-morrow,” 
said Madison, with a smile, “ and—” 

“No.” She touched his sleeve. “ To- 
night. Let us do it now—to-night. I 
should be so happy then.” 

He smiled at her again and drew her 
to him. 

“ But we ought to have Pale Face and 
the Flopper, too—don’t you think so?” he 
suggested. 

“ Of course,” she said; “ and so we will. 
The Flopper is here, and we can send him 
for Harry. It’s early yet—not ten.” 

“ All right, if you wish it. We'll go in 
then and get the Flopper.” 

And so they walked to the cottage and 
on to the porch—and here Madison held 
her for a moment, and lifted up her face 
again and looked into her eyes. 

“ My—wife,” he whispered — and took 
her in his arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE WAY OUT 


STRANGE scene, indeed! Extraordinary 
antithesis to that other night when these 
four were gathered in that crime-reeking, 
sordid room at the Roost — where Pale 
Face Harry, gaunt, emaciated, coughed 
and plunged the morphin needle in his 
arm; where the Flopper, a wretched tatter- 
demalion from the gutter, licked greedy 
lips and gloated in his rascality; where 
Helena, flushed of face, inhaled her inter- 
minable cigarettes and dangled her legs 
from the table-edge; where Madison, 
suave, flippant, so certain of his own in- 
fallibility, glorying in his crooked master- 
— laid the tribute to genius at his own 
eet! 
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Here it was very still—only the distant, 
muffled boom of the pounding surf. And 
the shrine-room, for the first time since its 
creation, was locked against the night. It 
lay now in shadow from the single lamp 
upon the table which had a little green- 
paper shade. 

Where he had been wont to sit in the 
days gone by, the Patriarch sat now in his 
armchair by the empty fireplace—in the 
shadow—his head turned in his strange, 
listening, attentive way toward the table 
and the four who were grouped around it. 
There had been no one to stay with him 
in his own room, and so Helena had 
brought him here—to play his silent part. 

At the table Pale Face Harry, bronzed 
and rugged, clear-eyed, a robust figure 
from his clean living, traced the grain of 
the wood mechanically with his finger-nail, 
his face sober and perplexed; while the 
Flopper, clear-eyed, too, his face almost 
a handsome one in its bright alertness, 
now that it ‘had rounded out and the 
hard, premature lines were gone, mirrored 
Harry’s perturbed expression, his eyes 
fixed anxiously on Madison, opposite him; 
and Helena, sitting beside Madison, was 


very quiet, her forehead wrinkled and 
pursed up into little furrows, the brown 
eyes with a hint of dismay and consterna- 


tion lurking in their depths. One hand 
was stretched out to lie quite unconscious- 
ly on Madison’s sleeve—and from the 
sleeve to steal occasiogally into Madison’s 
hand. 

Madison, his lips tight, pushed back his 
chair suddenly —they had been sitting 
there an hour. 

“ You were right, Helena,” he said with 
a nervous laugh. “ The more you try to 
figure it out the worse it gets.” 

“ Aw, say, Doc,” pleaded the Flopper 
desperately, “don’t youse give it up— 
youse have got de head—youse ain’t never 
left us in a hole yet.” 

Madison looked at him and smiled 
mirthlessly. 

“ My head!” he exclaimed bitterly. “I 
got you into this—all of you—but it will 
take more than my head to get you out. 
If I could stand for it myself, I'd do it— 
but I can’t without dragging you in, too— 
we're all too closely mixed up. If I said 
it was a deal of mine, they’d ask where 
Helena came from—they’d ask where you 
came from, Flopper. We're beaten— 
beaten every way we turn. The game has 
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got us—we haven’t a move. We playéd 
it to the limit, the slickest swindle that 
was ever worked, and it worked till there’s 
more money than I’ve tried to count. And 
then it changed us from thieves, from— 
from anything you like; and now that we 
want to quit—now that we want a chance 
to make good—it’s got us in its grip and 
we can’t get away.” 

He flirted a bead of moisture from his 
forehead. 

“ My God, I don’t know what to do!” 
he muttered hoarsely. “It was easy 
enough to ¢a/k about stopping this thing— 
about returning the money—but I can’t see 
the way out.” 

No one answered him; all were silent— 
as silent as the mute and venerable figure 
that sat, listening attentively, it seemed, in 
the armchair by the fireplace. 

Madison turned abruptly after a mo- 
ment to Pale Face Harry. 

“You, Harry,” he said, laying a hand 
on the other’s shoulder—*“ you’re the only 
one of the four that can walk out of it— 
you don’t show in the center of the stage— 
you go. You said the old folks would cry 
over you; twenty years is a long time to 
stay away from the old folks; I—I never 
knew mine. You go on back to the little 
farm out there in the West where you said 
you’d like to go and—and give the old 
—_ a hand for the years they’ve got 
left.” 

Pale Face Harry shook his head. 

“God knows I'd like to,” he said, 
choking a little; “ that’s what I counted 
on. God knows I’d like to go out there 
and lead a decent life; but I don’t go that 
way; I don’t crawl out and leave you; 
what’s coming to you is coming to me.” 

“ That won’t help us any, Harry,” said 
Madison softly, and his hand tightened in 
an eloquent pressure on Pale Face Harry’s 
shoulder. “ You go—and God bless you!” 

But again the other shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “I stick. If the game’s 
got you, it’s got me, too—to the limit. 
There’s no use talking about that.” 

The Flopper licked his lips miserably. 

“Swipe me!” he mumbled. “ Hell 
wasn’t never like dis! Me an’ Mamie 
we’ve got it fixed, an’ her old man says 
he'll take me inter de store. Say, Doc— 
say—ain’t dere a chanst ter live straight, 
now we wants ter?” 

But Madison did not hear the Flopper 
save in a vague, inconsequential way—he 
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was looking at Helena. She had drooped 
forward a little over the table, her chin 
in her hands, her lips quivering—and a 
white misery in her face seemed to bring 
a chill, a numbness to his heart. His 


hands clenched, and he began to pace up 
and down the room. 
How buoyantly he had tackled the prob-. 
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around him, he had plunged desperately in 
this direction and in that as a glimmering 
point of light here or there had seemed to 
promise an avenue of escape—only to find 
it vanish at almost the first step, the way 
closed as by some invisible, remorseless 
power. No, not invisible; it seemed to 
take the form of the Patriarch; for at 
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‘‘wE'RE BEATEN—BEATEN EVERY WAY WE TURN” 


lem — buoyant in his own emancipation, 
buoyant in his love, full of inspiration, 
full of the new life that Helena and he 
would live together! How confidently he 
had settled himself to undo in a moment 
the work of months, to outline a mere 
matter of detail, with never a thought that 
he was face to face with a problem that 
he could never solve—that brought him to 
the realization that the game, not he, was 
the master still, iron-handed, implacable! 

He had done his work well! In the 
first few moments, an hour ago, when he 
had begun to consider the problem, as 
seeming difficulties arose, he had turned 
coolly from one alternative to another. 
And then slowly a sickening sense of the 
truth had begun to dawn upon him; and 
like a man lost in a great forest, peril 


every turn the majestic figure stood and 
would not let him pass. 

Madison’s face was gray now as he 
walked up and down the room—there was 
his own revulsion, his abhorrence at the 
part he had played, a frantic, honorable 
eagerness to be rid of it; there were these 
others, too, who looked to him, the Flop- 
per and Pale Face Harry; and there was— 
Helena. Helena! He did not dare to 
look at the misery in her face again—he 
was unmanned enough now. 

And then Helena spoke. 

“ It—it seems,” she said in a low, bro- 
ken way, “ as if—as if God did not want 
to pardon us—as if our repentance had 
come too late, and that there was no 
eleventh hour for us.” Then, in passion- 
ate pleading, facing Madison: “ God can- ~ 
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not mean that; it is we who cannot see. 
There is some way out—there must be— 
there must be.” 

“ It begins and ends with the Patriarch,” 
said Madison monotonously. “ We can’t 
sacrifice him—can we? What’s the use 
of going over it again? It all comes back 
to the same point—the Patriarch.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know, I know,” she said 
piteously. “ But think, Doc—think! See, 
now—we just send back all the money and 
jewels; we know to whom they belong.” 

“ Well, what reason do we give?” Madi- 
son said heavily. “ The Patriarch is alive 
and well. The immediate corollary is that 
from the moment we do that, to-morrow 
morning, for instance, every gift, every 
offering here, is suddenly refused. What 
reason do we give? If it were only the 
donors who were to be considered, it might 
be done. It’s human nature that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of them ”—his 
voice rose a little bitterly—‘“ would prob- 
ably be only teo glad to get their money 
back—and the mere statement that you, 
as the Patriarch’s grandniece, his only 
relative, on mature thought did not con- 
sider the project as planned advisable, 
might suffice. But this thing goes beyond 
that—beyond even the remaining few who 
are earnestly interested and would cause 
us trouble; it is known the world over. 

“ Every newspaper in the land would 
snatch at it for a head-line and ask—why? 
And they would not be content with simply 
asking why; this thing is too big for that— 
too much before the people’s eyes—too 
good ‘ copy.’ They’d start in to find out— 
and the result is inevitable. Our safety so 
far has lain in the fact that there has 
been no suspicion aroused; but snooping 
around a bank vault at midnight with a 
mask on and a bull’s-eye lantern fades to 
a whisper as a suspicion-arouser compared 
with anybody willingly coughing up a 
bunch of money once they’ve got their 
claws on it, and a yellow journal, let alone 
an army corps of them, on the scent of a 
possible sensation has all the detective 
bureaus in the country pinned to the ropes; 
they’d have us uncovered quicker than I 
like to think about it, and that means—” 

He stopped and with a hurried motion 
carried his hands across his eyes—Helena, 
pure as one of God’s own angels now, to 
come to that, to come to— 

It was the Flopper who completed the 





sentence. 
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“ Ten spaces up de river,” said the Flop- 
per, and shivered, and his tongue sought 
his lips; “ or mabbe—mabbe twenty.” 

Pale Face Harry stirred uneasily. 

“ There’s the other way,” he said with- 
out looking up, his eyes on his finger-nail 
that traced the grain of the wood again. 
“ Get the money and the sparklers all done 
up and addressed to the ones they came 
from, send ’em off in a bunch to Thorn- 
ton; and we fly the coop before he gets 
them, disappear, fade away, and take our 
chances of getting caught.” 

“ An’ den it’s all off wid me an’ Mamie.” 
The Flopper’s face grew hard. “ Nix on 
dat! Dat don’t go!” 

“We cannot do that, Harry,” said 
Helena in a tired voice. ‘“ There is—the 
Patriarch.” 

“Yes,” and Madison began his stride 
up and down the room again. “ After all, 
whether we could give back the money 
without being caught, or whether we 
couldn’t, is not the vital thing; there is— 
the Patriarch.” 

Helena’s eyes were on the silent figure 
in the shadows by the fireplace. 

“ If—if it were not for him,” she said, 
“T think that perhaps—perhaps I might 
be brave enough to confess it all, and— 
and not try to escape from the punishment 
I deserve. But he would know—he cannot 
see, nor hear, nor speak, but he would 
know—as he seems so strangely, so won- 
derfully, so supernaturally to know and 
understand everything. And, ‘oh! he 
means so much to me, to us all, for it 
is he, more than any one else, who has 
saved us from—from what we were. And 
he loves us. It would shatter his faith, 
ruin all that his life has meant to him, 
and—and we cannot bring him grief and 
sorrow like that. Oh, what can we do! 
What can we do! 

“We cannot stop —and we carinot go 
on! We cannot stay here, even if we re- 
turned the money successfully, and we 
cannot stay here if we keep it as it is; for 
things would still have to go on as they 
are, even if we didn’t mean to steal any 
more, no matter what we might say or do, 
for it’s beyond our control now, and to 
stay means that we should still have to 
lead our double lives, stili have to practise 
hypocrisy and deceit, and—and I cannot 
—we cannot do that ‘any more. And the 
only way to get away from it all is to run 
away—and we can’t do that, either! There 
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is—the Patriarch. We cannot leave him 
—to break his heart—with none he loves 
to care for him. We can’t do that. He is 
a very old, old man, and—and I think he 
has been happy with us, and— and we 
must make him happy always as long as 
he lives. We cannot go away and leave 
him. We can’t do that.” Then, in a heart- 
broken, despairing cry: ‘“ Dear God, we 
can’t do—anything! ” 

No one answered her. She had begged 
Madison to go over it all again—and she 
had summed it up herself. And there was 
always the same outcome—the Patriarch. 

There was utter silence in the room now, 
save only for that low, solemn boom of 
distant surf, for Madison had stopped his 
nervous pacing up and down and stood by 
the Patriarch’s armchair gazing into the 
fireplace. 

The minutes passed, and the silence in 
that dim, shadowed place grew tense—and 
tenser still. No sound, no movement, utter 
stillness—only, from without, the moaning 
of the surf, like a dirge now. 

Then, with a sudden sob, Helena flung 
out her arms across the table toward the 
Patriarch. 

“ Oh, if he could only speak!” she cried 
pitifully. “If he could only speak—he 
would show us the way out.” 

The words seem to come to Madison as 
an added pang. He turned his eyes in- 
stinctively from the fireplace to the 
Patriarch beside him, and then for a mo- 
ment, as a man stricken, he stood there; 
and then reaching quickly for the lamp 
from the table, he held it up and leaned 
forward toward the figure in the chair. 

Helena, startled at the act, rose almost 
unconsciously to her feet, her hands hold- 
ing tightly to the table-edge. 

“What is it?” she asked tensely. 

Madison’s lips moved silently. His face 
was ashen. Then his lips moved once 
more. 

“ The way out,” he said; and again, in 
a low, awed way: “The way out. We 
can make restitution now—we can give all 
back—he Aas shown us the way.” 

Helena’s lips were quivering; tears were 
dimming the brown eyes, trembling on the 
lashes, as she stepped to Madison’s side. 

“Tt is God who has shown us the way 
out,” she whispered brokenly, and drop- 
ping down before the chair, her little form 
shaken with sobs, she hid her face on the 
Patriarch’s knees. 


And serene and peaceful as a child in 
sleep, a smile like a benediction on the 
saintly face, the Patriarch sat in his arm- 
chair by the fireplace where he had been 
wont to sit in years gone by—and so he 


had passed on. 
The Patriarch was dead. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
VALE! 


THE years have passed, but in their 
passing have brought few changes to the 
little village nestling in the Maine pines 
that border on the sea. Not many changes; 
it is as though time had touched it, loath 
to touch at all; as though some spirit 
lingering there, sweet and fresh and 
vernal, had bade time stay its hand. 

Not many changes—the same familiar 
faces gather around the stove in the hotel 
office; and neither as a memory, nor yet 
as of one who had gone, but as if he were 
among them, living still, they speak of the 
Patriarch as of yore. 

And with this little circle of kindly, 
simple folk time has dealt gently, too; 
for there is only one who is no more— 
Cale Rodgers, the proprietor of the general 
store. 

But the general store on the village 
street still flourishes, and in Cale Rodgers’s 
place is one whose speech is still a marvel- 
ous thing in staid old New England ears— 
an Irish brogue, perhaps, for his name is 
Michael Coogan. There are little Coogans, 
too, and Mamie is a happy wife. And to 
the Coogans come sometimes letters from 
a far Western farm to say that things are 
well, and that prosperity has come to one 
who signs himself — facetiously it always 
seems to Mamie, who reads the letters to 
her husband—as “ Pale Face Harry.” 

And so the years have passed, and it is 
summer-time again. The fields are green— 
the trees in leaf — the flowers in bloom. 
And there are visitors who have come again 
to the scenes of yesterday —a man and 
woman—and between them a sturdy little 
lad of eight. They stop at the end of the 
wagon-track and look out across the lawn. 

It is still and peaceful, tranquil—and to 
them comes the soft, low murmur of the 
surf. “Slowly they walk across the lawn 
and pass beneath the splendid maples— 
and pause again. 

The cottage is like some poet’s fancy, 
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hidden shyly in its creepers and its vines, 
and seems to speak and breathe in its sim- 
ple beauty of the gentle soul who once had 
lived and loved his fellow men. 

But do not enter now, for Madison 
points to where the sunlight, as it glints 
through the trees at the far end of the 
cottage; falls on a slender shaft of marble. 

“Let us go there, Helena,” he says 
softly. 

And so they walk that way, past the 
trellises laden with flowers, past the end 
of the cottage; and presently they stop 
again where, beneath the maples’ shade, 
rises the pure white stone—and beyond it 
is the sweep of the eternal sea. 

Madison, his hair a little gray at the 
temples, removes his hat— and his face 
softens as he reads the simple inscription: 


Che Patriarch 


The boy glances at his father a little 
wonderingly — and then spells out the 
words. He shakes his head. 








THE END 
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“T don’t know what that means,” he 
says. “ What does that word mean?” 

Madison pats his head. 

“ You tell him, Helena.” 

And so Helena tells the boy in simple 
language as much of the Patriarch’s story 
as she thinks he can understand, and when 
she finishes the boy’s face is aglow. 

“ Gee!” he cries breathlessly. “ And— 
and did he ever do a really, truly-truly 
miracle?” 

There is silence for an instant; then a 
tender smile comes trembling to Helena’s 
lips, and into the brown eyes creeps the 
love-light as she reaches out to Madison 
and her hand steals into his and holds it 
tightly. 

And Madison bends and kisses her, and 
draws the little lad between them. Then 
he lays his hand on the boy’s head and 
answers for her: 

“ Yes, my son; and some day when you 
are a mah you will understand how great 
a miracle it was.” 





NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL—the March novel (full book-length) will be by 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


When Vance wrote “ The Brass Bowl,” he drew aside the curtain of night 
and turned the flash-light of his story-telling power into a woman’s heart. 
When the reading public opened “ The Black Bag,” they saw in its depths 


the source of cupidity. 


Those who took the lid off “ The Bandbox ” found the story of vanity, love of 


finery, hunger for jewels, and the intrigues born of deceit. 


It was a best seller. 





In his “ Destroying Angel” he fashioned a woman whose lips seemed a 
pool of poison and whose shapely arms were as slaying simitars, whose favor 
meant failure, and whose kiss was the caress of death. Vance plays upon the 
keyboard of human emotions with a master hand. His next novel is called 


THE LONE WOLF 


It will appear complete in MuNsEy’s Macazine for March. The hero, 
Michael Lanyard, was a jackal reared in the brooding shadows through which 
slips the mysterious Seine. 

The story opens with Lanyard as a boy, a cub taught by pain and experi- 
ence that the stroking of kindly hands was as naught compared with the fang 
of a single foe. And so this creature of the shadows, in the beginning driven 
by hunger, though in the end stimulated by pride in his art, prowled from the 
slums of Paris into the very halls of the mighty. 

At the zenith of his fame something settled upon THE LONE WOLF’S 
The wild look of hatred went out-of his eyes, the snarl bred of pain died 















heart. 
in his throat. In this story Louis Joseph Vance discloses a new angle of his 
powers. It is the love story in the life of THE LONE WOLF that makes it 






human. 
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